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INTRODUCTION. 


PerropicaL publications on moral and religious subjects, 
have advantage, in some respects, over voluminous produc 
tions. Many who would not be at the pains of reading a vo- 
lume, will read brief essays with avidity. By these, if ex- 
tensively circulated, moral and religious instruction, may 
with facility be diffused among all classes of society. 








In a view of human depravity, it is not surprising that 
some boldly attack, and openly reject divine revelation ;— 
while others, in a more covert way, manifest the same un- 
friendly disposition to it, by endeavoring to saften down the 
doctrines and precepts of the Seriptures, in order to accom- 
modate the christian system to the feelings of the natural 
heart. Both have been indefatigable in their exertions.— 
Novels, tales, reviews, newspapers, and magazines have been 
employed as vehicles of error—as means to propagate and 
establish sentiments calculated to destroy all true morality, 
and genuine christianity. 

Iv is therefore the duty of all who are friendly to Divine 
Revelation in its purity and extent ; and all who wish well to 
the kingdom of the Lorp Jesvs, and the salvation of crea- 
tures formed for eternity, to unite their endeavors to diffuse 
and establish that system of truth contained in the Word of 
God. In this way something may be done to counteract the 
pernicious practices of evil men and seducers. 
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‘¢ The sons of Belial in a time of declension are numerous 
and daring. Kmboldened by impunity, they have declared 
themselves independent both of God and man, and are leagu- 
ed by a common interest, and a common feeling, to defend 
their usurped immunities. They are watchful and zealous, 
and the moment an effort is made to” check the progress of 
error and iniquity, «*every mouth is open, and their clamors, 
‘and sneers, and threatnings, and lies, like the eroakings of 
‘Egypt, fill the land.” 


«Phere are times when no voice may be silent, nor any 
hand idle which ean aid the great interests of scriptural reli- 
gion. Such a time is the present. It is the dictate both of 
reason and revelation to redeem the time because the days 
are evil. No man can tell what an extent of ruin the efforts 
of those, or a considerable number of those, who love the 
truth, may avert from their families, from their country and 
from the church of God.” 


To throw something into the common scale is the de- 
sign of the Utica Christian Magazine. This work will ful- 
fil its task by discussing topies which may prompt the spi- 
rit of researeh—and by diffusing religious information. It 
will contain, as far as practicable, short and plain illustra- 
tions of the great doctrines and precepts of Christianity ; the 
distinguishing marks between true and false religion ; ocea- 
sional addresses to churches and families, and to different 
characters, proper to be read in conferences; a history of 
the churches in the newly settled parts of the state from their 
first establishment, containing, as far‘as may be, an account 
of all past revivals; religious intelligence respecting the 
state of the church in all parts of the world, particularly ae- 
counts of revivals of religion, and of the labors and successes 
‘of missionaries among the heathen, and in our new settle- 
ments; the signs of the times, shewing wherein the prophe- 
sies are now fulfilling, and what are the tokens of the near 
approach of the latter day glory of the church ; accounts of 
the lives and dying experience of persons eminent for piety ; 
explanations of difficult passages of scripture; a review and 
recommendation of such books as may be particularly useful 
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in churches and families; answers to important questions, 
and to cases of conscieuce, which may be seriously stated for 
explanation ; together with such extracts and selections, from 
other Magazines, as may be deemed useful. 

Utiea, July 4, 1815. 


a 


From the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 


An Historical View of the first Planters of New-England. 
No. I. 


Remember the days of old, consider the years of many generations: ask thy 
father and he will shew thee; thy elders and they will tell thee ;—for the 
Lord’s portion is his people : Jacob is the lot of his inheritance. He found 
him in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness : he led him about, 
he instructed him, he kept him as the apple ef his eye. 


FEW subjects can be more deserving of attention, than 
the character and history of our forefathers. Aside from the 
intrinsic importance of the subjeet, we can never be unmind- 
ful that to them we are indebted for all those moral and civil 
institutions which constitute the basis ef our social happiness. 
We do no more than build upon their foundation. refer- 
ence to the enjoyment of social and public blessings/it could 








never be said more truly, than of the present peo ew- 
England, I sent you to reap that whereon ye bes no la- 
bor : other men labored and ye entered into thei To 


the fortitude, to the labor of our ancestors, we af 
for the inheritance of these fruitful fields, which Were clear- 
ed by their toil and defended by their valor. From their wis- 
dom and virtue have we received a more precious heritage in 
these social institutions, civil, moral, and literary, which are 
the souree of our undisturbed prosperity. From their picty, 
their faith, their prayers, have been transmitted to their de- 
scendants, that order, improvement and purity of our ehureh- 
es, With all those ecclesiastical regulations and religious in- 
stitutions, which now constitute the distinguishing ornament 
of this portion of our country. 

‘T'o produee in the children a laudable desire of imitating 
the virtues of the fathers, to awaken a just sense of the worth 
of the privileges which we enjoy, especially, to raise our 
gratitude to God, from whom all blessings come, is the de- 
sign of a few Essays on the Character and Institutions of 
the Fathers of New-England. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to take an historical view of the Puritans, previous 
and subsequent (o their settlement in America; and to add 
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such remarks as may be necessary to the elucidation of the 
subject. ‘The historical account will be taken not irom the 
writings or panegyrists, but from authentic documents, some 
of which are in ve ry few hands. Authorities may be ocea- 
sionally brought into view, but a constant reference will not 
be thought necessary. 

Ti has been often said, that the first planting of New-Eng- 
land was for the sake of the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
privileges of the gospel of Christ. The testimony of one of 
the first English adventurers to America is thus recorded :— 
‘*Qne main “end of all these undertaki ‘ings was to plant the 
gospel in these dark regions of America.” To this, an early 
historian of our eountry adds, «Tam now to tell mankind, 
that as for one of these English plantations, [meaving New- 
England] this was not only a main end, but the sole end upon 
which it was erected.’—Our Fathers de sired to serve the 
true God according to his own appointment. This they could 
not co in their own country witho..: great molestation. In the 
western wilderness, therelore, they sought and found those 
privileges, which were denied them in the land of their na- 
tivi ity. 

Among the first English Reformers, whose names will 
live in grateful remembrance i: the latest annals of the 
chureh, there was a difference of sentiment with regard to 
the | of Reformation, to which it was expedient for 
them to proceed. Some were of opinion that they ought to 
take the word of God for their only guide, and having bro- 
ken off from the communion of the Church of Rome, endea- 
vor to form their churches, exclusively, according to the mo- 
del appointed by Christ and his apostles. Others thought it 
expedient to retain so much of the form and usages of the 
Church of Rome, as was not manifestly inconsistent with the 
holy Seripiures ; and in t! a termed indifferent, to make 
no material innovations. ‘Uhe latter opinion, finally prevail- 
ed, and principally for two reasons: One, that the minds of 
men might not be shocked hy the greatness of the change, 
and so refuse to espouse the cause of the Reformation; the 
other, the indulgence of a hope, that a union might still be 
effeeted between the Catholic and the Reformed Churches.--- 
Each of these opinions could be supported by plausible and 
sound arguments; and, when we consider the state of things 
at the time, it is not to be wondered that the sentiment of 
those who contended for a partial Reformation finally pre- 
vailed. When we consider also, the danger of unfettering 
the minds of men by loosening the bonds of established in- 
stitutions, we shall be very eautious in saying they did not 
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pursue the wisest course. This opinion, however, whieh 
might have been correct in the age of Luther and Cranmer, 
was much abused in succeeding times, and has been used to 
bar all attempts at reformation in the English Church, fora 
period of two centuries and an half. We cannot however 
withhold our admiration, nor our gratitude to the gracious 
interposition of the great Head of the Church, that in all 
the moral darkness of the sixteenth century, with the autho- 
rity of usages sanctioned by the prescription of ages, with 
the neeessary aversion to the dominant usurpations of the 
Church of Rome, and the indignation which must arise at 
the discovery of her diabolical impostures, the Reformed 
Churches were established on such wise, scriptural and ex- 
cellent foundations. On the foundations laid by Luther, Cal- 
vin, Cranmer, and Knox, with their great coudjutors, whose 
souls are now with God, the greater part of Protestant 
Churches, in the enjoyment of the gracious influences of the 
Holy Spirit, rest to this day. The difference of sentiment 
among their first Reformers, on the degrees of reformation 
to which they should proceed, with a pertinacious adherence 
to the limits prescribed, seem to have been the true cause of 
all the separations from the English Church. 

Those who first appeared in this church as advocates for 
further reformation, and for an alteration of hy rss 

1 





service, were denominated, by way of repreach, TANS. 
They were thus denominated by their oppose conse- 
quence of their exertions to effect a greater p in reli- 
gious worship and discipline, and a greater purity in man- 
ners. 

‘The Puritans had their rise in the reign of Queen Mary, 
A. D. 1555, among the numerous exiles, who fied for refuge 
io the protestant governments on the«ontinent, from the per- 





secutions of that bigetted princess. A number of these pi-- 


ous exiles fixed their residence in the town of Frankfort, in 
Germany. Being now subject to no Ecclesiastical authority 
but the word of God, they were at liberty to examine all 
those religious doctrines and practices, in which they had 
been instructed, and to compare them with the only stand- 
ard of truth. On mature reflection, the small congregation 
at Frankfort became satisfied that some things contained in 
the liturgy of the English Chureh, which had been establish- 
ed in the preceding reign by the good Prince Edward VI. 
with several of their ceremonies and practices, were unau- 
thorised by the holy Seriptures, were of no advantage to the 
practice of piety, and were burdensome services in the duties 
of religion. They considered them also, to be the relics of 
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popery, which they felt bound to oppose in all its powers.— 
‘They, therefore, by universal consent, adopted the doctrinal 
sentiments of the Church of En; gland, as agreeble to the ho- 
ly Scriptures, but in their modes of religious worship and 
divine ordinances, they resolved to dispense with several 
things appointed in the liturgy, and enjoined in the ceremo- 
niais of tiat church, 

In the establishment of the English Reformed Church, 
under the auspices of king Edward, the doctrines of faith 
contained in their articles were taken, principally, from the 
Coalession of Faith of the church of Geneva, dvawn by the 
great Calvin. But the ecclesiastical hierarchy, with the 
greater part of the eeremonies and forms of worship pre- 
seribed by the Romish ritual, still remained.—At least, these 
things were as much retained as was thought could be econ- 
sistent with the disavowal of the supremacy of the hierarchy 
of Rome. 

‘he exiles at Frankfort, in the formatien of their church, 
disearded, alike, the doctrines and the rites of the Romish 
church, and adopted the church of Geneva as their model, 
in furms of chureh government, in modes of religious wor- 
ship, aud in doctrines of faith, Of all the reformed churches, 
they estecmed that of Geneva, in all these respects, the most 
couformahle to the divine standard. ‘hus while their arti- 
cles of faith were conformable to those of the church of 
England, their form of church government, and their modes 
of religious worship and administration of ordinances were 
materially different. 

The religious congregation at Frankfort having become 

regularly o organized, ‘they sent to their brethren in exile, in 
various parts, inviting them to come and join with them in 
the service of their Log, and in the enjoyment of those reli- 
cious privileges, and that tranquility which were denied 
them in the land of their nativity. This invitation brought 
many of their brethren to Ft ankfort. Several English Di- 
vines, residing at Strasburgh, having heard of the innova- 
tions in their religious establishment, made by the congrega- 
tion at Frankfort, remonstrated against any deviations from 
their former practices, and refused to afford them their 
ehristian fellowship, unless these innovations were relin- 
quished. They insisted that prayers should be read, and that 
the ordinanees should be administered and all religious ser- 
viees performed in conformity to the prescriptions of the lit- 
urgy. The church at Frankfort consujted the church at Ge- 
neva, and having obtained their approbation of their existing 
order, € ommunicated by their revered Calvin, they determin- 
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ed to pursue the course which they had adopted. But in 
consequence of a large accession te their number, the adve- 
cates of the liturgy, at leagth prevailed, though not without 
some disturbance, and the rites of the Church of Engiand 
were adopted. This produced a separation, and the most of 
the first members of the congregation removed to Geneva.— 
Many efforts were made, by their illustrious friends in the 
foreign churches, as well as by the best men among the Eing- 
lish exiles, to: heal this division; but to little effiect. ‘The 
principles of the separation affected the greater part of those 
who had fied from the persecutions of England, and they na- 
turally embraced those differences of sentiment on the subject 
of reformation, which had previously existed. Still, it does 
not appear that these differences produced a breach of chris- 
tian charity, nor did it prevent their united and daily suppli- 
cations to the throne of Almighty Grace, for the removal of 
the dark cloud which hung over their beloved country, that 
the blood of their brethren might cease to flew at the stakes 
of martyrdom, that their country might be purified by her 
trials, and that the church of God might there find a rest- 
ing place for ages to come. ee 

[To be continued.| >, « 
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From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 


The Character of Doct. Samuet Hopkins, of Newport, R. I. 
who departed in the 83d year of his age. 


“THE memory of the righteous is precious.” We desire 
therefore to embalm the character of Dr. Hopkins, for his 
genius, theological attainments and spirit were excellent. 

He descended from worthy parents of family distinetion. 
in Waterbury, Connecticut. Having obtained the honors of 
Yale College while a youth, agreeably to the early impulse 
of special grace on his heart, he devoted himself to the stu- 
dy of theology. As his mind was in quest of theological) in- 
formation he soon discovered the eminence of President Ed- 
wards in the science of divinity, and gained the favor of his 
friendship and instruction. Tow long he continued the pre- 
sident’s pupil we cannot ascertain; but he soon discovered 
such accuracy of thought and depth of judgment. that the 
president prized his opinion, and with pleasure listened to 
his remarks on some ofthis labored disquisitions for the pub- 
lic. ‘Till the president’s death. there subsisted between him 
and Dr. Hopkins the most intimate friendship and the great- 
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est freedom of inquiry on theologival subjects. When the 
president departed Dr. Hopkins was left comparatively alone ; 
for his rising, inquisitive mind furnished more difficult ques- 
tions in theology than he could with advantage refer to his 
cotemporaries in the ministry. "Ihe loss of the president to 
Dr. Hopkins, though great, was ina measure repaired, by 
having the use of his manuscripts, which were lodged with 
him during the minority of the children. These manuscripts 
he preferred before all other human compositions. 

But the genius and theological eminence of Dr. Hopkins 
are more directly ascertained by his numerous publications 
on the most interesting subjects. His sermons, his theologi- 
eal controversy with Dr. Mayhew, and Dr. Hemmenway, and 
others, his treatise on future punishment and his system of 
divinity are lasting monuments of his distinguished merit.— 
Like his instructor, he excelled both in theoretic and practi- 
val divinity; but not in the eleganee of composition.—— 
Thoughts and not the ornaments of expression and style were 
the objects ef these great men. For they came upon the 
stage when a taste for elocution and the embellishments of 
composition were in these states, but little cultivated. But, 
though the doctor’s writings are destitute of some desirable 
ornaments, they are yet marked with that simplicity, purity 
and perspicuity, which are considered by the greatest mas- 
ters the principal ingredients of admired composition. and 
good style. As the light of day is discovered without look- 
ing at the sun, so the reader immediately comprehends the 
doctor’s meaning, even while handling the most abstruse sub- 
jects. As there is no human composition which contains 
more theological information than his system, and fewer use- 
less pages and paragraphs; so there is none more easily un- 
derstood. The doctor saw his subject too clearly to leave it 
in the dark to his readers. He grasps it and hands it ina 
proper attitude to others. 

Were not the doctor’s publications the most conspicuous, 
and ample testimonials, we might add that he was a consist-. 
ent Calvinist. For the first principles of Calvinism are man- 
ifestly the cardinal principles of his theory. That he extend- 
ed the Calvinistie theory farther than president Kdwards, 
and corrected all anterior Calvinists to the inevitable confu- 
sion of Arminians and Antinomians, we believe is manifest 
to every enlightened and impartial mind. For the consisten- 
ey between the universal agency of ‘God, and the personal 
agency of man, or between the decrees of God and the entire 
freedom of man is advoeated and established by the Dr. be- 
youd the reach of availing opposition. In this respect his 
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theory of providence cradicates the foundation of partial di- 
vines on the subject. And who can deny that he has taught 
us to preach the gospel to sinners without unpreaching it in 
the next breath? Previously to the labors of Dr. Hopkins 
the scriptural method of addressing sinners was but partially 
practised or perceived. For their inability to conduct in a 
holy manner was considered a reason for directing them to 
perform actions destitute of holiness. Surely the seripture, 
as Dr. Hopkins has amply proved, does not furnish man with 
a cloke for his sins from the consideration of his absolute de- 
pendence on God for grace. | 

But leaving the deep and aecurate divine, let us review 
the exemplary Christian and Minister. The writer having 
been a member of his rising family, and for many years ad- 
mitted to the habits of friendship, feels authorized to use 
freedom in this connection. ‘he Dr. was not only ornament- 
ed with the gifts of nature but with the graces of the spirit. 
He was the ioving and obliging husband ; the tender and vi- 
gilant parent ; the attentive and faithful friend ; ; the studious, 
the devout, and instructive preacher. His study was his home, 
and the regular light of his morning and evening lamp, in 
connection with the choice and use of his books and other pe- 
culiar considerations, evince that he lived in the pious habit 
of redeeming his time. He was the subject of that wisdom 
which made his face shine at home, and influenced him to 
furnish beaten oil for the sanetuary, and to meet his people 
in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of peace. No mi- 
nister we think, was ever more justly esteemed and admired. 
For though he was destitute of natural eloquence, such was 
the choice of his subjects, the interesting, and properly ar- 
ranged theughts which constituted his sermons and prayers, 
that but few preachers commanded more attention and were 
favored with mere solemn and devout assemblies. To admin- 
ister eonviction and instruetion, edification and consolation 
according to the respective conditions of his hearers, was the 
design and tendency of his preaching. Good people rejoiced 
and wicked people trembled at seeing him enter the desk.— 
For he believed, and made them believe also, that his mi- 
nistration would prove the savor of life to some, and the 
savor of death to others. How solemn the thought! How 
solemn and interesting the connection between minisier and 
people! But this the ‘Doctor felt, and this he was qualified 
to make others feel. Hence the devout and awful solemnity 
which attended his public performances. He preached Christ 
and not himself; he concealed himself and displayed the 
truth. 
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in his strict attention to the Sabbath he exeelled the mosé 
of devout christians. From evening to evening he celebrated 
the christian Sabbath: and to impress his own mind and the 
mind of his family with the importance of observing hely 
timie, he untiormly, at sun-set, introdueed and concluded the 

xereises of the Sabbath by iamily prayer. This domestic 
sigual of holy time he found by long experience to be atten- 
ded with peculiar advantage. And those who connect Satur- 
day evening with the Sabbath may easily realize the advan- 
lage of foliowing his example. For some manifest rule of 
this nature is necessary for the easy regulation of rising fa- 
milies. 

‘The Doctor in the course of his life and conversation was 
solemn without ostentation; cheerful without levity ; and 
strict without austerity. ‘To magnify his office at home and 
abroad was easy to a man who fasted once a week for the 
sake of honoring God by maintaining the uniform spirit of 
christianity. He hated sin. ‘To his “family, who retain his 
private and domestic course; to his people, who still re- 
member their minister in his pastoral visits, in his devout 
attention to praying societies and religious conferenees, in the 
pulpit, and at the Lord’s table: ‘Yo his pastoral brethren 
and others before whom he frequently acted and presided, in 
ecclesiastical councils; to candidates for the ministry to 
whom he imparted his advice and heart; to the public at 
large, who must gratefully review his zeal and exertions to 
promote the best interest of gospel missions among the hea- 
then ; to his numerous publications both on sentimental and 
practical divinity ; to his friends whe were witnesses of his 
christian patience and resignation during his long and dis- 
tressing illness: to his attending angels who guarded his bed 
when he fell asleep; and to his God and Savior we submit 
the preceding summary of Dr. Hopkins’ character. We be- 
lieve it is just, and we have written it because we consider it 
worthy of imitation. While then we lament and mourn our 
loss, let us catch his falling mantle, and stand in the gap, 
and make up the hedge ; for the day of the Lord is at hand. 


What in me is dark 

{ilumine, what is low raise and support ; 
‘That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 





MILTON. 
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From the Panoplist. 
ON THE RUINOUS EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS, 
Sirong drink is raging —Sotomon. 


No. I. 


THE friends of religion and humanity throughout our 
country, have long seen, and deeply lamented, the intempe- 
rate use of intoxieating liquers. ‘hey have, also, long been 
conyineed, that some thing ought to be done to eileet a refor- 
mation; to cure, if possible, such as‘are already intected, 
and, if not, at least to prevent the further spread of the 
deadly contagion. Nor have the wise and good, in time past, 
altogether contented themselves with unavailing vegrets and 
good wishes. A kind of desultory warfare has been earried 
on against the common enemy, with various suceess. 

Legislators have interposed their authority, to arrest the 
triumphant and desolating progress, of the evil in question. 
Laws against tippling and drunkenness, armed with severe 
penalties, have been enacted, in perhaps, every state of the 
Union. Informing officers have been appointed, ceeasional 
presentments have been made, and the laws haye sometimes 
been executed. Ministers of the gospel, in the mean time, 
have not been wholly inactive. ‘They have attacked the foe, 
with the weapons of their warfare, which when skilfully us- 
ed, are mighty through God to the pulling down of stroug holds. 
Here and there a church, also, has done something to resist 
the progress of intemperance, while here and there an indi- 
vidual has attacked it, with a resolution which cannot be too 
highly commended, or teo generally emulated. 

During all this time, however, the great destroyer has been 
steadily gaining ground. Every erog-shop i is at once an a- 
ehiever and a monument of its victories. Our taverns, and 
our grave-yardsare filled with its trophies. Notcontent with 
extending its ravages, and multiplying its triumphs, among 
the refuse of society, it has inyaded all ranks, and made aw- 
ful havoe of property, genius, learning, reputation, a and hap- 
piness. It is an enemy, which sparing neither high nor low, 
seems in this country, to be waging a war of extermination. 
Thousands of husbands has it already torn from the bosom of 
their families ; thousands of sons from the embraces of their 
parents. Like the « croaking plagues of Egypt,” it has found 
its way, into the very bed chambers of the rich and the peor, 
the publie officer and the private citizen. 

Even magistrates themselves, the appointed guardians of 
the laws, have net always escaped. Nay more, this auda- 
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cious and deadly foe to the bodies and souls of men, has leap 
ed over the pale of the church, poiluted the sanetuary, and, 
(how shall it be spoken!) has numbered among its victims 
ministers of the Gospel, 

‘Vo change the figure, intemperance which was scarcely 
known in this country, till long after its setlement by our 
ancestors, has within the last twenty or thirty years swollen 
toa mighty flood, not confined like our great rivers, to a par- 
ticular channel, but spreading over the face of the whole 
country, threatening to sweep away, in its course the strong- 
est bulwarks of religion and government, together with the 
sentinels that should guard, and the arms that should defend 
them ; and bearing on its fiery surges, a huge and frightful 
mass ef wreck and desolation. So wide and impetuous has 
this overflowing scourge at length become, that almost eve- 
ry body is retreating before it. Even the most courageous 
are astonished and dismayed at its progress. ‘They not only 
hear its portentous roar ; ‘but witness and tremble at its dead- 
ly ravages. 

Intemperance i is certainly, at the present time, one of the 
most demoralizing, loathsome, heayen- -provoking abomina- 
tions of this country. Every body, who has either ey es, or 
ears, must admit that here, at least, strong drink is raging. 
The experience of thousands prov CS, that it is like a fire shut 
up in the bones. It allows its votaries noease. It consumes 
the best estates, often with a rapidity resembling that of a 
conflagration. It rages like a burning fever in the body, 
like a fallen spirit in the head, like a wild beast in the fam- 
ily, and Jike a sweeping pestilence in the community. Pro- 
faneness, gambling, lewdness, poverty, disgrace, lawsuits, 
brutal stupidity, raving distraction, despair, murder, and su- 
icide, march in its train, Many years ago, an eminent phy- 
sician of Philadelphia gave it as his opinion, that more than 
four thousand of our citizens were annually hurried to an un- 
timely grave, by the hand of this ruthless destroyer. That 
the evil has increased, instead of diminishing, since that time, 
there can be no doubt, Already, there is good reason to be- 
lieve, have intoxicating liquors eost the United States more 
lives than their independence ; demoralized more persons, 
broken more hearts, beggared more families, and sent mere 
souls to perdition than any other single vice. 

Strong drink may be denominated the grand Moloch of this 
proud republic. If children are not eaused to pass through 
the fire, they are reduced to rags and starvation. If its de- 
votees are not crushed to death by the wheels of a stupend- 
ous car, they are consumed by the slow flames which it kin- 
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dies in their vitals. Ifitis not worshipped on every high hill, 
and under every green tree, it has its shrines on the banks of 
almost every brook, in the midst of every village, and by the 
side of every road. ‘Chink of four thousand self-devoted hu- 
man victims, immolated every year upon its altars. Where, in 
this wide world, is there a graven image, or any false god, that 
demands more? ‘Selancholy as is the account given by Dr. 
Buchannan of the sanguinary rites at Jug sgernaut, and the 
vast adjacent plain, paved with human bones, it does not ap+ 
pear, that four thousand lives are sacrificed there, within the 
short period of a single year. While, therefore, every be- 
nevolent heart is wishing and praying for the emancipation 
of the inf»tuated Hindoos from that abominable idolatry, it 
surely becuries every one to deplore the tyrannical sway of 
this monstrous vice, in this Christian land; and, if possibie, 
to devise ways and means for overthrowing its empire. 

If nothing more were necessary, than a general statement 
of the evils of intemperance and the importance ofa reform- 
ation, the preceding remarks might suffice. But it would be 
doing the subject great injustice to dismiss it here, especial- 
ly as in ‘hat ease, many would, probably, look upon the fore- 
going dvcadful pieture, as very much overdrawn. The wri- 
ter is confident, that every thing which has been advanced can 
be more than supported, without a very extensive or minute 
investigation. ‘I'o this end he solicits a candid hearing, while 
he proceeds very briefly to specify more particularly some of 
the evils, which are produced by ardent spirits in this coun- 
try. 

4. Look at their deadly effects upon the bodies oftheir in- 
fatuated victims. Physicians all agree, that intemperanee 
has a direct tendency to destroy health, and shorten life. In 
a vast multitude of instanees, it is the legitimate parent of 
fevers, dropsies, consumption, gout, palsey, and apoplexy. 
** Ardent spirits,” says Dr. Rush, (and so says almost every 
other physician.) * dispose the body to acute diseases in eve- 
ry form, and excite fevers in persons predisposed to them 
from other causes. ‘Thus, when yellow fevers have visited 
the cities of the United States, hard’drinkers have seldom 
escaped, and rarely recovered.” 

The same remark has been made coneerning the most 
alarming and fatal diseases, whieh have within a few 
years past. prevailed in different parts of the country. The 
writer has been assured, that hard drinkers have been re- 
markably singled out by the destroying angel ; and that, in 
some places, not an individual of this class has recovered from 
an attack. Go then to the bed-side ofa neighbor or a friend, 
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who has long been laying up, in his system, the fuel of ar- 
dent spirits to feed the fever that now consumes him. Per- 
haps he was never called adrunkard. It may be that he was 
never completely intoxicated. But he drank regularly and 
freely. Now behold him on the brink of eternity. “His tongue 
is parched. His brain is disordered, His disease, which he 
might have escaped by temperance, or which, had he been 
temperate, would have yielded to the power of medicine, is 
now incurable. His eye grows dim; he struggles ; he gasps ; 
he expires ; and in him you behold the fate of vast sambers, 
who follow the same course. 

Shall we proceed further, and point you to ten thousand 
shadows of human existence in the last stages of various 
other diseases brought on by excessive drinking ? Shall we 
undertake to count the miserable creatures, whos in one 
place and another, are every year tortured to death by this 
Promethean yulture? Shall we press physicians to fell us 
how many names, on our annual bills of mortality, are inseri- 
bed there by the hand of this fell destroyer? Shall we go 
from grave to grave, in the fields of the dead, and ask tomb- 
stones how many victims of ardent spirits lie beneath them ? 

Ah! iftomb-stones might tell the truth, how affecting would 
be their report! 

Let us take another view of this subjeet. Tt will not be 
questioned, that health and life are often destroyed by strong 
dvink, in many ways which have not yet been mentioned. 
Who saith the reyal preacher, hath woe? 2 Who hath sorrow? 
Who hath contentions? Who hath babblir g? Who hath 
wounds wilhoul cause? Who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek mived wine. 
Hard drinking is the parent of almost every crime that ean 
be named, and exposes its votaries to dangers and deaths 
wherever they go. How many have been dragged from the 
grogshop to prison, and from prison to the gallows? Tow 
many in fits of drunkenness, have had their ‘limbs broken, 
and been miserably crippled for life! How many, in attemp- 
ting to return from the tavern, liave reeled from their hor- 
ses into eternity! How often, how very often, is the drunk- 
ard found stretched by the way side on the cold and damp 
earth; exnosed to the wheels of the hasty traveller; wet 
with the dew of heaven; shivering under the piercing blasts 
of winter. or, perhaps, lying still in the iron slumber of death ! 
It is needless to enlarz ve, Every reader must be convineetl, 
by his own observations, and a little reflection, that ardeat 
spirits are making terrible havoe in our country. 
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THE General Association of Connecticut, at their session, June, 1812, taking 
into consideration the undue consumption of ARDENT sPIRITS in that state ; 
the enormous sacrifice of property annually made in this way; the conse- 
quent alarming prevulence of intemperance; the deadly efiect of this sin 
upon health and intellect, upon families and societies, upon our civil and 
religious institutions—and especially its influence to render ineffectual the 
means of grace, and to bring upon the souls of men everlasting destruction, 
have considered it as their duty to submit to the churches and congrega- 
tions under their care the following recommendations— 


4. IT is recommended to all the ministers in connection 
with this Association, that by appropriate discourses on the 
subject, they endeavor to call up the attention of their peo- 
ple, and impress their minds with a sense of the evils of in- 
temperance, and the importance of uniting their efforts to ef- 
fect a reformation, or at least to prevent the accumulation 
of these evils. 

2. And that example may give eflicacy to precept, it is re- 
commended to the district associations in this state, to ab- 
stain from the use of ardent spirits at their various ecelesi- 
astical meetings. 

3. To the members of our churches it is recommended 
that on this subject they avoid the very appearance of evil, 
and that they earefully abstain both from the unlawful ven- 
ding of spirits, and from purchasing and drinking spirits 
where they are sold in contravention of the law; that they 
exercise over one another a careful vigilanee, and adminis- 
ter faithfully, when necessary, brotherly admoniticn, and 
maintain in reference to this subject an efficient discipline ; 
that it be understood also, that civility does not require, and 
expediency does not permit the production of ardent spirits 
as a part of a hospitable entertainment in social visits. 

4. ‘lo parents and all heads of families, it is earnesily re- 
commended, that they dispense with the ordinary use of ar- 
dent spirits in their families; that they early and often ad- 
monish those under their eare of the evils of intemperance, 
of their danger of falling into the ways in which they are li- 
able to be overcome, and that they restrain them as far as 
may be from places of temptation. 

5. To Farmers, Mechanics and Manufacturers we recom- 
mend earnest and prudent exertion to diminish the quantity 
of ardent spirits consumed in their several employments, by 
the substitution of other palatable and nutritious drinks, and 
by giving an additional compensation, if necessary, to labor- 
ers who will dispense entirely with the use of ardent spirits. 

6. ‘lo extend information and impress the public mind on 
this subject, it is further recommended, that special efforts be 
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made to circulate pampiiets and tracts ealculated to effeet this 
purpose, particularly a sermon by the Rev. E. Porter, and a 
pamphlet on the same subjeet by Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. 

7. Itis recommended that voluntary Associations be ‘orm- 
ed in the different towns and societies of the state, to aid the 
civil magistrates in the execution of the law, and to exert 
their influence according te their best diseretion for the re- 
moval of this growing evil. 

And that these practical measures, may not be rendered 
ineffectual, the Association do most earnestly entreat of their 
brethren in the ministry, of the members of our churches, 
and of all persons who lament and desire to check the pro- 
gress of this evil, that they neither express nor indulge, the 
melancholy apprehension that nothing can be done on this 
subject; a prediction eminently caleulated to paralize exer- 
tion and become the disastrous cause of its own fulfilment.— 
For what if the reformation of drunkards be hopeless, may 
we not stand between the living and the dead, and pray and 
Jabor with effect to stay the spreading plague?) And what if 
some will perish after all that can be done, shall we make 
no efforts to save any from destruction, because we may not 
be able to turn away every one from the path of ruin? 

But how are we assured that nothing can be done? Is it 
impossible for God to reform and save us? Has he made 
kuown his purpose to give us over to destruction: Has he 
been aceustomed to withhold his blessing from humble ef- 
forts made to rescue men from the dominion of sin? Have 
not all past efforts for reformation commenced under cireum- 
stances of apparent discouragement, and all great achieve- 
ments usually begun in little things? The kingdom of heaven 
was itself in the beginning as a grain of mustard seed, and 
the apostles, had they consulicd appearances only, had never 
made an effort to enlighten the world. 

Immense evils, we are persuaded, afflict communities, not 
because they are incurable, but beeause they are tolerated ; 
and great good remains often unaccomplished, merely be- 
cause it is not attempted. 

If the evil, however, were trivial, or the means of its pre- 
vention arduous and uncertain, despondeney would be less 
eriminal. But it isa wasting consumption fastening upon the 
vitals of society ; a benumbing palsy extending to the extre- 
mities of the body; a deep and rapid torrent, bearing the 
wreck of nations in its course, and undermining rapidly the 
foundations of our own. It is a ease, therefore, of life and 
death—and what we do must be done quickly: for while we 
deliberate, our strength decays, and our foundations totter. 
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Let the attention of the public then be called up to this 
subject. Let ministers, and churches, and parents, and ma- 
gistrates, and physicians, and all the friends of civil and re- 
ligious order unite their counsels and their efforts, and make 
a faithful experiment ; and the word and the providence of 
God afford the most consoling prospect of success. 

Our ease is indeed an evil one, but it is not hopeless. Un- 
belief and sloth may ruin us, but the God of heaven, if we 
distrust not his merey and tempt him not by neglecting our 
duty, will help us, we doubt not, to retrieve our condition, 
and to transmit to our children the precious inheritance re- 
ceived from our fathers. 

The spirit of missions which is pervading the state, and 
the effusions of the Holy Spirit in revivals of religion, are 
blessed indications that God has not forgotten to be gracious. 

With these encouragements to exertion, shall we stand 
idle? Shall we bear the enormeus tax of our vices; more 
than sufficient to support the gospel, the civil government of 
the state, and every school and literary institution? Shall 
we witness around us the fall of individuals; the misery of 
families ; the war upon health and intellect, upon our reli- 
gious institutions and civil order, and upon the souls of men, 
without an effort to prevent the evil? Whe is himself secure 
of life in the midst of such coniagion? And what evidence 
have we that the plague will not break into our own families, 
and that our children may not be among the vietims, whe 
shall suffer the miseries of life and the pains of eternal death 
through our sloth and unbelief? 

Had a foreign army invaded our land, to plunder our pro- 
perty and take away our liberty, should we tamely bow to 
the yoke and give up without a struggle? If a band of as- 
sassins were scattering poison and filling the land with wid- 
ows and orphans, would they be suffered, without molesta- 
tion, to extend from year to year the work of death? If our 
streets swarmed with venemous reptiles and beasts of prey, 
would our children be bitten and torn in pieces before our 
eyes, and no efforts be made to expel these deadly intruders ? 
But intemperance is that invading enemy preparing chains 
for us—intemperance is that band of assassins seattering poi- 
son and death—intemperance is that assemblage of reptiles 
and beasts of prey, destroying in our streets the lambs of the 
flock, 

To conclude, if we make a united exertion and fail of the 
good intended, nothing will be lost by the exertion, we can 
but die, arid it will be glorious to perish in such an effort.— 
But if, as we confidently expect, it shall please the God of 
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our fathers to give us the victory, we may secure to millions 
the blessings of the life that new is, and the ceaseless bless- 
ings of the life to come. 


CONVERSION OF A FEMALE. 





To the Editors of the Massachuseetts Missionary Magazine 


GENTLEMEN, 


Should you judge the following narrative of a late hopeful 
conversion calculated to arrest the allention of the careless 
and secure, lo alarm the hypocrile, to animate and quicken 
the friends of Zion, and to advance the interest of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, you will please to make it public. 

Yours, &e. 
SILAS. 

A RELIGIOUS attention had existed for the space of five 
or six months, in the town of » before the subject un- 
der consideration manifested any evidence of solicitude about 
the concerns of her soul. 

Mary, (for so we shall eall her name) during this period, 
so far from thinking favourably of the attention, fixedly op- 
posed it; treated it with lightness and contempt ; neglected 
to attend conference meetings, and studiously avoided conver- 
sation with those who were apparently, under the convincing 
operations of the Divine Spirit, or who had hepefully become 
the subjects of a saving change of heart. And to this may 
be added, that she habitually neglected the publie worship of 
God, on the Sabbath. ‘Thus she continued for several 
months, with great obstinancy. to reject the counsel of God, 
and to put far from her eternal life. 

But O, how mysterious, how wouderful and gracious, were 
the designs of Divine Providence ! At a time when she ap- 
peared proof against all serious impressions, God was pleas- 
ed, in a very sudden and surprising manner, to tear away, if 
I may so speak, the thick veil which had been upon her heart, 
to open her eyes to see its sinful deformity. and to fill her 
soul with pungent and inexpressible anguish. 

By request, the writer of this article made her a visit 5; he 
found her in very deep distress, and, to appearance, under a 
elear and strong conviction. She expressed herself, at this 
interview, to the following effect: « I have heretofore been 
the most ignorant and stupid being that ever lived. ‘The one 
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thing needful, the care of my soul, I have altogether negleet- 
ed. I have been astonishingly unmindful of God; and the 
solemn realities of eternity | have banished from my mind, 
Thus have I lived, all my days, to the present time. But 
God has seen fit to reprove me, to set my sins in order be- 
fore mine eyes, and to shew me my ruined and deplorable 
condition. I ean assign no secondary reason or cause of this 
sudden and surprising “event. It took place at a time, and in 
a manner, altogether unexpected and unaceountable, Noth- 
ing that I had done, nothing that others had said or done, 
has opened my eyes and filled my soul with that anxiety and 
distress which I now feel. O my heart, my hard and sinful 
heart! It is full of sin—full of every kind of pollution, Ne- 
ver was there so great a sinner. My sins appear too great to 
be forgiven. It seems as if there could be no merey for me. 
I deserve none. Everlasting burnings are my just due, and 
I cannot but wonder, that God has kept such a wretch so 
Jong out of hell. What shall Ido? O, what shall I do!” 

After addressing the throne of grace in her behalf, and 
conversing with her ina manner the writer thought suitable 
to her situation, he left her, apparently somewhat more com- 
posed, but without any real relief. 

Soon after making her another visit, he found her much 
in the same state of mind as before. Her distress, however, 
did not appear altogether so great ; but her conviction seemed 
to be more clear and deeply fixed. _He endeavored, at this 
time, to convey to her mind as forcible and correet ideas, as 
possible, of the nature, the magnitude, and dreadful conse- 
quences, of sin; and of the nature, reasonableness and neces- 
sity of repentance towards God, and of faith in the Lord Je- 
sus Christ; and of her obligation immediately to repent and 
believe, or to become a new creature. 

He endeavored also to elucidate, and impress upon her 
mind, the: following things :—that the merciful provision of 
the gospel is abundantly sufficient for all who are but disposed 
to avail themselves of it; that the greatness of her sins would 
be no obstacle to the everlasting salvation of her soul, were 
she but willing to accept that salvation, freely offered to her 
in the gospel; that all things were ready for her pardon, 
safety, and eternal happiness; that, should she perish, she 
could have none to blame but herself, and therefore that all 
delays and excuses, with respect to compliance with duty, 
were very dangerous and unspeakably eriminal ; and, in fine, 
that since God had come near to her, by the convincing oper- 
ations of his Spirit, her criminality would awfully increase, 
should she continue to resist his strivings, and that her situa- 
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tion would become unspeakably more dangerous and deplora- 
ble than it ever had beea, should she grieve the Spirit to de- 
part from her. 

‘Lo these observations she listened with eager and anxious 
attention, and appeared (0 be alfectingly convineed, that these 
things were really so. On taking leave, she pressed the wri- 
ter to call upon her again, as soon as might be convenient. 

A few days after, he accordingly renewed his visit, and 
found her comparatively, in a calm and tranquil state of mind ; 
she expressed, however, no hope that she had experienced a 
saving change of heart. Her greatest anxiety seemed to arise 
from an apprehension, that her conviction was wearing off, and 
that she should be lef of God, to relapse into her former state 
of stupid security ; yet she appeared to havea clearer view of 
the nature of sin; of her own unworthiness, and the awful 
plague of her heart, Gian she had ever before manifested. 

Being particularly interrogated with respect to her views 
and exercises, the following is the substance of the answers 
which she returned :—* I appear to myself the most vile, 
abominable and loathesome of the human race. I ean think 
of no person, however profligate and abandoned, who does not 
appear, in comparison with my own character, amiable and 
pure. Nothing in the universe appears so deformed and odi- 
ous as my own sinful heart. I loathe and abhor myself. 
But, as much as [ discover of the deformity and vileness of 
my heart, I know that God diseovers a thousand times more 
than Ido. He knows my heart, altogether. All its lurk- 
ing wickedness ts fully exposed to his omniscient view. I am 
sensible that I ean hide nothing from him; and I think i 
would not were it in my power. Although God hates sin 
with a total hatred, yet I would not hide any of my sins, 
rreat and numerous as they are. if I could do it. 

© Sin is so abominable and loathesome, it is reasonable and 
fit that God should hold it in the highest degree of abhor- 
rence. It is perfectly right that God should hate and abhor 
my wicked heart, my wicked character, my wicked self. As 
a sinner, as the vilest of sinners, I know that God must op- 
pose me, and set his face against me; and nothing can be 
more peasonable than this. I do not wish it were otherwise. 
Iiow can I desire that the all holy God should approve and 
love that which, even to me, a poor miserable sinner, ap- 
pears so loathesome and hateful! I ought not to be such a 
ereature as Lam. Ged requires me to hate every evil and 
false way, to love him, at all times, and with all my heart 
and soul, and even to be perfect, according to my capacity, as 
heis perfect. ‘This requirement, I know, is reasonable, nor 
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do I wish it were abated, although I am sensible that I am 
continually exposing myself to everlasting destruction, by 
disobedience. 

«The divine law condemns, and justly condems me to hell 
for every transgression. How really then do I deserve that 
dreadful place of torment, for my sins, which are so numer- 
ous and so horrible? And, should everlasting destruction be 
my final doom, I iknow it would be just. God’s throne would 
be guiltless, and my mouth must be stopped. 

«*Q the dreadful end of the ungodly! I know not but that 
end will be mine. Lam in God’s hand, and he can and will 
do with me as seemeth him good. I know that I can nei- 
ther flee from him, nor alter his determinations. His coun- 
sel will stand, and he will accomplish all his pleasure. It 
is my duty to say, Amen, and I think I ean say so. The 
judge of all the earth will do right; let his will therefore 
be done. Should it seem good in his sight to visit me with 
pain, sickness, and grievous afflictions, and even to strip me 
of my dear children and of all my other worldly comforts, it 
appears to me that I could willingly submit. I desire to make 
no terms or conditions with God, but to refer myself and all 
that I have, without reserve, to his disposal forever. 

Such were, apparently, the views and exercises of Mary. 
The writer has not aimed at confining himself to the exact 
mode by which she conveyed her ideas ; but he has endeav- 
oured to make a just statement of the sentiments which she 
communicated 

It may here be worthy of remark, that although she ex- 
pressed an ardent desire to be renewed in the spirit of her 
mind, to be rid of her hard and sinful heart, and to see and 
realize things ofa religious nature, as she supposed good 
people did, yet she did not appear to apprehend that this 
was then, in any measure, her ease. 

It may be important also to add, that previous to this pe- 
riod she had heard but very little conversation on the sub- 
ject of experimental religion, and had been greatly inatten- 
tive to, and ignorant of, religious subjects in general. What 
she expressed seemed to be eminently the result of divine 
teaching. 

Whether she were, at that time, a subject of true religion, 
or whether this be now her happy situation, the writer of 
these memoirs will hazard no peremptory decision. But ad- 
mitting that she did express her religious views and feelings, 
with simplicity of heart, he would ask, whether she must not 
have been, in an eminent degree, under the influence of that 
religion « which seeketh not her own?” He would also 
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query whether the temper which she manifested be not ne- 
cessary in order to see and enjoy God? and, if so, whether 
there be not much reason to apprehend, that most men are 
strangers to the true spirit and power of the Christian reli- 
gion, and even many whe are the professors of it? 

But if the experiences of Mary were but the wild vaga- 
ries of fanaticism, or if they were not the legitimate effeets 
ef the operations of that Spirit, whose office it is to « con- 
vince of sin and of righteousness,” it is his heart’s desire and 
prayer to God, that he might be led into the knowledge of 
the truth respecting this subject. 


—— 


CONFERENCE 
Between a Calvinist and Methodist on the possibility of fal- 
ling from Grace. 


C. GOOD morning, friend. It gives me pleasure to wait 
on you to-day. For I am at leasure and ready to attend to 
the interesting subject suggested in your billet. 

M. I thank you, Sir, for this friendly reception. I rather 
feared you would decline the interview on account of the 
subject. 

C. Your fears were groundless: for I love to converse 
with men of candor and information on any theological to- 
pic. ‘To save time let me desire you to state your question? 

M. Is it not possible for good men to fall from grace? 

C. You will perhaps think me a strange Calvinist, for I 
shall answer in the affirmative. It is pessible to fall from 
grace. 

M. Are you, Sir, in earnest? 

C. Surely Lam.’ For if men are free agents both before 
and after conversion, and not machines, why is it not as nat- 
urally possible for a Christian to disbelieve and be lost, as 
for a sinner to believe and be saved ? 

M. But you actually surprise me! 

C. Itis hoped your surprise will not be permanent nor in- 
jurious. 

M. Let me comprehend you fully. Is it your opinion, 
while a Calvinist, that it is possible for a real Christian to 
disbelieve Christ and and reject him ? 

C. Yes, Sir, it is; and Iam a strict, staunch Calvinist too. 

M. And do vou believe the Bible supports the possibility 
of a Christian’s falling trom grace? 
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€. Yes, Sir, decidedly and most conspicuously. 

M. Lam really thunder struck. 

C. I canuot help it; for I relate the simple truth of my 
heart and theory. 

M. Let me, for the sake of ample satisfaction, call your 
attention to that class of scriptures, which all able Methodists 
improve to support the possibility of falling from graee. 

C. With all my heart. ‘The import of Scripture must de- 
cide the controversy between Methodists and Calvinists. 
‘l'’o the law and the testimony forever. 

M. What shall we think of this text in the 33d of Ezekiel, 
‘‘ When the righteous turneth from his righteousness and 
committeth iniquity, he shall die; but if the wicked turn 
from his wickedness, and de that which is lawful and right, 
he shall live ?” 

C. We must conclude, aceording to this obvious contrast, 
that itis as naturally possible for the righteous to fall from 
holiness, as for the wicked to rise to it. In other words, if 
sinners have natural ability to become holy, Christians have 
natural ability to become unholy, and Christ’s final enemies. 

M. You then believe, that the prophet supports the pos- 
sibility of falling from grace. 

C. Yes; as really as-he supports the possibility of a sin- 
ner’s conversion or reformation. If we,believe one, we can- 
not disbelieve the other. 

M. Tam more surprised ihan ever. But let me, to pre- 
vent all misconception, call your attention to the words of 
Christ in the 15th of John. «Yam the vine, ye are the 
branches. He that abideth in me, and [ in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit. But if a man abide not in me, 
he is east forth as a branch, and is withered.” Now, Sir, 
what is the import except this, that there is a possibility of 
final separction between the vine and the branches. 

C. I grant, without hesitation, that this is the manifest 
and real import of the passage. For Christ used the simili- 
tude to inculcate the necessity of unremitting faithfulness on 
his diseiples, in order to secure salvation. But why, my 
friend, do you present this as a solitary instance of the na- 
ture? For when Christ says, «* Ye are the salt of the earth ; 
but if the salt have lost its savor, it is thenceforth good for 
nothing, but to be trodden under foot,” he inculeates a con- 
genial sentiment. ‘T'o the same purpose he also says in a 
difserent connection, “If any man put his hand to the 
plough, and look back, he is not fit for the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Surely if there is no possibility of falling from grace, 
we derive no instruction from these similitudes. 
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M. I thank you, Sir, for citing these texts which escaped 
the Methodists, though as much to the purpose as any they 
have used. 

C. You are welcome ; for truth and not victory is the ob- 
ject. To prevent your being too fond, however, of claiming 
texts to invalidate the theory of Calvinists, please to remem- 
ber, that the claim must be relinquished in case of erroneous 
caleulation. If, on examination, all these texts directly es- 
tablish a different point, your labor will be more than lost ; 
for it will expose and invalidate your theory. 

M. Ihave nothing to fear from that suggestion ; for Inced 
no aid except from volunteers. Let me then ask, whether 
the apostle does not advocate the possibility of falling from 
grace, when he says, ** But I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection, lest that by any means, when I have preach- 
ed ny others, I myself should be a castaway ?” 

. He certainly does; and if there is ne possibility of fal- 
line from grace, we discover no pertinency in his expression. 
He bridled his lusts and subdued his appetites to save his 
soul. ‘l’o suppress the dangerous influence of the flesh he 
was the more vigilant. How beautiful the connection! If I 
do not lay aside every we ight, if Ido not run with all my 
might. I ‘shall lose the prize; for the race and the prize are 
connected. Nothing can be plainer, than that he consider- 
ed personal exertion inviolaby connected with salvation ; and 
consequently that there was a possibility of his falling from 
grace. He saw his feet on the precipice and trembled. 

M. But let me query a little further. What is the de- 
sign of inspiration in this passage, which Arminians have al- 
ways urged against the Calvinistic doctrine of final perseve- 
rance; * For it is impossible ior those who were onee en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted of the 
good word of God and the powers of the world to come. if 
they shall fall away to renew them again to repentance ?” 

C. Sir, I believe the apostle is here addressing real Chris- 
tians, which is evident from the connexion : and I believe Ghere 
is no pertinency or consistency in the passage, exeept on the 
principle of the possibility of ‘Christians falling from grace 
For who, except real Cliristians, in the appropriate style of 
Scripture, have been enlightened, have tasted of the heaven- 
ly gift, of the good word of God, and of the powers of the 
world to come? Who except Christians have been made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, or of the divine nature, and are 
the subjects of saving repe nianece? Surely this description of 
exercises does not correspond with the experience of grace- 
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less, unrenewed men; and therefore proves it possible for 
Christians to fall from grace. 

M. I find that we are still agreed: but for the sake of far- 
ther satisfaction permit me to call your attention to several 
other texts which appear to be rather hostile to the Calvi- 
nistie doctrine of final perseverance. 

C. With all pleasure ; for the truth is precious beyond ali 
estimation. 

M. What then is the apostle’s object when he says, Heb. 
x. 26. Kor if we sin wilfully, after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
fer sins ?”? He also adds, while attending to the destruction of 
those who violated the law of Moses: *« Of how much sorer 
punishment suppose ye shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the spirit of grace ?” 

C. The apostle’s object, Sir, in these and all similar passa- 
ges is to press the absolute necessity of final perseverance in 
order to obtain salvation. 

M. What is your éxposition of this text ; «* Now the just 
shall live by faith; but if any man draw back, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him ?” 

C. It is this; there is a possibility of the Christian’s fall- 
ing from grace, or of drawing back to perdition: otherwise 
this hypothetical mode of expression is destitute of instruc- 
tion. Accordingly the apostle says, in the next verse: * But 
we are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but of 
them who believe to the saving of the soul.” 

eM. I tell you, Sir, Tam really amazed ! 

C. At what, my friend? 

Mf. At your coincidence with Methodists who advoeate the 
possibility of Christians falling from grace. 

C. IT am not a Methodist; and there is no oceasion for 
amazement relative to my construction of the texts which 
have been examined, if we view thiegs correctly. But let me 
ask ; have you any other cardinal texts in mind which in your 
judgment disprove the final perseverance of saints ? 

M. We could mention a few others of similar complexion ; 
but as the texts already examined are our cardinal ones, we 
shall enumerate no more. 

C. Then you will give me lcave to be deeply surprised and 
amazed too in my turn! 

M. Why so, my friend? 

C. Because the texts already mentioned, and a thousand 
more of the same import, are nothing to your purpose; for 
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they only urge the necessity of constant faithfulness, because 
it is naturally possible for Christians to fall from grace.— 
They prove that persevering faith in Christ is the condition 
of salvation ; but not that any good man ever did, or ever will 
finally fall from grace. 

eM. But how, Sir, i is all this? For I verily thought you co- 
incided with me, in the construction of those texts which in- 
validate the doctrine of final perseverance. 

C. The mistake, Sir, is yours. For instead of acceding 
that the texts we examined discarded the Caivinistie doctrine 
of final perseverance, I only held that they prove the natural 
possibility of falling from grace, and the necessity, the abso- 
lute necessity of unremitting faithfulness in order to be saved. 

MM. And do you after all hold to the doctrine of final per- 
severance ? 

C. Yes, Sir, as firmly and decidedly as I believe the per- 
petuity of the throne and existence of Deity. Accordingly, 
says the great Shepherd ; «My sheep hear my voice, and I 
know them, and they follow me; and I give unto them eter- 
nal life, and they shall never perish ; ; neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father who gave them me is 
greater than all, and no man is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” 

eM. Sir, I now wish to understand your theory rather than 
to dispute it. «* How can these things be?” 

C. There is no perplexity attending them. This, Sir, isa 
state of probation and not a state of confirmation. As the 
apostate angels and men were probationers till they violat- 
ed God’s command; so all Christians on earth are in a 
state of probation, and therefore have natural ability to fall 
from grace. For it is absurd to style Christians probation- 
ers, unless they are capable of proving themselves the final 
enemies of Christ as well as his final friends. Aside from 
this consideration Christians have no alternative of life or 
death, and are not in a state of probation. You will not de- 
ny that Christians are probationers. 

M. It must be confessed, that Christians are in a state of 
probation. It must also be confessed, that they have the al- 
ternative of life or death; and consequently that it is natur- 
ally possible for them to choose death rather than life. The 
connexion of these truths is convincing and undeniable. 

C. It will then follow, that all Christians, seeing they are 
sanctified but in part, need the powerful motive to unremitting 
faithfulness which is urged by the texts we have examined. 
For none except those who endure to the end will be saved. 
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VM. Sir, I see it ; and I see that these who have natural abi- 
lity to keep the strait and narrow way which leads to eternal 
lite, have also the same ability to forsake it, and prefer the 
broad road which leads to destruction. For he who has 
— teact rightly has equal ability to act wrongly. 

. Yes, Sir, the necessity of dying faith in order to salva- 
tion’ proves the equal necessity of living faith. For living 
men are dying men, and know not how suddenly and unex- 
pectedly they shall be summoned to appear before their 
Judge. Hence the necessity of all those exhorting texts we 
have examined which not only prove the necessity of faith at 
a dying moment, but the possibility of being arrested by death 
while destitute of it. Hence we infer, 

- That Arminians or Methodists cannot disprove the doc- 
trine of final perseveranee. For the texts they press for this 
purpose are volunteers to urge the necessity of perseverance 
on the natural possibility of final failure. ‘The Bible, while 
Christians are saved by the merit of Christ only, obl.ges 
them to persevere in holiness as though their salvation were 
attainable by their own personal faithfulness. 

2. We infer that the doctrine of the saints final perseve- 
rance does not, as Arminians pretend, flatter careless and li- 
centious characters. Christians, even the best Christians, 
must work or die. Like Paul they must bridle their lusts 
and restrain their appetites; they must keep under their 
bodies and bring them into subjection; they must run with 
the utmost vigor, and resolutely fight the good fight of faith, 
till death shall terminate the conflict ; or they will lose the 
prize and destroy their souls. 

3. We have reason to fear there are many false professors 
of religion. For there are but few church members who ap- 
pear to be suitably disengaged from temporal objeets and 
suitably attentive to the high concerns of the eternal world. 

4. We infer that men must be addressed on the subject of 
duty according to the natural ability they possess, and not ae- 
cording to their destitution of it, For neither the deere- 
tive will of God, nor his eleetive wili, nor the universality of 
his government, nor any influence whatever interferes with 
man’s voluntary agency. Men are free, and the universe is 
full of motives to induce all right volitions and to suppress 
all wrong volitions. 

M. I confess your consistency ; and will farther examine 
the subject. For the Bible is a harmonious book, 

C. Think of these questions. 

4. Have the non-elect natural ability to believe ? for God 
has determined they shal not. 
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2. Hiave the elect natural ability to disbelieve? 
3. Could man be a moral agent if destitute of natural abil- 


ity to do rightly and wrengly ? FAREWELL. 
ORIGINAL. 


SABRINA’S PRAYER. 
tev. SIR, 

Under a fearful apprehension that I should never obtain 
merey through the redemption Chat there is for our fallen 
race in Christ Jesus, and a deep conviction of the justice of 
God in casting me of forever, T have found my heart, if f 
van learn any thing concerning it, approving of that justice, 
and ifany thing can please my anxious mind, L have. enjoy- 
eda melancholy pleasure in a firm belief, which [ have, that 
in my punishment God's glory will-be exhibited to all holy 
beings, and that this will “conduce to their felicity: and im- 
pressed with these feelings it is now almost five years that my 
prayer to God has been, that, if the gr eatest good of his 
kingdom require my endless punishment, 1 may have a will 
submissive to the divine will in the world to come, and an 
heart given me to hate sin. Lam sensible that sucha prayer 
is inconsistent, for where there is holiness there must be hap- 
piness; and for a few weeks past 1 have been ata loss whe- 
ther the feelings above expressed are not those of a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus. Ifyou would discuss the question 
herein involved [have taken means to learn the result. 
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ON SELY-LOVE AND BENEVOLENCE., 





Question: Can Benevolence be inferred from Self-love, or 
from the love any being has for himself? 


NO man will assert, that divine and created existence con- 
stitutes but one individual being. For this would be to affirm, 
there is but one individual being in the universe. ‘The faet 
is, there are distinct, individual, created existences. Every 
man ts an individual existence, as distinet and separate from 
the divine. as he is from created beings. If there were but 
one intelligent being, there would be but ene such object to 
be loved. But as there are many distinet, intelligent be- 
ines ; there are many objects of this kind to be loved ; so that 
one being may not ouly love himself, but he may love ano- 
ther, because there is anether; but were he the only being, 
he could love no other, since there is no other to be loved. 
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And does not that love of benevolence, which comprises all 
moral goodness, necessarily imply love to others, as well as 
to ourselves? ‘That all beings love themselves is granted by 
all. Yet all beings are not holy. ‘To be holy we must love 
others, as well as ourselves. Hence it does not follow, from 
self-love, that any being is holy, unless love to others can be 
inferred from love to self. 

But can love to others be inferred from love to self?— 
God, it is granted. loves himself; but can we from this in- 
fer, that he loves other beings—any of his intelligent erea- 
tures? Let us enquire. Is a being’s e.vistence the object 
intended in his loving himself? Granting it, dees it follow 
from henee, that he loves another being’s existence? If 
it can be inferred, from love to myself, that I love others 
with a benevolent affection, then all beings are benevolent, 
for all love themselves. Granting. also, that in a being’s 
loving himself his happiness is his object, if it follows from 
hence, that he has a love for the happiness of others; 
then all beings love each others happiness ; for all‘love their 
own happiness. If love to self intends no more, than a love 
to those things, which please us, from this we cannot in- 
fer, that the happiness of others is one thing that pleases, 
without inferring, that the happiness of others is a source of 
pleasure to all beings; because there is something which 
pleases every intelligent being. I know of no other sense in 
which love to self can be defined. But from neither of these 
can love to other beings be inferred. Therefore, we can ne- 
ver infer from a being’s loving himself, that he loves others, 
or, in other words, that he is benevolent. Benevolent affee- 
tion can no more be inferred from love to infinite, if any 
should suppose it, than frem finite existence. For allowing 
my existence to be the object of my love, should it be inereas- 
ed to an infinite degree, were it possible, then the object of 
my love would be infinite existence. By what rule of rea- 
soning does it follow, that other beings, distinct from myself, 
are the objects of my love? Granting also that, instead of 
my existence, [I am infinitely happy, and this is the object of 
my love, does this contain an inference, that I love and am 
united to the happiness of other beings? No, no more, than 
love to others can be inferred from love to my present, finite 
happiness. Instead of the former, let us suppose, that the 
things which are agreeable to me are the objects of my love ; 
so that self-love is loving whatever is agreeable. From this 
it cannot be inferred, that I love other beings, whether I be 
finite or infinite, until it is proved, that either the existence 
or the happiness of ethers, is agreeable to me. But, assert- 
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ing or proving, that I love my own existence and happiness, 
does not prove that Iam pleased with either the existence 
or happiness of other beings. 

Some may object and say, ali this is mere assertion with- 
out proof. If what has been said be not satisfactory, the fol- 
lowing ideas are offered for further conviction. 

If from Ged’s love to himself, love to other beings may be 
inferred—then it will follow, that he loves all created, intel- 
ligent beings. If he must love another being because he loves 
himself, for the same reason he must love all beings. But 
what does love to other beings imply? It is generally grant- 
ed, that benevolent affection toa being implies union of heart 
to his happiness—his highest good. There is no propriety 
in our desiring or seeking the happiness of devils ; or, in oth- 
er words, extending benevolent affection to them :—beeause 
we are assured that their happiness is inconsistent with the 
greatest general good. Hence, if Deity seek the highest 
good, he has no union of heart to the happiness of those, 
whose happiness is inconsistent with the greatest good. But 
if, from love to himself, love to another may be inferred, 
from the same proposition the same inference will follow, 
that he loves all intelligent creatures; or his heart is united 
to their happiness, and accordingly all will be saved. But 
this will not be granted by those, who believe in the doctrine 
of endless punishment. Consequently love to others cannot 
be inferred from the love God has to himself; nor any ar- 
gument from this source be adduced to establish his moral 
perfection. 

If benevolence, or moral goodness consist in love to one, 
individual, infinite existence, and does not imply love to any 
other distinet, individual existence ; it is granted, that if any 
being be infinite and love himself, he is benevolent. But it 
is easy to see, On supposition it were necessary to the per- 
feet happiness of such infinite being, that all others should 
suffer endless misery, this would be the final portion of all. 
’ For it is too evident to be denied, that if a being love him- 

self, he will pursue the measures nesessary to his greatest 
happiness. Hence from the principle, that God loves him- 
self, it cannot be inferred that his heart is united to the hap- 
piness of one intelligent creature. If this ean be proved, the 
proof must be contained in some other arguments. 

Some say, that moral goodness consists in love to the high- 
est good ; and then argue thus—God is infinitely happy, this 
is the highest good—he loves himself, his own infinite hap- 
piness—this is love to the highest good, therefore he is be- 
nevolent. Here EF would ask, why did God create intelligent 
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beings? Could he not be infinitely happy without their exis- 
tence ? If the answer is given in the negative, 1 ask, in what 
view is their existence necessary to his happiness? Does he 
feel any pleasure in contemplating their existence, separate 
from all ideas of their happiness or misery? If not, is it from 
their misery, or happiness, he derives that pleasure, which is 
necessary to his infinite happiness? ‘Till it is proved, that 
their happiness, or, in other words, that the happiness of 
others in itself is a source of his delight, is there any evi- 
dence that he rejoices in the happiness of any of his crea- 
tures? But is it not evident from what has been offered, that 
from love to himself, which, in the view of many, is love to 
the highest good, union of heart to any other being eannot 
be inferred? If not, it still remains an enquiry, (on the 
principle we are opposing) why did God create a race of intel- 
ligent beings ¢ 

From the terms, the highest good, public interest, &e. false 
principles may be, and have been, deduced. One false prin- 
ciple is that which we are opposing. Another is the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. ‘he highest good is the greatest 
possible measure of happiness existing in the moral system, 
which includes God and his intelligent efeatures. What is 
necessary to the existence of the greatest possible measure of 
happiness? This question no being ean answer, but the Al- 
mighty, omniscient Jehovah. Is the happiness of all intelli- 
gent creatures necessary to the highest good in the sense de- 
fined? God has answered in the negative, by assuring us that 
all will not be saved. Is the happiness of some necessary to 
this end? This God has answered in the affirmative by as- 
suring us, that some will be saved; but how many he has 
not informed us, and we shall not know, till all the eleet are 
assembled in heaven. Is the infinite happiness of Diety the 
highest good ? his God has answered in the negative by in- 
forming us, that a number of his rational creatures will be 
finally and forever happy. Hence God has taught us in his 
word, that not his happiness alone, but his happiness in un- 
ion with the endlessly increasing happiness of a certain num- 
ber of his creatures is the highest good, the public interest of 
the universe. Hence, proving that God loves himself, is not 
proving that he loves the highest good, and is united to the 
public interest, unless love to others may be inferred from 
love to himself. To say, that infinite happiness is the greatest 
good, because no addition can be made to infinity, therefore 
the infinite happiness of Deity is the highest good, is merely 
a dispute about the term infinite, which is used in a variety 
of senses, the precise meaning of which will not, in my view, 
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at present, illucidate the subject. The divine happiness is a 
great measure. But still the measure is capable of increase ; 
otherwise no reason can be given why God, is seeking the 
happiness ef one creature, if it is ¢ granted, that the hichest 
possible measure of happiness is his ‘ultimate end. If the hap- 
piness of a number of the fallen race is necessary to the com- 
plete felicity of Deity, then created happiness, as well as the 
divine, is necessary to the greatest possible measure of feli- 
city. But if the happiness of the creature contributes to that 
of the Creator, the happiness of the former is a source of fe- 
licity to the latter in itself; for it cannot be sought for the 
sake of some better kind of good, since nothing is better than 
happiness. Hence to establish the moral character of Dei- 
ty, E query, whether it must not be proved, that the happi- 
ness of other beings, distinct from himself, is in itself a 
souree of the divine blessedness ? Og whether happiness in it- 
self, by whomsoever enjoyed, is not a source of divine felici- 
ty? Till this is proved, in my view. the moral character of 
Deity i is not established by argument. However, whether 
proving this, and this only, will demonstrate the moral good- 
uess of God, 1 submit to-the consideration of the wise, and 


learned. N. 
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Tuer following account was communicated in a letter from the Rev. Srta 
Wits Tow, to a friend in Boston, (Mass.) 


YOU desired me to give you some account of the late outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. I believe it to be a duty to make mention of the lov- 
ing-kindness of the Lord, and communicate his great goodness ; and 
I view the werk of the Spirit as the most wonderful display of his 
goodness, through the mediation of the Divine Redeemer. I believe 
heaven and earth are made glad by those out-pourings of the Spirit 

which revive the churches, and bring new guests tothe maniage sup- 
per. The narratives of religious awakenings published in the Mag- 
azines, have undoubtedly comforted the hearts of many ‘and been the 
occasion of increasing the thanksgivings and prayers of the church. 
But there is one thing which is calculated to cause a backwardness in 
giving an account of an awakening ; and that is this: Awakenings of- 
ten disappoint us in not yielding so much fruit as was expected from 
them. It is not uncommon, that some, who are considered as re- 
markable instances of Divine grace, manifest the unsoundness of their 
conversion by their falling away ; and with respect toothers of whom 
we still hope better things, there is such abatement of the fervent pi- 
ety which appears in the midst of the awakening, that it would lead 
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ihose, who have read accounts of these revivals, and have afterwards 
become acquainted with the places to which the accounts refer, to 
think the accounts were full.of exaggeration, and false coloring, to an- 
swer some selfish purpose. This has operated as one reason to keep 
me hitherto from writing any description of the late awakening in this 
place, with a view to publication. 1 do not hesitate, however, to say, 
that I believe it was the work of God’s Holy Spirit. I believe a con- 
siderable number have experienced a change of heart. But I do not 
think all experienced such a change, who entertained such a hope 
of themselves, and concerning whom others entertained a hope. 

The awakening commenced, as to its visible appearance, the be- 
ginning of November, 1809; about the time of the Rev. Mr. Town- 
send’s taking his farewell of his flock. Indeed the farewell sermon 
probably made an impression on the minds of some of his heare1s.— 
immediately upon his leaving the people, they were supplied with the 
labors of a candidate, whose heart appeared engaged in the work of 
the Lord. During this time, those who had waited for the consola- 
tion of Israel, multiplied their meetings for prayer, and other religious 
exercises. 1 was here the last Sabbath in November, and by this time 
the attention of the people had become quite awakened. There were 
one or two who had obtained comfort, and several were concerned 
about their salvation. Soon after this, the church agreed to keep a 
fast, to implore the more copious influences of the Spirit. On this 
occasion the house of God was full. We had meetings in different 
parts of the town for the purpose of prayer and religious instruction, 
every evening in the week except Saturday evening, through the win- 
ter, and the summer following. These meetings through the winter 
were almost all of them crowded and solemn. It was a time in which 
God seemed to show himself loath to destroy his enemies ; willing 
rather that they should turn and live. During this time of special 
awakening, the Lord sent different messengers to plead his cause with 
this people. Inthe months of January and February, the work was 
most powerful. After this, it began to decline, and never revived so 
as to be as powerful as it was then. There were but few who attain- 
ed a hope until two months after the awakening commenced. After 
this, hopeful conversions were frequent. 1 believe it was four months 
after the work began, before any came forward to seek an admission 
into the church. Through the months of March and April, the 
committee appointed to examine candidates for the fellowship of 
of the church, were frequently employed in their work. In the fore 
part of May, fifty-six were in one day admitted to the fellowship of 
the church. ‘Twenty more were received in July, and six (I believe) 
have been admitted since, besides those who have been received by 
letters from other churches. Some of these had been thinking of 
making a profession before the late out-pouring of the Spirit ; and 
now being revived, they came forward and took the vows of God upon 
them. Nearly two thirds of the eighty-two new members, who have 
united with the church since the commencement of the late awaken- 
ing, were about thirty years old, or under. 

This people had been accustomed to hear from their minister the 
doctrines of fofal depravity, regeneration by the power of the Holy 
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Ghost, justification through the atonementof the infinite Redeemer, the 
certain perseverance of the saints, the ferfect and immutable counsel and 
government of Jehovah, with other doctrines connected with them.— 
During the season here described, the people heard a number of dif- 
ferent preachers ; but they all united in holding forth the doctrines 
which have now been mentioned. The subjects of the work appear- 

ed to become convinced of the truth of these doctrines. They all 
seemed to be feeling!y convinced of total depravity in their own case, 
and of the necessity of special grace to change their hearts. Great 
pains were taken to guard the awakened against looking for, and rest- 
ing on, imaginary experiences ; such as seeing visions, hearing words 
spoken to them, and having texts of Scripture suggested to the ima- 
gination, without sanctifying the affections. ‘There was one remark- 
able display of the power of God in bringing a man off from a hope 
of this kind, on which he had rested for about nine years. At that 
time, being somewhat anxious about his soul, he thought he saw a 
light shining into his room one night, and that he heard angelic 
music. This device of satan, who transforms himself into an angel 
of light, he then considered as a true conversion, and rested on it un- 
il more than four monihs after the late revival commenced. He had 
taken some pains during these nine years, to keep alive his imaginary 
religion, and thought about making a public profession. Having op- 
portunity one day to tell his old experience toa minister and a private 
Christian, they endeavored to discourage him from resting upon it, 
and pointed out to him the fallacy of such visionary discoveries. He 
felt angry with them for their kindness. The next day being the Sab- 
bath, the man felt so offended with the minister, that he could hardly 
prevail on himself to attend public worship. But the Lord, who, we 
hope, had designs of mercy towards him, brought him to hear the 
sound of his word. ‘The text in the afternoon was this, Looking dili- 
gently lest any man fail of the grace of God. ‘The text itself hada 
powerful effect on his mind. He went home without any hope. He 
continued a few days in great distress of mind, and appeared to be con- 
vinced of sin. After this, he obtained a hope in quite a new way, by 
becoming reconciled, as he thought, to God and his laws, and by dis- 
covering a glorious beauty in the Saviour, and the way of life by him. 
He has never since entertained any idea that his former experience 
was of any worth. I have perticularized this case, because I think 
that such are among the most marvellous displays of Divine grace.— 
Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit, there is more hofie of a fool 
than of him. The young persons who obtained hopes, and made a 
profession, have appeared ever since to be seriously disposed. Their 
eyes appear to be turned off from beholding vanity. They frequent- 
ly mect together for religious improvement. But there is a decline 
of that zeal in the cause of God, which appeared in that time oi Di- 
vine me cy, of which I have been giving you some account. If this 
short sketch should be judged by you and others to be calculated to 
bring any glory to God, and any comfort to his people, in their way to 
viol, You may make such use of it as you please. 1 hope, that while 
you give thanks to God for his mercy to us, you will pray that he 
would return and revive us again, that we may rejoice in Him. May 
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the Spirit every where be shed down! May Zion’s waste places be 
builtup. Believe me to be your friend, &c. 


= ee 


A narrative of the state of Religion within the bounds of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, and of the General Association of 
Connecticut, of New-Hampshire, of Massachusetts, and of the General Con- 
vention of Vermont, during the last year. 


THE cause of Zion lies near the heart of every sincere follower 
of the Redeemer. He deserves not the name of a disciple, who can- 
not join the Psalmist in saying, 7f I jorget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunnmg ; if Ido not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy. Inthe prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the honor 
of God, and the everlasting welfare of the souls of men are involved. 
That benevolence which distinguishes our religion, incessantly ut- 
ters the prayer, thy kingdom come; and when the news reaches the 
truly religious man, from any quarter of the earth, that the interests 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, are advanced, and that the followers of the 
Redeemer are multiplied, he experiences a joy, similar in kind, to 
that which swells the bosoms of the angels of light, when sinners are 
brought to repentance. 

To those who are thus tenderly concerned for the prosperity of 
Zion, and who are waiting, and praying, and striving, for the peace of 
Jerusalem, we have the happ'ness to state, that though we find many 
things within our bounds to deplore, yet, on the whole, we have abun- 
dant cause to thank God, and take courage. Amidst much coldness, 
and declension, and iniquity, we discern evident tokens, that God has 
not forgotten to be gracious. In some places within our bounds, 
during the past year, the Spirit has descended like a gentle dew, 
and in others in copious showers, making the parched heath as a fruit- 
ful field. 7 

The state of religion among a people, may be judged of with toler- 
able correctness, from that attention which the ordinances of religion, 
and the means of grace receive, and from those exertions and those 
sacrifices, which are made, to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom. By 
their fruits shall ye know them, is a rule of judging, prescribed by the 
Seviour himself. We view it then as an evidence that God, by the pre- 
cious influences of his spirit, is in the midst of our churches, when 
we learn, that there is, within our bounds, a respectful and general 
attendance on a preached gospel; that children and youth, and in 
some places the aged, are instructed, by catechising, in the great 
truths and duties of religion; that missionary and bible, and religious 
tract societies exist, are numerous and extensively patronized, and 
are successfully exerting themselves, in spreading a knowledge of 
divine truth ; that young men of hopeful piety, and of promising tal- 
ents, are taken from those occupations, to which their poverty had 
confined them, and are educated for more extensive usefulness in the 
church, as gospel ministers; that associations of young people are 
formed, for the laudable purpose of sending the gospel to those, who 
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enjoy not its stated ministrations; that the heathen in distant lands 
are remembered, with tender solicitude, and contributions are cheer- 
fully and liberally made, to send the gospel tothem; that praying so- 
Cieties are extensively instituted, and devoutly attended, and a hope 
is thus warranted, that the windows of heaven will be opened, and the 
richest blessings descend on this guilty world. 

The number of churches within our bounds, has during the past 
year, considerably increased ; and destitute congregations, through 
the fait..fulness of our ministers in their neighborhood, have been ex- 
tensively supplied with the administration of gospel ordinaices. We 
hope that those, who have thus been tavored, will not forget the so-~ 
lemn obligation which they are under to establish as speedily as possi- 
ble, the gospel ministry permanently among tuemselves. We state 
with pleasure, that great harmony prevails in our churches, and that 
ministers and people appear to be walking together, in the charity, ond 
faith, and order of the gospel. Infidelity and other ruinous errors, con- 
scious of defo mity, seem to court concealment ; while truth goes 
forth jn her native loveliness, and meets with extensive approbation. 

But we have still more encouraging things than these to make 
known. Inanumber of places within eur bounds, during the past 
year, there have been extensive revivals of religion. Scenes resem- 
bling those of Pentecost, have been witnessed, in which, solemnity 
has pervaded a people, sinners have been brought to inquire witli 
solicitude, and with trembling, what they must do to be saved, and 
have at length been brought to rejoice in that glorious liberty, whrre- 
avith Christ makes free. Fresh evidence has thus been afforded, of 
the reality of the religion of Jesus, and of the power and grace of God. 
We have seen the Ethiofiean change his skin,and the leopard his spots, 
and have been forced to exclaim, in view of such miracles of mercy, 
this truly is the Anger of God. The presbyteries, in which such revi- 
vals have principally taken place are Jersey, Hludson, Onondaga, and 
Albany; and the places which have been most extensively visited, 
are Homer, Newark, Elizabethtown, and Connecticut Farms. 

In many places, also, where no special revivals have existed, the 
cause of religion presents a pleasing aspect; and the church looks 
green and fourishing, under the gentle dews ofdivine grace, distilling 
uponit. Numbers are, from time to time, added to the Lord, of such, 
we trust, as shall be saved. The religious instruction of children, 
has been blessed, and chat watchful care, which has been exercised 
over these lambs of the flock, has been often made a mean, by the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, of F iahaaion them inte his fold. 
A strong incitement has thus been afforded to parental and ministerial 
fidelity, and the pleasing hope is excited, that a generation shall rise 
up to praise God, when their fathers shall have fallen asleep. We 
have also seen, in the events of the past year, viewed in connection 
with their circumstances, fresh and impressive evidenee, that God is 
a firayer hearing God, and that it is generaily in answer tothe earnest 
supplications of his people, that he appe«rsin his glory to build up Zion. 

But while we thus rejoice in the divine goodness, we have reason, 
also, to deprecate the divine displeasure. In too many places, wit hin 
our bounds, a Jukewarmness, and a neglect of religious ordinance. 
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viet and the vices of profane swearing, drunkenness and sabbath 
breaking exist, to an alarming degree. In other places, things tem- 
poral, trifling i in their nature, and momentary In their duration, en- 
gross the chief attention, to the neglect of those things, of whose im- 
portance and curation, we cannot at present, adequately conceive. 
While the prince of darkness is thus striving to maintain an unhallow- 
ed dominion over the souls of men, let those who are clothed with the 
christian armour labour, under the direction of the great Captain of 
their salvation, to deliver them from this cruel bondage, into the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God. 

We learn that an awful mortality has prevailed, in many places, 
within our bounds, and within the bounds of those sister churches, 
with which we are connected ; we are sorry to be compelled to add, 
that this dreadful visitation of the Almigity, does not seem to have 
been extensively a mean of producing repentance and reformation. 
A sleep like that of death, must surely have fallen upon those, who 
can thus stand unmoved in their impenitency, while the arrows of 
death are flying thick around them. 

From the General Association of Connecticut, we learn, that though 
there have been fewer revivals of religion, within their bounds, during 
the past year, than in some years which have preceded it, yet, on the 
whole, religion is not in a less prosperous state, than it has hitherto 
been. An entire harmony there prevails, among the ministers and 
churches. 

In the county of Litchfield, a number of places have been refresh- 
ed, by an outpouring of the spirit of Gad. 

In Yale College, appearances, in a religious point of view, are in a 
high degree hopeful. Many of the youth of that seminary, are anx- 
iously inquiring what they must do to be saved. 

The souls of all mankind are equally precious ; but we cannot but 
feel, that it isa subject of uncommon rejoicing, when, by reviving reli- 
gion in our most respectable seminaries of learning, God is preparing 
for an increased number of able and faithful ministers of the gospel. 

Missionary, and bible, and religious tract societies, are liberally 
supported, and the people of this state, have extensively contributed 
tothe missions in the east. They are also, with their brethren, in 
Massachusetts, making great exertions to arrest the progress of in- 
temperance, that angel of darkness, and of death, wno with a giant 
step, has passed through our land, and slain his thousands, and his 
tens of thousands, and who is still continuing his awful work of de- 
struction. 

From the General Association of Massachusetts proper, we have 
received encouraging intelligence. Religion there, not only main- 
tains its ground, but gains newconquests. The cause of error, to say 
the leust, is stationary ; while the cause of truth and righteousness, is 
steadily advancing. In some parts of that state, pleasing revivals of 
religion have taken place. A great and general, and promising ef- 
fort is making, to suppress intemperance, and its kindred vices. In 
no other part of our country, has such liberality been manifested, in 
founding and supporting benevolent religious institutions, having for 
their object the education of young men for the gospel ministry, with- 
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out expense to themselves ; the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
in our own language, and the preacning of the gospel, in destitute 
parts of out own country; the translation of the scriptures into the 
languages of the east, and the diffusion of the light of divine truth 
among those, who are sitting in ¢he region and shadow of death. When 
christians, in other sections of our country, are informed, that the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts have contributed, during the six years last 
past, for the above purposes, a sum probably not less than half a mill- 
ion of dollars, will they not be provoked to go and do likewise? 

From the General Association of Newhampshire we learn, that 
though many of their townsare destitute of churches, and of theregu- 
lar administration of gospel institutions, and there vice lamentably 
prevails, yet where religious ordinances are established, they are not 
enjoyed invain. Ministers are faithful and zealous, in inculcating truth, 
and in opposing error; and are labouring to strengthen the hands, 
and encourage the hearts ofeach other, in their great and good work, 
and the churches, walking in the faith and order of the gospel, are ed- 
ified and increased. The serious people of this state are combining 
their efforts, with their brethren in Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
to suppress the growing evil of intemperance. 

From the General Convention of Vermont we learn, that religion 
is, on the whole, progressive among them; that some new churches 
have, during the past year, been formed ; and that numbers of those 
which have, in time past, been destitute of the stated ordinances of 
religion, have settled gospel ministers among them. Benevolent in- 
stitutions, for the promotion of the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, are increasing in number, and are respectably supported. The 
ministers and churches ate happily united, in the faith and order of 
the gospel. Revivalsof religion have existed in several places, and in 
Middlebury College, an unusual degree of seriousness has prevailed. 

Ona the whole the Assembly think, that religion has lost nothing, 
but on the contrary has gained much, during the past year ; and we 
would record the fact, to the honor of Him, whose is the kingdom, the 
foower and the glory. 

We exult in this consideration, though the nations of the earth are 
convulsed, and our own beloved country is at length involved in the 
wide spread flame of war; and is solemnly called to humble itself be- 
fore a righteous and holy God, while it feels the infliction of one of his 
sorest judgments. But recollecting, notwithstanding, that it was long 
since the divine prediction, that Jerusalem should be built zn ¢roublous 
times, and observing that in our day, amidst all the falls and revolutions 
of empire which have afflicted and changed the face of the world, that 
greater efforts have been made to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and with greater success, than for many centuries before; we even 
derive encouragement from circumstances and events, which, viewed 
in themselves, seem hostile to Zion, but which, in the hand of her 
Almighty king, and to demonstrate that her cause is his own, are 
vverruled for her prosperity and triumph. 

The prospect of victory animates the soldier to daring exploits ; 
and surely a heroic fortitude becomes every soldier ofthe cross, when 
the assurance is given, in the word of God, and when this assurance 
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is confirmed by the dispensations of Divine Providence, that his /a- 
bour shall not be in vain in the Lord. ‘lhe events of the past year ad- 
monish and encourage us to be steadfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. 

Glorious things are spoken of Ziun, the city of our God. Her 
boundaries must be enlarged, until they shall embrace the whole fam- 
ily of man. And we behold in the events which are now taking place, 
comfortable evidence, that the night is far spent, and that the day is at 
hand, A nobie spirit animates the protestant world, to spread the 
triumphs of the cross; and in the exertions which are now making, 
and which have recently been made, and in the success which has 
crowned them, we think we perceive, the dawning of that day, when 
the great Sun of Righteousness shall arise, on all the world, with heal- 
ing under his wings. 

But the prince of darkness will not be dispossessed of his dominion, 
without a struggle. It is tobe expected, that before millennial glory 
shall irradiate the earth, he will muster his hosts unto battie,and that 
he will dispute for his territory, at every step, with the champions of 
the cross. The circumstances of the church and ef the world demand 
great sacrifices from christians, and afford every encouragement to 
muke them. 

Let all ther who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and who are 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, being strong in their Lord alone,rise 
in the majesty of their strength, and resolve, and let their piety, their 
players, and their exertions, testify to the sincerity of their resolution, 
that for Zion’s sake they will not hold their fieace, and for Jerusalem's 
sake, they will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as bright- 
ness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 

By order of the General Assembly. 
ATTEST, JACOB J. JANEWAY, Stated Clerk. 

Philadelphia, May, 1813, 


A Day of Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer; 
Appointed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Churek. 


WHEN in the righteous government of God, he is pleased to 
visit any people with the tokens of his displeasure, it is the duty of all, 
and especially of his Church, to acknowledge his holy Previdcence ; 
to humble themselves under his mighty hand ;—and to implore that 
grace which they need, both for their deliverance, and for the sancti- 
fied improvement of his dispensations. 

AND WHEREAS, in the course of the past year, it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to visit our beloved country with the calamity of War, 
by which many extensive districts within our bounds, have been great- 
ly distressed and desolated; and in the progress of whic the moral 
and spiritual interests of those districts have sustained the most evi- 
dent and lamentable injury: Whereas there has been, during 
the same period, an unusual prevalence of wasting Pestilence :-— 
Whereas, while we have much reason to bless the God of all grace, 
for the favorable aspect of our Church in general, there is ground to 
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mourn over the spiritual decline, which is too evident within the bounds 
of some of our Presbyteries: And whereas, we are all chargeable, 
both in our civil and ecclesiastical capacities, with many sins, of which 
it is our duty to repent before God, 

Therefore, Resolved, That it be recommended to all the Churches 
under our care, to observe the FIRST THURSDAY OF AUGUST 
NEXT, as a day of Humiliation, Fasting and Prayer; that we then 
humble ourselves before God ;_ that we confess to him our many sins 
Wit penitent and obedient hearts ; and that we beseech him, for 
Christ’s sake, to pardon our national and individual transgressions ; to 
sanctify to us the judgments which he executeth ; to restore the bles- 
sings of peace to or bleeding country ; to inspire our Civil Rulers 
with that wisdom which is from above ; to preserve and perpetuate 
our national union, and all our privileges, both civil and religious ; and 
above all to pour out upon our Churches, upor all denominations o! 
Christians, and upon all descriptions of people, the influences of his 
Holy Spirit that tue religion of Jesus Christ, in its purity and power, 
may be every where revived ; that the interests of order, truth and 
righteousness may every where abound and prevail ; and that we may 

ead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty. 

Resolved, That, if the President of the United Siates, shall, pre- 
vious to the day above specified, recommend the observance of a day 
of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, different from that which has been 
assigned, then, and in that case, it 1s recommended to the Churches 
under our care to observe the day which may be appointed by the 
civil government of our country ; otherwise to observe the day appoint- 
ed by the General Assembly. 

Resolved, That in order to promote the observance of the day above 
mentioned in a suitable manner, it be, and it hereby is, recommended 
to the Churches under our care, to abstain from all servile labor and 
recreations on said day. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this Report be transmitted to the 
President of the United States; to the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States ; tothe General Associations of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts ; to the Synod of the Associate Reformed Church, now in ses- 
sion in this city ; and to the Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, 


By order of the General Assembly, 


ATTPEST JACOB J. JANEWAY, 
Philadelphia, May 26, 1843. Stated Clerk, 


Errraex on the Tomb of Mr. Ranniz, West Churchyard, Edinburgh. 


iy him, whose conquests through the world are known, 
J} to my first original am thrown ; 

My dust lics here : my better part’s above, 

And lives; so I, not death, the conqueror prove 

Yet lest that stingless King of terrors boast, 

Ot what he’s won, and. what he thinks I’ve loste 

He that’s almighty, and forever true, 

Engaged, this dust should rise, and conquer too. 

What I possess, secures me what’s to come; 

My clov shall be refined, and scnt for home. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM COWPER, Esq. 
Author of the Task, &e. 


[Chiefly extracted from Mr. Greatuesp’s Sermon preached on occasion 
of his Death.]} 


MR. COWPER was the son of Joun Cowrer, D. D. 
Rector of Great Berkhamstead, Herts. He was born on the 
45th of November, 1734. Descended of amiable and respect- 
able parents, of noble affinity, and connected with persons of 
great worldly influence, his advancement in temporal afflu- 
ence and honor seemed to demand no extraordinary mental 
endowments. His opening genius discovered, however, aca- 
pacity for elegant literature, and he enjoyed the best advan- 
tages for improvement in so pleasing a pursuit. With un- 
common abilities, he possessed a most amiable temper ; and 
he became not only the darling of his relations, but beloved 
and admired by his associates in education; some ef whom, 
with inferior prospects, have since risen to distinguished re- 
putation, and even to the highest professional rank. But the 
towering hopes that were naturally built on so flattering a 
ground, were undermined at an early period. From child- 
hood, during which he lost a much-loved parent, his spirits 
were always very tender, and often greatly dejected.* His 














* Mr. Cowper appears to have long retained a very tender sense of this 
dispensation of Providence. We cannot refrain quoting part of a beautiful 
Poem, written by him on receiving his mother’s picture out of Norfolk. It ex 
hibits a most amiable pattern of filial affection. 


My mother! when J leari’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears 1 shed? 
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natural diffidenee and depression of mind were inereased to 
a most distressing degree, by the turbulence of his elder 
comrades, at the inost celebrated public schoo! in the king- 
dom. And when, at mature age, he was appointed to a lu- 
erative and honorable station in the law, he shrunk with the 
greatest terror, from the appearance which it required him 
to make before the Upper House of Parliament. Several af- 
fecting circumstances concurred to increase the agony of his 
mind, while revolving the consequences of relinquishing the 
post to which he was nominated ; and he wished for madness, 
as the only apparent means by which his perplexity and dis- 
tress could be terminated, A desperation, of which, few 
among mankind can form a suitable conception, but which, 
it may be hoped, many will regard with tender pity, drove 
him to attempt self murder ; and the manner of his preserva- 
tion in life, or rather of his restoration to it, indicated an 
unusual interposition of the providence of God. His friends 
no longer persisted in urging him to retain his office. It was 
resigned ; and with it his flattering prospects vanished, and 
his connections with the world dissolved : A striking instance 
of the instability of earthly hopes, and the insufficiency of 
human accomplishments, to promote even temporal comfort! 
Far other expectations had been entertained in the cirele to 
which he was at that time known. 

At this awful crisis appears to have commenced Mr. Cow- 
per’s serious attention to the ways of God. Having been ed- 


Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun? 

I heard the bell, tell’d on thy burial-day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 

A lons, long sigh, and wept a last adieu. 

But was it such? It was!—Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting sound shall pass my lips no more. 
Thy maidens, griev’d themsclves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d T long believ’d, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By disappointment ev’ry day beguil’d, 

Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 


I learn’d, at last, submission to my lot, 
And though I less deplor’d thee, ne’er forgot. 
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ucated in the knowledge of the holy scriptures, and preserv- 
ed from that fool-hardy arrogance which urges unhappy 
youths to intidelity, he had uniformly retained a reverence 
for the word of God. His manners were, in general, decent 
and amiable ; and the course of pleasure in which he indul- 
ged himself being customary with persons in similar cireum- 
stances, he remained insensible of his state as a sinner in the 
sight of God, till he was brought to reflect upon the guilt of 
that action by which he had nearly plunged himself into end- 
less perdition. His mind was then, for the first time, eon- 
vinced of the evil of sin, asa transgression of the Jaw of God ; 
and he was terrified by the apprehension, that his late offence 
was unpardonable in its nature. Instead of finding relief 
from reading ; every book he opened, of whatever kind, seem- 
ed to him adapted to increase his distress: which beeame so 
pungent as to deprive him of his usual rest, and to render 
his broken slumbers equally miserable with his waking hours, 
While in this state, he was visited by the late Rev. Martin 
Madan, who was related to him. By explaining from the 
scriptures the doctrine of original sin, Mr. Madan convineed 
chim, that all mankind were on the same level with himself 
before God ; the atonement and righteousness of Christ were 
set forth to him, as the remedy which his case required ; 
and the necessity of faith in Christ, in order to experience 
the blessings of this salvation, excited his earnest desire for 
the attainment. His mind derived present ease from these 
important truths, but still inclined to the supposition that 
his faith was in his own power. The following day he again 
sunk under the horrors of perdition; and that distraction 
which he had sought as a refuge from the fear of man, now 
seized him amidst his terrors of eternal judgment! A vein 
of self-loathing ran through the whole of his insanity; and 
his faeulties were so completely deranged. that the attempt 
which he had lately deplored as an unpardonable transgres- 
sion, now appeared to him an indispensable work of piety.— 
He, therefore, repeated his assault upon his own life, under 
the dreadful delusion, that it was right to rid the earth of 
such a sinner; and that the sooner it was accomplished, his 
future misery would be the more tolerable. His purpose be- 
ing again mercifully frustrated, he became, at length, famil- 
iar with despair, and suffered it to be alleviated by conversa- 
tion with Dr. Cotton, a pious and humane physician at St. 
Alban’s, under whose care he had been happily placed. He 
began to take some pleasure in sharing daily the domestic 
worship which was laudably practised by the Doctor; and 
he found relief from his despair, by reading in the serip- 
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tures, that «God hath set forth Jesus Christ as a propitia- 
tion, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God.” Rom. iii. 25. While meditating upon this pas- 
sage, he obtained, in a few minutes, a clear view of the gas- 
pel, which was attended with unspeakable joy. Many of his 
subsequent days were occupied with praise and prayer, ‘and his 
heart overflowed with love to his crucified Redeemer. With 
our God there is nothing impossible. A hymn, which he 
wrote under these delightful impressions, will best describe 
the comfort he enjoyed. 


** How bless’d thy creature is, O God ! when with a single eye, 

He views the lustre of thy word, the day spring from on high ! 
Through all the storms that veil the skies, and frown on earthly things, 
The Sun of Righteousness he eyes, with healing in his wings. 
Struck by that light, the human heart, a barren soil no more, 

Sends the sweet smell of grace abroad, where serpents lurk’d b. fore 
The soul,a dreary province once, of Sutan’s dark domain, 

Feels a new empire form’d within, and owns a heav’nly reign. 

The glorious orb, whose golden beams the fruitful year control, 
Since first, obedient to thy word, he started from the goal, 

Has cheer’d the nations with the joys his orient beams impart ;~— 
But, Jesus ! ’tis thy light alone can shine upon the heart.” 


The first transports of his joy, which almost prevented his 
necessary sleep, having subsided, were followed by a sweet 
serenity of spir it, which he was enabled te retain, notwith- 
standing reviving struggles of corruption. ‘The comfort he 
enjoyed i in the pr ‘ofitable conversation of his beloved physician, 
induced him to prolong his stay at St. Alban’s, for twelve 
months after his recovery. Having determined upon renoun- 
cing his profession of the law, he retired, first to Huntingdon, 
and, two or three years afterwards, to Olney, in Bueking- 
hamshire (at that time under the pastoral care of Mr. New- 
ton, now Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London,) in order 
to indulge, amidst rural scenes, those religious pleasures and 
occupations, which experience had taught him to value far 
above all that the polite or the busy world could afford. An- 
other of his hymns expresses what he felt when entering on 
his retirement. 


* Far from the world, O Lord! I flee, from strife and tumult far, 
From scenes where satan wages still his most successful war. 

The calm retreat, the silent shade, with prayer and praise agree ; 

And seem, by thy sweet bounty, made for those who follow thee. 
There, if thy Spirit touch the soul, and grace her mean abode, 

Qh! with what peace, and joy, and love, she communes with her God' 
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There, like the nightingale, she pours her solitary lays; 

Nor asks a witness of her song, nor thirsts for human praise. 

Author and Guardian of my life, sweet source of light divine, 

And (all harmonious names in one) my Saviour, thou art mine ! 
What thanks I owe thee, and what love, a boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above, when time shall be no more !” 


These two effusions of spiritual gratitude and joy deseribe 
the situation of Mr. Cowper’s mind during the period of his 
life in which they were written. They are inserted, with 
sixty-six more of his composition,* published by Mr. New- 
ton, entitled Olney Hymns. An observation in Mr. Newton’s 
preface to Mr. Cowper’s poems, on the circumstances which 
vecasioned his abode in Olney, is too interesting to be omit- 
ted. ++ By these steps (says he) the good hand of God, un- 
known to me, was providing for me one of the principal bles- 
sings of my life; a friend and a counsellor, in whose compa- 
ny, for almost seven years, though we were seldom seven 
successive hours separated, I always found new pleasure; a 
friend, who was not only a comfort to myself, but a blessing 
to the affectionate poor people among whom I then lived.” 

«Those of you (says Mr. Greatheed, addressing the peo- 
ple of Olney) who, for thirty years past, have lived in the 
fear of God, ean testify the truth of the remark last quoted. 
Often have I heard described the amiable condescension with 
which he listened to your religious converse, the sympathy 
with which he soothed your distresses. and the wisdom with 
which he imparted needful advice. At your stated meetings 
for prayer (would there were such in every parish !) you have 
heard him, with benefit and delight, pour forth his heart be- 
fore God, in earnest intercession, with a devotion equally 
simple, sublime, and fervent, adapted to the unusual combin- 
ation of elevated genius, exquisite sensibility, and profound 
piety, that distinguished his mind. It was, I believe, only 
on such occasions as these, that his constitutional diflidence 
was felt by him as a-burden, during this happy portion of 
his life. Ihave heard him say, that when he expected to 
take the lead in your united prayers, his mind was greatly 
agitated for some hours preceding. But he observed, that 
his trepidation wholly subsided as soon as he began to speak 
in prayer ; and that timidity, which he invariably felt at ev- 
ery appearance before his fellow-creatures, gave place to an 
awful, yet delightful consciousness of the presence of his 
Saviour.” 

Mr. Cowper’s walk with God in private, was consistent 
with the solemnity and fervor of his social engagements. 


* They are distinguished by the initial letter of his sir-name, C 
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Like the Prophet Daniel, and the royal Psalmist, he « knecl- 
ed three times a-day, and prayed and gave thanks before his 
God,” in retirement, beside the regular practice of domestic 
worship. His mind was stayed upon God ; and foran unusu- 
al course of years, it was kept in perfect peace. The corrupt 
dispositions, which have so strong a hold upon the human 
heart, appeared to be peculiarly suppressed in him; and 
when in any degree felt, they were lamented and resisted by 
him. His Hymns, mostly written during this part of his life, 
describe both the general tenor of his shoughts, and their oe- 
easional wanderings, with a force of expression dictated by the 
liveliness of his feelings. While his attainments in the love of 
God were thus eminent, his Christian love to fellow believers, 
and to allaround him, was highly exemplary. To a conduct 
void of offence to any individual, and marked with peculiar 
kindness to all who feared God, was added a beneficenee ful- 
ly proportionate to his ability, and exercised with the great- 
est modesty and discretion. 

The consolation which, after having endured the severest 
distress, he at that time derived from a life of faith in the 
Son of God, who loved him, and gave himself for him, he 
thus describes, in an affecting allegory : 


**T was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since ; with many an arrow, deep infixed, 
My panting side was charg’d; when T withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades, 
There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts 
He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.” 
Task, B. iit. 

This testimony to the truth, and solidity of that peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, which is the privilege of 
them wlio are justified by faith. he published long after he 
had lost all enjoyment of its blessedness. But who would 
not have hoped to see his path, like that of the sun, © shine 
more and more unto the periect day?” The degree and the 
duration of his spiritual comforts, had, perhaps, exceeded the 
usual experience of pious people; and some suspension of 
them would not have seemed surprising ; but who could have 
expected their total and final extinction? Without some 
gross provocation of the Holy Spirit, so dreadful a privation 
of peace and hope could hardly have been imagined ; yet they 
who had the best capacity and advantages for judging in this 
case, remain the most strenuous defenders, and warmest ad 
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mirers of his universal deportment. Firmly as we are per- 
suaded, that menial happiness, which far exceeds in value ev- 
ery outward comiort, deseends from the Father of our spirits, 
we cannot observe this inestimable blessing utterly withdrawn 
from such a character as that just described, without calling 
to mind the language of the prophet Isaiah, +* My thoughts 
are not your thoug ghts, neither are your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord.” 

Mr. Cowper conceived some presentiment of this sad re- 
verse as it drew near ; and during a solitary walk in the fields, 
he composed a hymn, which is so expressive of that faith and 
hope which he retained as long as he possessed himself, that 
although it is very familiarly known, we cannot forbear to 
introduce it in this place. 


“* God moves in a mysterious way, his wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, and rides upon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable mines of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, and works his sov’reign will. 
Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; the clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break in blessings on your head. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, but trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence he hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, unfolding every hour; 

The bud may have a bitter taste but sweet will be the flower. 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, and scan his work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter and he will make it plain.” 


Armed with like faith, let us contemplate the dreary path 
which Mr. Cowper trod. Many have visited its gloomy en- 
trance, and some have been long bewildered in it; but few, 
perhaps, have traced, as he did, its whole extent. ‘The steps 
by which he descended to it were sudden, and awfully pre- 
cipitate. The bright, yet serene lustre. which had usually 
«* marked the road that led him to the Lamb,’ was succeed- 
ed by impenetrable darkness. After the clearest views of the 
love of God, and the expansion of heart which he had enjoyed 
in his ways, his mind became obscured, confused, and dismay- 
ed. He concluded, as too many others have done under so 
sensible a change, and as the psalmist in his infirmity was 
tempted to do, that the Lord bad east him off. that he would 
be favorable no more ; that his mercy was clean gone forev- 
er!” That vivid imagination, which often attained the ut- 
most limits of the sphere of reason, did but too easily trans- 
gress them; and his spirits, no longer sustained upon the 
wings of faith and hope. sunk with their weight of natural 
depression, into the horrible abyss of absolute despair. In 
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this state, his mind became immoveably fixed. He cherished 
an unalterable persuasion, that the Lord, after having renew- 
ed him in holiness, had doomed him to everlasting perdition. 
"The doctrines in which he had been established, directly op- 
posed such a conclusion ; and he remained still equally con- 
vineed of their general truth; but he supposed himself to 
be the only persen that ever believed with the heart unto 
righteousness, and was notwithstanding, excluded from sal- 
vation. In this state of mind, with a deplorable consistency, 
he ceased not only from attendance on public and domestic 
worship, but likewise from every attempt at private prayer ; 
apprehending that for him to implore merey, would be oppo- 
sing the determinate council of God.* Amidst these dread- 
ful temptations, such was his unshaken submission to what 
he imagined the Divine pleasure, that he was accustomed to 
say, “if holding up my finger would save me from endless 
torments, J would not do it against the will of God.” It was 
only at seasons, when, racked by the immediate expectation 
of being plunged into everlasting miscry, his mind became 
wholly distracted, that he ever uttered a rebellious word’ 
against that God of love, whom his lamentable delusion 
transformed into an implacable oppressor. His efforts at 
self-destruction were repeatedly renewed ; but they were 
stimulated by a strong impression, that God had command- 
el him to perpetrate this act; and he even supposed, that 
his involuntary failure in the performance had incurred the 
irrevocable vengeance of the Almighty! To this. and never 
to any other deficiency of obedience, did he usually ascribe 
his imaginary exclusion from werey. 

Habituated to the fearful expectation of judgment, it be- 
vame, as at the period formerly deseribed, by degrees less 
insupportable, He became accessible to a few intimate friends 
in succession, who labored to divert his thoughts from the 
dreadful object that engrossed them, and to excite them to 
activity on different subjects. Thus originated most of those 
poems, which. when published, charmed and surprised both 
the literary and religious world. The attempt was success- 
ful in that which interested him more than poetical fame, 
his partial relief from self torment. Sometimes his mind 
was led so far from the vortex of distress, as to indulge in 
playful essays ; but these intervals were extremely transient. 
In general, his poems are the evident dictates of that rever- 
ence for God, that esteem for the gospel, and that benevo- 


* When invited to attend public worship, he sometimes said, “ Had I the 
universe, [ would give it to go with you; butI dare not do it agaiast the will 
of God.” 
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lence toward fellow-creatures, which characterised his famil- 
iar conversation. Sometimes his thoughts in composition 
glanced upon the subject he designed to avoid ; and nothing 
can afford a more striking picture of himself, than the fol- 
lowing lines in his Poem on Retirement : 


“Look where he comes, —in this embower’d alcove 
Stand close conceal’d, and see a statue move ; 
Lips busy, and eyes fix’d, foot falling slow, 
Arms hanging idly down, hands clasp’d below, 
Interpret to the marking eye distress, 

Such as its symptoms can alone express. 

That tongue is silent now: that silent tongue 
Could argue once, could jest, or join the song, 
Could give advice, could censure or commend, 
Or charm the sorrows of a drooping friend. 
Renounc’d alike its office and its sport, 

Its brisker and its graver strains fall short ; 
Both fail beneath a fever’s secret sway, 

And like a summer-brook, are pass’d away. 
This is a sight for pity to peruse, 

Till she resemble faintly what she views, 
Tillsympathy contract a kindred pain, 

Piere’d with the woes that she laments in vain.” 


The connection of this passage is highly beautiful, but it is 
too large for quotation. It closes with advice to the pitiable 
sufferer (which, alas! Mr. Cowper could not himself exempli- 
fy) to seek the favour of God, as the only balm for a wound- 
ed spirit. At times, indeed, after more than twelve years of 
uninterrupted despair, some transient changes of his mental 
sensations admitted a gleam of hope, of which he immediate- 
ly availed himself for a renewal of intercourse with God.— 
He prayed in private as before his affiction. and even his 
slumbers were thus delightfully occupied. He has spoken 
of such nights, compared with those he usually endured, as 
passed on a bed of rose-leaves instead of fiery tortures, and 
as a transition from hell to heavens These lucid intervals 
were unhappily so short, that he never resumed his attend- 
ance on publie wership. The most tolerable days that he 
spent in the customary state of his mind, he has deseribed as 
begun with traces of horror, left by the most frightful 
dreams. The forenoon, being employed in composition. be- 
eame gradually less distressing. Before dinner he usually 
walked two hours; and the air, the rural prespeets, and mus- 
cular exercise, contributed to his furtherrelief. If at dinner, 
and during the afternoon, he had the company of an intimate 
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friend or two, which was frequently the case during the last 
ten years that he lived in the neighborhood of Olney, their 
conversation seemed to afford the ‘principal alleviation to his 
habitual burthen, ‘The evening was commonly employed in 
reading aloud to some friend who resided with him ; for such 
was the care of God over this amiable sufferer, that he never 

as left without some companion, whose heart the Lord dispos- 
“a to sacrifice every comfort for his preservation and relief, But 
as night approached, his gleom of mind regularly increased ; 
and when he went to his bed, it was not to rest, but to be again 
harrassed in slumber with the terrifying images of a bewil- 
dered fancy, neither censtrained by the control of reason, 
nor diverted by external objects. Innumerable times was he 
constrained to cry out, « would God it were morning!” Ne- 
ver, surely in the lips of a fellow-ereature, could that exela- 
mation be more appropriate, *« behold, and see, if there be 
any sorrow like my sorrow !” 

OF the eeneral condition of his mind, during the last seven 
years of his abode in the vicinity of Olney, whieh certainly 
were the most tranquil that he passed in the latter part of 
his life, the best judgment may be formed from his own ex 
pressions, ina Poem written towards the close of that inter- 
val, part of which we have already quoted. It was occasion- 
ed by the unexpected acquisition of a small portrait of his 
mother, whom he had lost more than half a century before, 
but had never ceased te remember with the warmest grati- 
tude and the fondest affection. Having deseribed her's and his 
father’s passage through this life to a heavenly world, under 
the figure of a voyage speedily terminated, he naturally re- 
verts in the same me taphor ‘ical language, to the distressing 
contrast which his own situation and prospects presented. 


** But me, 
Always froin port withheld, always distress’d,— 


scarce hoping to obtain that rest, 


Me howling winds drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 
Sails ript, seams op’ning wide, and compass lost ; 
And, day by day, som curt@e’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosp’rous course 
But, Oh! that thou art safe, end he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me.” 


The principal pleasure that he appeared capable of receiy- 
ing was, indeed, that which he derived from the happiness of 
others. Instead ef heing provoked to discontent and envy, 
by contrasting their comforts with his own afflictions, there 
evidently was not a benefit that he Knew to be enjoyed by 
ethers, which did not afford him sensible satisfaction ; not a 
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suffering they endured, that did not add to his pain. To the 
happiness of them who were privileged with opportunities of 
shewing their esteem for him, he was most tenderly alive.— 
‘The advancement of the knowledge of Christ in the world at 
large was always near his heart; and whatever coneerned 
the general weliare of mankind was interesting to him, seelu- 
ded as he was from the public, and, in common, from reli- 
gious society. In like manner, from his distant retreat, he 
viewed, with painiul sensations, the progress of infidelity, 
and of sin in every shape. His love to God, though unassist- 
ed by a‘hope of divine favor, was invariably manifested by 
an abhorrence of every thing that he thought dishonorable to 
the Most High, and a delight in all that tended to his glory. 
His sympathising and admiring friends were fondty cher- 
ishing a hope, that the diminution of his sufferings, which 
was apparent for several successive years, would, at length, 
result in his restoration to spiritual peace and joy. Although 
advaneed in vears, his health, by means oi regular exercise, 
and additional society, was: not only preserved, but even 
seemed to improve, notwithstanding (ire root of his bitterness 
evidently still remained. Amidst flattering expectations, the 
Lord permitted some affecting events to revive his distress 
in all its force, and to plunge ‘him again into distraction and 
desperation. He declined all mental or bedily exertion, and 
rejected all attempts at friendly conselation 3 nay, he con- 
ceived his tenderest friends to be transformed, by the powers 
of darkness, into conspirators against his welfare. Expect- 
ing every hour to be his last out of endless torments, noth- 
ing short of this horrible prospect could attract his notice 
for aninstant. Lie refused, day after day, his necessary food ; 
and imminent danger appeared of his speedy departure out 
of life, in so dreadful a state of mind. But the Lord, who 
had dashed the rising hopes of his friends, now mereifully 
disappointed their fears. His period of mortality was ex- 
tended, and means were unexpectedly afforded for his re- 
moval from Olney, to a distant situation, where he could re- 
main under the continual care of an amiable young kinsman, 
who, witha tenderness beyond the common limits of filial af- 
‘feetion, watched over the precious remnant of his life. Mueh 
of it elapsed without a probability of his restoration to the 
state from which he had last fallen.—His intellectual powers 
were so much affected by this relapse that he was only eapa- 
le of attending to the most trivial subjects, even when will- 
ing to have his thoughts diverted from despair. —Loeal ad- 
vantages, the solicitous attention of affectionate friends, and 
the indefatigable assidyity of his only remaining companion, 
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were, at length, rendered so far useful, that he was enabled 
to resume his literary occupations, which were always, when 
pursued, a considerable, though partial alleviation of his dis- 
tress. 

During the last year or two of Mr. Cowper’s life, his 
health and his state of mind appeared to be as much restor- 
ed, as for an equal time at any period during his long afflic- 
tions. ‘Toward the close of the past winter, he was, howe- 
ver, attacked by a bodily disorder, which brought ona rapid 
decay. His young fricud and relative, convinced that he 
would shortly exchange a world of infirmity and sorrow for 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory, repeatedly 
endeavored to cheer him with the prospect, and to assure 
him of the happiness that awaited him. Still he refused to 
be comforted. ¢* O spare me! spare me! You know, you 
know it to be false,”—was his only reply; with the same in- 
vincible despair to which he had so long beeiiaprey. Early 
on the 25th of April, 1800, he sunk into a state of apparent 
insensibility, which might have been mistaken for a tranquil 
slumber, but that his eyes remained half open. His breath 
was regular, though feeble ; and his countenance and animal 
frame were perfectly serene. In this state he continued for 
twelve hours, and then expired, without heaving his breath. 

What a sudden transition, from the deepest anguish to the 
heights of blessedness! All his tears are wiped away ; and 
the reasons of the divine procedure towards him are fully ex- 
plained. «* Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God 
Almighty! Just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
Saints ‘” 


~~ 
From the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL CAUSES OF NATIONAL 
JUDGMENTS. 


THE design of this paper is to call the attention of the 
reader to a subject intimately connected with our national 
prosperity. If the subjeet had been merely political, uncon- 
nected with the existence and best interests of the Christian 
Church, it would not have been inserted in this Magazine. 
If there be a supreme God. it is proper men should acknowl- 
edge him ; if the destinies of nations be in his hand, it is fit 
they should confess his providence. It is a primary object of 
infinite wisdom to convince men there is a moral Governor 
in the universe. ‘To this end every event is directed, because 
the happiness of creatures depends on their knowing and be. 
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ing reconciled to divine Sovereignty.—There is a most im- 
portant sense in whic communities are the subjects of mor- 
ai command, which it is their duty suitably to acknowledge. 
Therefore God, in his word, addresses nations, churches, and 
families. He gives a law of duty, promises to their obedi- 
ence, and threatnings to their disobedience. As an addition- 
al motive to reverence him, and give the strongest evidence 
of his universal efficiency, by the mouth of his prophets he 
hath informed us how he will deal with nations to the end 
of the world, He hath foretold the moral character they 
should sustain, and how his providence would reward them. 
The present age is predicted as a period in which blasphe- 
mous impiety would come to its height, and draw down the 
heaviest vengeance of God on mankind. 

There is no period recorded in history, that ought so much 
to astonish us as the present, or wherein events so great and 
destructive to the lives, liberties and properties of men, have 
succeeded in sueh rapid succession, as within the compass 
of a few years past. The Freach empire, with its despotic 
head, as an overflowing scourge, hath subjected many nations, 
stripped them of their wealth, their liberties, and their crown. 
All the countries of continental Europe have been stained 
with the bloed of their sens. At the moment when we were 
ready to say the oppression must become universal, an awful 
and a bloody stroke hath been given to the power of the op- 
pressor. ‘This destruction of the greatest and best appoint- 
ed force that man could bring together, hath not its parallel 
in the history of mankind. More men may have been col- 
lected, in the shape of an undisciplined, ungoverned multi- 
tude; but never before, did so many great captains, so ma- 
ny veterans in warfare, conflict together as in the present 
European contest. I do not mention this to give the reader 
a history of the wars that are going forward, but to excite 
him to fear and repent before the sovereign of the earth. 

In the present commotions of the nations, there are sin- 
gular marks of an avenging providence. God is ordering 
events in a very surprising manner to chastise men. We 
know that wars have been, in some part of the habitable earth, 
in every age, for they are natural effects of the lusts of men; 
but there hath not been like what is now exhibited by the 
providence of God. All this was foretold. It is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies very expressly written. Infidelity and 
apostacy, long before they took place, were predicted for 
this very period of time. The judgments, the battle of Al- 
mighty God to punish sin. was at the same time foretold. 
We who now live see the accomplishment ; which is a new 
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and wonderful evidence for the truth of the seriptures, that 
our fathers did not have. ‘he sins which God threatened 
to punish, were to be committed within the professing Chris- 
tian worid ; for iniidelity, as we commonly understand the 
word, and apostacy could not magpen among the heathen ; 
and the destruetive wars, that wer » appointed to punish, are 

nearly conlined to the same Christian worid. It is a strange 
sight we beiiold ‘—an astonishing event we eontemplate vad 
Look on the whole heathen world, it is hushed in peace, per- 
haps more universally than was ever known before. Oh 
that it might be a presage of their speedily receiving the 
doctrines of peace, that were preached by our divine Re- 
deemer! Look on the whole Christian werld, itis all embreil- 
ed in war, filled with the bitterest animosity; blood hath 
flowed in torrents ; it still flows, and will probably continue 
the same for years to come. Can we refrain from determin- 
ing that this is a part of the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty ; part of the vintage and the harvest, when the 
blood should flow to the horses’ bridles, and all the fowls of 
heaven be called on to come and feed on the slain bodies of 
kings, and captains, and mighty hosts? What a literal fullil- 
ment is this, of what is now seen in Europe? Enough hath 
been seen te inform us of the period in which we live ; 3 but it 
has not come to its close. ‘That reverse in victory, which 
ha.h lately happened, will doubtless have great consequen- 
ces, which I do not predict; but it will not stop the effusion 
of blood ; it mayrather increase it. ‘Through a vast portion 
of the world the old foundations of government are so broken 
down; the perversion of men’s natural rights has been so 
great; the violent usurpations of property. and honor have 
been so many, and the enmity of contending nations become 
so fixed, that a state of peace cannot speedily sueceed. 

There is nothing in human nature, or the state of ihe nations, 
to warrant sucha conclusion. It is too probable this bloody 
state of things, with many intervening changes, will continue 
until men have exhausted the means of destruction. God 
hath prepared the way; he hath stored up the means, and 
formed the instruments of avenging his justice on a Juxuri- 
ous and disbelieving world. So full of sinand misery is that 
state of things we are contemplating that a humane soul would 
wish to turn from the scene, and forever forget it, if we 
were not called to the prospect for moral instruction. Here 
we see the bitter nature of those sinful priaciples which de- 
prave the heart, and too often govern the counsels of nations. 
Here we see tyranny stripped of all disguise, and may learn 
how much we ought to loathe our own “degenerate natures ; 
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for every unprincipled sinner is a tyrant, according to the 
opportunities and abilities God gives him. Here we see the 
genuine fruits of infidelity, and of an apostacy from the sim- 
ple, holy spirit of the Gospel. Here we see the truth of 
God’s word, first, in its description of the sins those would 
commit, on whom the clearest light shines; and then in the 
judgments that he has threatened as their punishment. We 
behold the awfulness of divine justice when it cometh forth 
to punish guilty nations. 

Finally, from such a fulfilment of the prophetic word, we 
get a new evidence, that the punishments threatened for eter- 
nity will actually fall upon the finally impenitent. 

What hath been written is designed to introduce some re- 
fiections on the present prospects of the American people and 
eburch. 

We have been contemplating an awful scene at a distance, 
and may now see its beginning among ourselves. ‘The inqui- 
ry which for a number of years hath been made, whether 
we should have a part, in these judgments which were plainly 
foretold, is now determined beyond a doubt. The fulfilment 
of the prophecy is a sure exposition, how far judgment shall 
extend. We now see it to be on the whole Christian world, 
and on those people that denominate themselves Christians in 
every quarter of the globe. We indulged a hope of being 
exempted, in a situation so distant, from the original causes 
of war. When God intends to punish, he can prepare the 
way and provide the means. We, also, indulged a hope, be- 
cause we supposed the anti-christian apostacy never had a 
prevalent sway on our shores. Werelied much on our priv- 
ileges, and could not think ourselves wicked enough to ex- 
pect such judgments as are threatened. It is no new thing 
for men to overrate their own goodness, and to think that 
their religious privileges, although greatly misimproved, will 
bea defence. it is not uncommon for them to be ignerant 
how they appear in the sight of an infinitely holy God. 
When most deserving of his rebuke, they think themselves 
the safest, and see not the cloud of divine anger that is ready 
to break upon them. Sin always exeuses itself, ingratitude 
pleads many alleviations of iis baseness, security hopes the 
best, when the worst is at the door; and this is that folly of 
sinners which proves their ruin both for time and eternity. 

It would be a lengthy business to give a catalegue of all 
our fransgressions against God; still there are several par- 
ticulars, it would be very wrong not to mention, especially 
our national neglect of not aeknowledging Him. 
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We have sinned against privileges, both civil and religious, 
greater than are enjoyed by any other people under heav ens 
Enter into a comparison with every other part of the world, 
this will appear.—We are the children ofa people, who at a 
Jate period came into a wilderness, purposely to enjoy civil 
and religious liberty ; to erect a civil state on the purest prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice, where all might have equal 
rights and protection : to form churches on the simple, pure 
and holy principles of the gospel, in which brethren might 
dwell together in peace, without any oppression of. the con- 
science. ‘They were men of property, piety and seience; matur- 
ed by experience, and far different from those ignorant adven- 
turers, who generally setile new countries solely for the sake 
of gain. 'The institutions they formed have the internal marks 
of greai wisdom, and their usefulness hath been proved by ex- 
perience. This hath been our inheritance. We have been 
the freest people on earth. Our religious institutions have 
been the most uncorrupted. All the people have been equal- 
ly favored, and God hath crowned us with every blessing. Of 
these great blessings we have been very insensible, seeming 
to think they were so much our natural right they eould hard- 
jy be forfeited. We have not the piety of our fathers. In 
vast numbers, there is no appearance of the power of god- 
liness, and the form of religion is more for the sake ofa 
worldly decency than for the honor of God. Religious dis- 
course is banished from our social cireles ; and we live more 
for this world than for another. We are become a luxuri- 
ous people. Multitudes have forsaken regular industry, en- 
deavoring to make gain by deceptive arts, and speculations in 
little things. Intemperance with its dreadful train of evils, 
isdestroying millions. Where are brotherly love, meckness, 
humility, Christian watehfulness and vital piety? Where 
ave family prayer, family government and instruction ?-— 
Where is the evidence that the great body of the people are 
training up for heaven, under the advantages God hath 
given them ? 

Among the sins of a people, who have Christian means of 
information, a profanation of the sabbath is one of the most 
displeasing to God, and it is one which greatly increases a- 
mong us. There are multitudes who do not attend public 
worship with any Christian denomination. In innumerable 
instances the day is openly, profaned by amusement or labor. 
The practice of laboring on the sabbath, is a sin of modern 
date in this part of the nation. There used to be means of 
bearing down the transgression, if any presumptuously at- 
tempted it, There used to be a fortitude, which did not re- 
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treat before public profanation, and among the fathers of the 
people, those esteemed themselves the most honorable, who 
were most vigilant in supporting a visible holiness on the 
Lord’s day ; but the gold is becoming dim. It is diffieult to 
determine which is the most guilty in the sight of God, an 
ignorant man, who amuses himself and labors on the Sab- 
bath; or his dignified neighbor, who hath knowledge, and is 
clothed with authority to suppress the crime, but neglects his 
duty. 

There is another wide spread evil, carrying in its train all 
manner of dishonesty ; an immoderate desire of wealth. ‘This 
sin seems to have taken too much hold in every age and 
character among us. A deeent eompetency is considered as 
nothing, unless there be prospects of speedy wealth. All seas 
and all regions have been searehed, and all means used to 
accomplish the end. The state of the nations for many 
years past, hath given great seope for these exertions, and 
they have brought much wealth into our country. In sight 
of this worldy love God is displeased. This hoarded wealth 
is to perish by evil travail. By immense losses on the seas, 
the interruption of lawful and commendable business, and the 
incalculable internal demands that must be made on the 
people, a gulph is opened that will swallow up all this pro- 
fusion of increase. From existing causes the consequence 
seems to be inevitable. A most holy God hath seen the mis- 
use of his blessings ; and hath entered on his book of remem- 
brance all our ingratitude, sensuality, and impiety. 


( To be Continued. ) 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 


“i brief sketch of the conversation which passed between a cler- 
gyman in New-England, and one of his parishioners, a 
young householder, who had, for years, embraced the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. 


HAVING embraced this doctrine, he thought, as the doe- 
trine very naturally suggests, that he might live as he listed, 
and after all be happy. 

A. ID. 1804. he was seized with a disorder, which a num- 
ber of physicians told him would carry him away lingering- 
ly. His chief surgeon being a serious man, and perhaps ap- 


prised of his state of mind, very seriously advised him to set 
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his house in order, for he must die and not live.* From this 
time he was confined to his house till his death, which hap- 
pened within twenty months. 

From tie time he was given over by his physicians, he had 
some, tho’ at first very few serious thoughts about futurity. 
I, (the clergyman) who was present at the time a number of 
physicians made known their decision respecting his case, 
and whose mind was much affected for the young man, visit- 
ed him in the early part of his confinement, and was but very 
cooly received, Still L was determined to visit him as long 
as I should be permitted. In a month or twe, my visits were 
not only willingly but gladly received. Conversation now 
began to assume a more familiar tone. He began to be 
somewhat inquisitive with regard to doctrines; acknowl- 
edged his belief in universal salvation, and wished to hear 
what objections could be raised against it. I endeavored to 
lay before him some of the more prominent objections fur- 
nished by reason and the word ef God, They seemed to be 
received with little emotion. Pereeiving this, F asked him 
if he firmly believed in that doctrine. He replied he did, and 
had been in the belief a number of years. I laid before him 
what I conceived to be gospel truths; declared by divine 
authority, the necessity of regeneration in this world, in or- 
der to future happiness: he must be born again in this world, 
or he must be miserable in the next. He heard such truth 
with as little concern as the Jewish counsellor. Realizing 
he was a dying man, I could not forbear addressing him as 
such, and put to him a very serious question. IT prefaced it 
in the following manner: Mr, ——, you are not insensible 
that a few months will close your temporal existence, and 
then you must appear before the dread tribunal of your Ma- 
ker and Judge, who is holy himself, and approves of nothing 
but holiness in his creatures. I wish to ask you one question, 
to which I wish you to return an honest and direct answer. 
As vou profess to believe that all mankind will be saved, 
whatever may be their character in this world. to bring fu- 
ture things present. Are you willing to appear before yeur 
holy and impartial Judge with the character you now sus- 
tain? He paused—and pausing—answered, No. I further 
asked him if he ever felt secure in resting his all upon the 
doctrine. He frankly replied, «* There was always a some- 
thing that whispered, Your scheme may not be true.” These 


* How desirable it is that physicians be pious men. The goed they may do 


can easier be conceived than expressed. We have reason to think that this 


concise observation led this careless young man into a train of serious thought. 
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observations made an open way for further conversation, suit- 
ed to existing circumstances, as all would naturally expect. 
I expostulated with him upon the unsafeness of trusting to 
a scheme of religion, which admitted of such an alarming 
possibility. Be you holy as the Scriptures of truth require, 
and there is no possibility of your being lost; for holiness and 
happiness ave inseparably connected, as are also sin and mis- 
ery. . 

Much conversation of this sort passed at this, and other 
succeeding visits. He grew more and more free to open his 
mind, as it respected past and present exercises. 1 believe he 
revealed every thing of importance. He owned he had taken 
much pains to believe this doctrine, which so well agrees 
with human depravity. allows men to slumber in earnal se- 
curity, and invites to pleasure, earnal gratitic ‘ation and indul- 

ence in every sin and vice, upon the daring presumption that 
God will not punish them in the future world. ‘To confirm 
himself in such a dangerous belief he had read, among others, 
and owned Dr. Huntington’s work. He wished me to read it 
and lay before him what I thought exceptionable. It was 
done. Some things in that book appeared differently to him 
from what they had before appeared. ‘The Dr.’s sentiment, 
when treating of the parables of the sheep and the goats, of 
the wheat and the chaff, in representing the wheat and sheep 
as the people, the goats and chaff as their sins, (preposterous 
representation) he joined with me in saying was an affront of- 
fered to common sense, and equally against the wisdom and 
truth of God. 

He now abandoned hisformerly beloved scheme. and locked 
upon himself, as he really was, a lost, undone sinner, expos- 
ed to everlasting death. He was really under pungent con- 
viction. Being a young man of high, brave spirits, he said 
but little ; but his countenance and deep and involuntary 
sighs evinced keen sensations! He now could wonder at 
his former ease in sin! He looked with astonishment upon 
his past life, spent in transgression, forgetfulness of God, at- 
tachment to pleasure, pride i in profanity. and the contempt 
he cast upon seriousness in matters of religion. « What a 
life,” said he, with a deep anxiety, * have I lived! T have la- 
boured hard to believe a lie! I have exerted all my powers 
to work myself into a delusion! Now, though I see, in some 
measure. my lost state, yet I have not obtained the one thing 
needful !! Soon I must die. and unless God have merey upon 
me, I must perish forever!!! And since I have resisted the 
truth so Jong. and set myself against the Lord so persevering- 
ly, I have little hopes of ever being saved!!! He wished me te 
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visit and pray with him often, that he might, hy some means 
or other, béfore he lett the world, receive that chang ge, which 
all his lite long till now, he had treated witn contempt. He 
thouzht still, he was not concerned enough, and wondered he 
could live no more impressed with truth, in such a near 
view of death, and the certainty, if he remained as he was 
till he expired in death, he must suffer the pains of eternal 
fire. y 
About a month before he died, he ordered his coftin made 
and brought into his room, expecting that would cause him 
to realize more effectually, the danger he was in, and stir up 
his mind to the embracing of the one thing needful. It was 
done as he commanded. But, whether this was used, in di- 
vine Providence, as a mean to produce the anticipated effect, 
is left. 

Much in the same state of mind he remained till the day 
he died, which was the Sabbath, and being in the season of 
public worship, I was not with him when he gave up the ghost. 
I was informed, however, by a good woman, whe was with 
him in his expiring moments, that, by what she eould under- 
stand of his broken sentences, she was induced to believe his 
peace was made with Gad, and that he died in Christ. This 
too must be left tillthat awful day, when he and his minister 
must stand before the Son of Man. 

Ife expired some time in 1802, was interred masonieally, 
and waits the summons ofthe last trumpet. 

The above is a statement of fact, attested by a reader of 
your useful Magazine. 

The reader is seriously urged to reflect upon the impor- 
tance of studying the oly Scriptures, with serious assiduity, 
io find a system, upon which he may safely build his faith, 
and aecording to which le may practice with absolute safety. 

lt seems a Universalist, upon trial, judged his foundation 
awfully unsafe to build for eternity. If, upon impartial in- 
vestigation and trial, which, if any thing ordinary, the near 
approach of death will oceasion, the Universalian scheme is 
abandoned to alarming doubt, and fearful apprehensions of 
its fallibility, how justly may such shudder and quake who 
rest their ail upon it!! 

Why, then, do any believe it? Not because the Bible at- 
tests it, but beeause."sad indeed the eause, it sounds a unison 
with depraved nature. We easily believe what we wish to 
be true. and will even hope against hope. It is a dream of 
a wicked and deceiving heart, suggested by the father of lies, 


who told our far too eredulous mother she should not surely 
die. 
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Let none be so unwise as to give heed in the least degree 
to so cruel a deceiver. Let none be caught in so fatal a 
snare of the arch fowler, as to believe his lying absurdities ; 
but, as prisoners of hope, turn to the strong hold. 

‘he advocates of the doctrine of universal salvation are, 

ina most friendly manner, urged to find a rational aud serip- 
tural solution of the following important questions: What 
does Solomon mean by the wicked eating the fruit of their 
own way, and being filled with their own devices? What 
does he mean by the fear of the wicked, which he says shall 
come upon them’ What does he mean by the perishing of the 
hope of the unjust man? What shall we understand by Prov. 
xxix. 4, He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy? What 
does David mean, Psalm ii. 6, Upon the wicked God shall 
rain snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest, the 
portion of their cup? What did Isaiah mean, when he said, 
There is no peace to the wicked? What did Daniel mean, 
in his last chapter, by the everlasting contempt to which some 
shall awake? What did Christ mean by the everlasting pun- 
ishment into which some were to go away ? Who shall quench 
the fire, which Christ said shall mever be quenched? Who 
shall kill the worm, which Christ said shall never die? In 
Mark iil. 29, What did our Saviour mean, by their never 
having forgiveness, who blaspheme against the Holy Ghost ; 
and of being in danger of eternal damnation? What did the 
Saviour mean by their coming forth unto the resurrection of 
damnation, who have done evil? What idea did Paul mean 
io suggest to the Thessalonians, where he says, The Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be revealed from heaven, with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who shall be punished with everlasting: destruction, 
from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power? What did St. Jude mean by the elernal fire, the ven- 
geance of which the ancient sinners of the plain were suffer- 
ing? What does St. John mean by the unjust being unjust 
still, and the filthy being filthy still? In fine; What shali be 
understood by the long catalogue of Scriptures, which are of 
the above import ? 

It is the serious opinion of the writer of the above, that, if 
language has any meaning, and if ideas canbe communicated 
by it, the whole current of Scripture runs against the doe- 
ivine of universal salvation. E.R, 
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6% On giving Money in Charity. 
From the Panoplist. 


ON GIVING MONEY IN CHARITY. 
SIR, 


I kuow not that you are in the habit of giving advice ; or 
that you will deem it compatible with the objects of your 
Miscellany to lay a plain statement of a difticuit case, before 
your readers. But, believing that your sympathy will be ex- 
cited by my painful situation, and that you will be disposed 
todo any thing reasonable for my relief, L submit the foilow- 
ing account of my perplexities. 

It is a notorious fact, that the present time is remarkable 
on account of the multitude of demands made upun our prop- 
erty for objects termed charitable. I am = sure no age was 
ever burdened with so many charitable socielies, and charita- 
ble subscriptions, and charitable calls, laying continual siege 
to a man’s purse. 

Our minister, Mr. Editor, has caught this phrenzy, (for 
such J esteem it,) and he is borne away by the popular cur- 
rent beyond the bounds of reason, and (as it appears to me,) 
beyond the dictates of his own judgment. He holds it to be 
a privilege to live in such an age as this, when demands on 
our charity are so rapidly increasing. He alledges that there 
is in the Bible such a text as this; Jt is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Consequently, he often inculeates the duty 
of giving away money, as a mean of increasing our own hap- 
piness. And, preposterous as it may appear, I have heard 
him pray. that opportunities for exercising our charity might 
be multiplied, in order, according to his doetrine, that our 
own happiness might be proportionably increased. 

But our minister, sir, is not centent with barely preaching 
and praying in this style. If he were. I should not trouble 
you with this complaint. For I can brave out pretty hard 
things from the pulpit, if nobody will throw them into my 
face and eyes on week days. But whenever the minister 
rides up to my door, [am afraid of seeing some subscription, 
some constitution of a charitable society, in which money is 
the prime requisite of membership. T expect to hear some- 
thing about the poor heathen, or of some young man who 
must be edueated for the ministry, or some other proposal, 
equally hostile to my purse and my inclinations. 

By his many good qualities, and known integrity, our min- 
ister has great influence with his people. And whenever he 
proposes a plan of charity, it receives pretty general patron- 
age. This practice of giving is becoming so customary 
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among us, that any one who refuses his support to charita- 
ble purposes will feel himself in some danger of being count- 
ed niggardly. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I and my wife have, by our industry and 
good management, scraped together a handsome property. 
We know tnat we have as much money as ourneighbors, and 
we love to have others know it too. We wishto hold a res- 
pectable standing in society. We have as good a house, ap- 
pear as well clad, and set as good a table as any round us. 
And we intend todo so still. But then, sir, we came hardly 
by our property, and cannot think of throwing it away. We 
have never profited by the charity of others ; and we can’t 
see how others have any elaim on the fruits of our hard la- 
bor. To give away our money for the various charitable 
purposes proposed, would be totally contrary to all our ideas 
and rules of economy. I was never convinced, that charity 
meant giving away money. I wish my fellow creatures well 5 
I have as much feeling for them as any man. But I believe 
it was never understood in former times, that charity impli- 
_ ed the giving away of our property. This-is certainly a new 
coined doctrine. Se, Mr. Editor, I am in conscience oppes- 
ed to this new plan. 

Besides, Sir, I have several children. And my wife, 
though she is notably industrious and frugal herself, intends 
to make ladies of her daughters. Fashions, you know, run 
high. We think we ean afford to support our children on a 
level with the first. And to educate my sons, to indulge my 
daughters with frequent parties, to keep up with the nume- 
rous improvements in fashions and manners ; all this takes 
off my loose change. so that I have nothing to give, if my con- 
science were not opposed to the plan. 

Now comes the difficulty. It wounds me exceedingly to fall 
behind my neighbors in any thing. I ean't endure to be 
thought mean or stingy. It hurts me intolerably to put offa 
charitable subseription, on which I see the names of many, 
who are not so able as myself. A thing of this kind will 
sometimes make me feel disagreeably a whole month. Tam 
afraid that many will think I am not so rich as my neighbors, 
because I do not give away so much as they do. 

Ina word, [am brought to this dilemma ; I must either give 
away my money, or run the risk of being regarded as an un- 
derling, and of loosing somewhat of my minister's good opin- 
ion, for you must know that he thinks me quite a reputable 
man. 

Now I see no way of relief, unless our minister and his 
friends can be induced to suspend their exertions for eharita- 
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ble purposes. This would bring us all to a level again, and 
my money would ve safe. I know of no one more likely to 
have influence with our minister than yourself Mr. Editor.— 
He places confidence in you; and does not fail to read every 
thing which your work contains. Now what I have to re- 
quest of you is, that you, or some of your keen correspon- 
dents, should produce a piece on the mischiefs of multiply- 
ing, and hunting up, objects of charity. Be pointed and se- 
vere in your strictures. Tell people how painful it is to see 
so many subscription papers. Paint their evil efieets in glow- 
ing colors. ‘They will drain all the money from the coun- 
try; they will cireumscribe the pleasures of our children, 
and reduce them to a state of penury. You will have a wide 
field before you, and I have no doubt but you will ovcupy it 
to advantage. 

sy aspeedy attention to this subject you will probably re- 
lieve your humble sevant, JAPHETH,. 

P.S. While Tam about writing, Mr. Editor, I ought to 
put in a word for my wife, whose situation is full as painful 
as my own, and who agrees with me fully in my sentiments 
on this subject. You must know that the women in our town 
have formed a Cent Society for charitable purposes. It is 
very fashionable to become members of it. But my wife, 
though she wishes to be equal with any, cannot feel willing 
yet to joig this institution. 

She has tried various methods to throw off the dreaded op- 
probrium of being backward in such a thing. Sometimes she 
wants the money for her daughters. At other times she en- 
deavors to ridicule the society on account of its name, as a 
frivolous and childish thing. Were it a Dollar, or an Eagle 
Society. says she, J would join it. But it all does not an- 
swer. The women, she fears, will regard it as a little thing 
in my wife, to refuse a cent a week, when she cannot say but 
the object is good. And many have no more sense than to 
reply, to the last mentioned argument, that if a cent is too 
inconsiderable, she may freely put in a dollar, or on eagle, 
in lieu of it. 

You see our situation, Sir. Do say something very point- 
ed against Cent Societies, on my wife’s account. 
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From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine 


A PARABLE. 
A GENTLEMAN of the country, upon the oceasion of 
some signal service his man had done him, gave him a curi- 
ous silver cup. David (for that was the man’s name) was 
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exceedingly fond of the present, and preserved it with the 
greatest care. But, one day, by accident, his cup fell intoa 
vessel of aquaforlis. He, taking it to he no other than com- 
mon water, thought his cup safe enough, and therefore neg- 
lected it till he had dispatched an affair of importance, about 
which he was employed, imagining it would then be time 
enough to take out his cup. 

At length a fellow servant came into the same room, when 
the cup was nearly dissolved, and, looking into the aquafortis, 
asked David, who had thrown any thing into that vessel.— 
David said that his cup aceidently fell into that water. Up- 
on this his fellow servant informed him that it was not eom- 
mon water, but aquaforlis, and that his cup was almost dis- 
solved in it. When David heard this, and was satisfied of 
the truth of it, with his own eyes, he heartily grieved. And 
at the same time, he was astonished to see the liquor as clear 
as if nothing had been dissolved in it, or mixed withit. Af- 
ter a little while, seeing the small remains of it vanish, and 
not perceiving the least particle of silver, he utierly despaired 
of ever seeing his cup again. Upon this he bitterly bewailed 
his loss with many tears, and refused to be comforted. 

His fellow servant, pitying him in this condition of sorrow, 
told him, that their master could restore him the very same 
eup again. David disregarded this as utterly impossible.— 
«© What do you talk of (says he to his fellow servant ;) do 
you not know that the cup is entirely dissolved, and that not 
the least bit of silver is to be seen? Are not all the parts of 
the cup mingled with aquafortis, and become parts of the 
same mass? How then can my master, or any man alive, 
produce the silver anew, and restore my cup? It ean nev- 
er be: I give it over for lost: I am sure I shall never see 
it again.” Tlis fellow servant still insisted, that their mas- 
ter could restore the same cup. And David as earnestly in- 
sisted, that it was absolutely impossible. 

While they were debating this point, their master came in, 
and asked them what they were disputing about. When they 
had informed him, he said to David, «« What you so positive- 
ly pronounced to be impossible, you shall see me do with ve- 
ry little trouble. Fetch me (said he to the other servant) 
some sali water, and pour it into the vessel of aquafortis.” 
Now look (says he) the silver will presently fall to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, ina white powder. When David saw this, 
he began to have good hopes of seeing his cup restored. Next 
his master ordered a servant to drain off the liquor, and to 
take up the powdered silver and melt it: thus it was redue- 
ed into one solid piece ; and then, by the silver-smith’s ham- 
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mer, formed into a cup of the same shape as before. Thus 
Duvid’s cup was restored, with a very sniall loss of its weight 
and value, 

{¢ is no uncommon thing for men, like David in this para- 
ble, to imagine that to be impossible. which yet persons of 
greater skill and wisdom than themselves can easily perform. 
David was as posilive that his master could not restore his 
cup, as unbelievers are that it is incredible God should raise 
the dead: and he had as much appearance of reason on his 
side as they. Ifa human body, dead, crumbles into dust, and 
mingles with the earth, or with the water of the sea, so as to 
be discernible no more ; so the silver cup was dissolved into 
parts invisible, aud mingled with the mass of aquaforlis. Is 
it not then easy to be conceived that as a man has wisdom 
and power enough to bring these parts of the silver to be vis- 
ible again, and to reduce them to a cup as before ; so God, 
the maker of heaven and earth, must have wisdom and pow- 
er enough to bring the parts of a dissolved human body to- 
gether, and to form them into a human body again? What 
though David could not restore his own cup? Was that a 
reason that no man could do it? And when his master had 
promised to restore it; what though David could not possibly 
conjecture by what method his master would do it?) This was 
no proof that his master was ata loss fora method. So, 
though men cannot raise the dead, yet God, who is infinitely 
wiser and stronger, can. And though we cannot find out the 
method by which he will do this, yet we are sure, that he 
who at first took the dust of the ground and formed it into 
the body of man, can, with the same ease, take the dust. inte 
which my body shall be dissolved, and form it into a human 
body again. Nay, if a body be burned and consumed by fire, 
the parts of that body are no more really lost than the invis- 
ible particles of the dissolved cup. As David then was wrong 
in thinking, that it was impossible for his master to restore 
his cup; it must be, at least. equally wrong for us to think 
it impossible that God should raise the dead. 

HALLET. 


————o 
From the Connecticut Evargelical Magazine. 


Letter, on the Sovereignty of God,to a friend under serious 
impressions. 


S™R—TI am happy to find, that of late. your attention is ta- 
ken up so entirely, with the concerns of eternity. God has 
taken hold of vour conscience. Thope it is his design. to make 
you a vessel of merey. I find you are much disturbed with 
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the sovereignty of God, in the dispensations of his grace.— 
This is not uncommon, with people in your circumstances ; 
but it is an evidence of the enmity of the carnal heart against 
God. God is showing you your heart. You have heretofore 
had little acquaintance with yourself, in respect to your re- 
lation to God. You will find, that your natural opposition to 
him is as great, as the scriptures have represented it, 

TI will take the liberty. to make to you some observations, on 
the sovereigniy of God: and on that opposition to it, which so 
often appears among men. 

‘Lhe sovereignty of God consists in his doing whatever he 
pleases. In the exercise of this sovereignty, he has created 
what worlds, and what intelligent creatures, he saw fit. He 
manages and disposes of them, in all circumstances, as he 
thinks proper. He gives them such abilities and aceommo- 
dations ; as he chooses. In his own wisdom, he brings men 
into being. in this or that age of the world. He orders the 
circumstances of their country, parentage, constitution of 
body, education, prosperity, or ‘adversity. He gives or with- 
holds the light of the gospel. Where the light of the gospel 
is enjoyed, he sometimes attends it, with the influences of his 
spirit, so that many are awakened, and brought home to 
Christ ; and at other times, he withholds those influences, and 
the people are stupid. He awakens and renews one, and ano- 
ther is left. He hath merey on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. They are hardened by those very 
means, by which they ouglit to ‘he persuaded to repent. and 

believe the gospel. He doth all things according to the 
council of his own will.—There is none can stay his hand, 
or say unto God, What doest thou ? 

But the sovereignty of God is not the gratification of a ea- 
pricious spirit. He does not act like an unreasonable des- 
pot. He is infinitely wise and judicous, in the manage- 
ment of his creatures. He manifests infinite goodness in 
his dealings. Doubtless he ean assign a sufficient reason, 
for the creation of the world. and of all his creatures— 
why he placed them in such cireumstances, under such laws, 
and disposes of them as he does. He has told us his object : 
It is the publie good, or greatest general happiness. He en- 

_viches bis creatures. with the best manifestations of his own 
glorious perfections by his administration, and he gratifies 
his benevolence, and makes all things work together, for the 
good of them that love him. This is a laudable object. He 
has wisdom to devise the means. and power to accomplish it. 
He takes his measures, and without asking leave of erea- 
tures, who are but of yesterday, pursues his object. He 
does whatever will in the end best answer his main design. 
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Atl things were at first created, and are constantly managed 
for this ead. He makes as many worlds, and as many crea- 
tures as are necessary to it. He orders their circumstances, 
and controls their actions, and will produce the greatest gen- 
eral good, in defiance of all opposition, All opposition will 
in the end be overruled (o subserve it, Nothing is in vain : 
All things answer his benevolent purposes.—This is his sove- 
reignty. It is his fixed contre! and government of all things, 
to answer designs the most desirable and excellent, that can 
be devised, by his infinite wisdom.—God is the author of all 
things. He has a right to do what he will, with his ewn. 
‘The eattle upon a thousand hills are his. Ilis right to An- 
gels and men is as well founded, as to the beasts of the field. 
Certainly he has «a right to use them, to accomplish such 
desirable ends. 

‘Lhe dominion of God is necessarily sovereign, He has no 
superior, or equal with whom he may take counsel. None 
is able (o give it. He can do nothing in any other way, but 
a sovereign way. He must do what he does, of his own will, 
without advice or direction. Who was there to tell him how 
far to extend ercation, what government to institute among 
his creatures, and how to order the things of his providence ? 
Tle was oblized to adept hisown plans. « Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord, and who hath been his counsellor ¢”’ 

‘The sovereignty of God is desirable. IfGod were uawil-— 
ling to take the management of all things inte bis hands, 
Who would?) Whom could we trust? Who has suflicient wis- 
dom. or power? Would not bis creatures be ready to apply to 
him, and entreat,that he would not suffer every thing to go to 
ruin? It is desirable that the general interest of the universe 
should prosper. It is a blessing, that he has undertaken to 
bring it about. The benevolent rejoice in it. Jt demands 
the acknowledgements of all. «The Lord reigns, let the 
earth rejoice. let the multitude of the istes be glad thereof!” 

Besides: In the matter of the dispensations of saving 
grace, Who shall tell God how to bestow it? Which of us 
shall fix on the proper persons? Shall it be left to every one 
io do as he thinks fit, about accepting mercy! This would 
be astonishing grace. But is it not so with us? And do not 
all with one consent refuse it ? Shall all then be left to their 
fatal choice? Shall there be no example of mercy? Some 
must be left, as vessels of wrath, to show his wrath, and 
make his power known. Whom shall he take, and whom 
shall he leave? He ean tell. Let the business remain with 
him. Thank him that he will attend to it. Let him have 
merey on whom he will have mercy, aud leaye whom he will 
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to be the monuments of justice, to answer a necessary pur- 
pose—to support the energy of his beneficent moral govern- 
ment. All have deserved his wrath, and no one has reason 
to complain, if he suffers it. God knows as well how to or- 
der in this matter, as in others: and true and righteous are 
his judgments. None need fear an undeserved or unreasona- 
ble punishment. ‘he lost are punished for their crimes, 
and according to their own doings ; and such as are pardon- 
ed, are saved to the glory of God’s merey, and from the 
goodness of his heart. He will have mercy on whom he will 
have mercy. while he endures, with much iong- suffering, the 
vessels of wrath. fitted to destruction. It lies in his breast, 
to deal with criminals according to law and justice ; or to 
renew and pardon them; and he perfectly understands how 
to dispose of them, to the best advantage. And let him do it. 

I will now make you some observations, on that opposi- 
tion to the sovereignty of God, which so often appears 
amoung men. 

‘They oppose, who censure his dealings, and entertain heart- 
risings against his government. Men oppose God, when 
they rebel against his laws—when they reply against him, 
because he has given them such small abilities—placed them 
in such cireumstances—given them such feeble constitutions 
—and raised them up, in such an age and nation and ordered 
all their circumstances as he has. God saw proper so to or- 
der their cireumstances ; and dislike to his dealings is re- 
plying against him. Opposition to God often appears in men, 
in their being displeased with the gospel—the terms on which 
salvation is offered—the holiness and self-denial which are 
required—and the duties enjoined. Men sometimes are bit- 
ter against God’s general previdence, because he will not let 
people have their wills in every thing—becanse he keeps 
their state and circumstances in his own hands. and at his 
own disposal. He does his will among the inhabitants of 
the earth; and such as complain reply against God.—But 
men are never more obstinately disposed to reply against God, 
in any thing, than in his dispensing saving grace, to whom 
he pleases. The hearts of men are often greatly exasperated 
against God, on this account. Some say he is eruel—unjust 
—a respecter of persons ; and some. Why doth he yet find fault 
with the impenitent; for who hath resisted his will? All, 
who object against his sovereignty, in this business, oppose 
God. They forget, that they have forfeited all things, and 
have deserved his wrath. 'T hey do not consider that they 
had nothing but wrath to expect, till he offered them merey ; 
nor now, unless they receive it as it is offered ; and that they 
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are not to expect, that God will, by his power, cause them 
to accept of it, unless te pleases. Such as object, that God 
ought to give the offers of merey to all, if to any—that he 
ought to renew all, if any, and that he ought to deal with all 
alike, reply against God. There are those, who deny the 
sovereignty of God, in the dispensations of his grace. They 
reply against the testimony of his word, and the facts which 
take place under his government. ‘The opposition of some 
has been daringly expressed, by saying, «if I believed this 
of God, I never would concern myself about duty, or futuri- 
ty, nor care to what lengths of sin against God, I inight pro- 
ceed.’—You will easily see, what is implied in opposing the 
sovereignty of God. Itis replying against any of his admin- 
istrations. 

If you, in the anguish of your heart, are sensible, that you 
have more or less of this spirit, L wish you to reflect seri- 
ously upon it. Consider well that expression of an inspired 
writer, ** Nay, but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it, why 
hast thou made me thus?” You would not stand forth to give 
God counsel, tell him what worlds to make—what creatures, 
and what laws to give them—how he shall deal with criminals 
—with criminals who reject offered merey. You would not 
presume to tell him, wherein his own glory lies, and by what 
the interests of the universe may be secured. Shall a man 
tell infinite wisdom, what is wise, instruct Omniscience, teach 
his maker? And does opposition to the sovereignty of God, 
in his administrations, fall much short of this? If you are 
tempted to disbelieve this sovereignty, I entreat you to consid- 
er, whether it be not presamptuous, in a mortal man, to at- 
tempt to rob the character of God, of a necessary and desir- 
able perfection, the want of which would quite undeify him ; 
and which is proved, even by the very existence of the world ? 
Can you be tempted to deny it, but from a spirit, which is 
willing to admit of no superior. and will not be dependent? 
When we can command the earth to provide us bread, forbid 
disease to approach us. direct the king of terrors to keep ata 
distance, and provide for ourselves, we shall not need a supe- 
rior; till then it is our wisdom to cast ourselves upon the 
protection of God, and rejoice in his wise and universal gov- 
ernment. Consider, whether it be advisable, for a creature 
to tell God, that if he extends mercy to one, he must to all; 
that he must do no more for one, than for another rebel ; that 
this would be showing respeet to persons, though he makes 
one a vessel to honor, and another te dishonor. with a view 
to promote the public good, and is not at all influenced, by 
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private affection. If this be unjust. show him the person that 
is treated worse than he descrves.—W hat wickedness to re- 
ply against Ged, for having mercy, on whom he will have 
mercy, and giving over whom he will, to their own way ; 
what presumption? How awful to say, if L believed in the 
sovereignty of God, in choosing the vessels of merey, 1 would 
not care to what extent of wickedness I might proceed. Look 
at this. Is it meet to say this to him who offers mercy, that 
merey which ihe sinner rejects. What if God, willing to shew 
his wrath and make his power known, at present, endures this 
from sinners. with much long suffering. while he offers mer- 
ey, and while they, as vessels of wrath, are fitting for destrue- 
tion? Will they not. in this way, be soon fitted? hey hide 
their talent, because they say, God is an austere being. Out 
of their own mouths they will be judged. Think, what it is 
for a worm thus to reply against God—for a rebel, amidst 
the offers of mercy, thus to justify himself, in rejeeting it. 
Think of pollution contending with infinite, purity.. « Nay, 
but, O man, whoart thou, that repliest against God ?” 

I have written so largely on this subject, because the sove- 
reignty of God is a main doctrine of Christianity. It is the 
great subject of the controversy, between God and sinners. 
It is that, to which in the first plaee, the sinner must be re- 
conciled, Till he has sufficient confidence in the perfections 
of God, to trust him with the government of his own world, 
he never can be suited with his dominion. 

Since the sovereignty of God is not an unreasonable, eapri- 
cious management; but the result of counsel, wisdom, and 
goodness—since he must be a sovereign. or he ean do noth- 
ing. and sinee his government is desirable, all objections a- 
gainst if, are unreasonable, and abominable: they proceed 
from depravity and arrogance. 

The government of God is our principal source of consola- 
tion. When evils abound, and wicked men are devising in- 
ealeulable mischiefs. it isa consolation, that he ean limit their 
progress, and say, hitherto shalt theu come, but no further, 
and here shall thy proud rage be stayed. When sinners are 
rejecting Christ, and taking the way to hell, he can arrest 
them in their course, and bow their hearts. He ean have 
merey on whom he will have merey—his people shall be will- 
ing in the day of his power. You, I suppose, are convinced 
of the utter wiekedness of your heart. You know by full ex- 
perience, that the common motives to godliness can have no 
salutary effect on you. You then have cause to rejoice in this 
sovereignty. It is your only hone. God can, and who 
knows but he will subdue your heart.—Should you be recon- 
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ciled to God, before this reaches you, you will impute your 
sulvation to sovereign grace; not to any predisposition to 
goodness in yourself, 

Let us join the praises of angels, on this subject, saying, 
‘Alleluia, for the Lerd God Omnipotent reigneth.” That 
you may rejoice in this God, and choose him as your portion, 
is the fervent wish of 

Yours, &e. J. 


From the Panoplist. 
REVIEW OF DR. DWIGHT’S SERMONS. 


XLVIT. 4 Discourse, in two parts delivered July 25, 1812, 
on the public fast in the chapel of Yale College. By 'Timo- 
Tuy Dwienr, D. D. LL. D. President of that Seminary. 
Published at the request of the students, and others. New- 
York, Printed—Utica, Re-printed. 1812, pp. 44. 

1 Discourse in two parts, delivered August 20, 1812, on the 
nutional fast, in the chapel of Fale College. By the same 
Author. N. York, Printed—Utica, Re-printed, 1813, pp. 48. 


WE have intended for several months past, to take notice 
of these very able, opportune, and cloquent discourses ; but 
the smal! portion of our work, which could be spared for re- 
VIEWS, has hitherto been insufficient for the purpose. Kyen 
now we shall be obliged to confine ourselves almost entirely 
to an abstract, and to a few selections which appear to us pe- 
culiarly interesting, as we cannot indulge in reflections of 
eur own without risking the charge of prolixity. 

The text of the four sermons is Isa. xxi, 14, 12. Thebur- 
den of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir: + Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the night?’ The 
watchman said, « The morning cometh and also the night. If 
ye will enquire, enquire ye; return; come.” The explanation 
of this passage of Scripture is, in substance, as follows : 

Isaiah, having prophesied the ruin of Egypt. Syria, Moab, 
and other countries in the vicinity of these, turns to Dumah, 
or Edom, and represents that people, or one of them in the 
name of the rest, as calling to him from Mount Seir, and 
earnestly enquiring of him what is to be their destiny. He 
is addressed under the figurative character of a watehman, 
and replies that a period of prosperity is immediately before 
the enquirers, which will be succeeded by a period of adversi- 
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ty. Heurges them, ‘if they are really desirous to know their 
destiny ; to come and enquire at the mouth of God ; to return 
to Him by returning to the religion from which they have de- 
parted, ever since the days of their first founder; to come 
again, and renew their allegiance to God. Ser. July, pp. s—5. 


The manner in which the passage in question was deemed 
appropriate to the occasion, will be seen in the following sen- 
tences: 


“ A religious assembly, gathered in this land at the present mo- 
ment, can hardly be supposed to feel a spirit of indifference with re- 
spect to the existing state of the world, and particularly of their own 
country. At no time since the deluge, has the situation of the hu- 
man race been so extraordinary ; the world so shaken ; or its changes 
so numerous, sudden, extensive, and ominous. He who is indiffer- 
ent to these things, must be supposed to have neither heart, nor un- 
derstanding, nor eyes, nor ears. In addition to all the other solemn 
and ill-boding events of the present period, to use the language of 
our chief magistrate ‘ the rightcous Providence of Gop, has permitted 
the nation to which we belong to be engaged in an offensive war, the 
multiplied evils of which must be. felt by all, but its end cannot be 
discovered by human agency.’ Qur own cause as well as that of the 
rest of mankind, is now in agitation. Even if we have been able to 
behold with indifference the general convulsion of the world, and to 
see nation after nation blotted out from under heaven, it can scarcely 
be credible, that the most stupid among us can fail of being serious, 
solemn, and solicitous, when our own case is under trial, and when 
our allotments are nuw, perhaps, to be finally settled.” p. 6. 


The period in which we live, is, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, «* marked out in prophecy as a part of that which is in- 
eluded Within the effusion of the secen vials.” «The fifth of ° 
these he considers as having been unquestionably poured out 
at the reformation,’ and states his reasons for that opinion. 
pp» 7—9. If this scheme is correet, we are under the sixth 
vial, or the seventh. 

The preacher then quotes from the Revelation the descrip- 
tion of the two last vials, and places after each a perspicuous 
statement of what he supposes to be the meaning of these in- 
teresting predictions. No abridgment could be materially 
shorter than the discussion itself; to this, therefore, we 
must refer our readers for satisfaction. Dr. Dwight differs 
from Mr. Faber, Mr. Smith, and others, with respect to ma- 
ny particulars in those prophecies, which are generally con- 
sidered as intended to describe the present state of the ene- 
mies of the church, and their future state on earth between 
the present day and the introduction of the millennium. Aec- 
cording to this scheme, we are much further advanced to- 
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ward that happy period, than according to theirs. This 
trait of itselfis enough to enlist ail our good wishes in its fa- 
vor. We do not design to point out, much less to examine, 
the points of difference alluded to. Most probably all wri- 
ters on the prophecies are in some error, though we cannot 
dowdt, that a real progress has lately been mace. and is now 
making, in the discovery of that truth, which was designedly 
concealed, till Providence should make it known to mankind 
by the course of events, 

Cader the sixth vial. if the scheme here developed be cor- 
rect, the strength. wealth, and safety of the spiritual Baby- 
lon. i.e. of the Romish Church. were to come to an end ; 
and the nations under her influence were to be prepared by 
every species of deceit and of seeret mischief. particularly by 
the systematic propagation of infidelity, for the day of God's 
signal vengeance. ‘This vial may, therefore, be supposed to 
have been poured out daring the century preceding the year 
1792; but especially during the latter part of that period. 
Whoever admits the accuracy Of this statement. must of 
course admit, that continental Europe has been experic neing, 
for the last twenty years. the plagues of the seventh vial. 
Ef so, we may look forward with eager confidence to that 
day, which already seems to dawn upon the world. Though 
not prepared to adopt the scheme of Dr. Dwight in all its 
parts, the perusal of these sermons with a view of the pres- 
ent state of the world, and-the recollection of what has taken 
place within the compass of our memory. have impressed us 
with the fall belief of these most conedlinn: propositions ; 
that the Church of Christ has seen the time of her zreatest de- 


pression; that the interests ef religion are rising in the world, 


and will continue to rise without intermission. till the truth 
shall be universally belieced and obeyed 3 and that the enemies 
of God and his cause are rapidly hastening to the ruin which 
has been long predicted. 

In stating the reasons why he thinks the present period in- 
cluded under the two last vials. Dr. D. gives the most vivid 
and eloquent description of the origin and progress of modern 
infidelity. from which we extract the two following para- 
graphs as a specimen : 


“ About the year 1728, the great era of Infielity, Voltaire formed 
a set design to destroy the Christian religion For this purpose he 
engaged, at several succeeding periods, a number of men distinguish- 
ed for power, talents, reputation and ii fluence ; all deadly enemies to 
the gospel ; Atheists; men of profligate lives. This design he pur- 
sued with unabated zeal 50 years ; and was seconded by his associates 
with an ardor and industry, scarcely inferior to his own. In conse- 
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quence of their united lubors, and of the labors of others, from time 
to time combined with them, they ultimately spread the design 
throughout a great part of Europe ; and embarked in it individuals, 
at little distances, over almost the whole of that continent —Their 
adherents inserted themselves into every place. offi'e, and employ- 
ment, in which their agency might become efficacious, and which 
furnished an opportunity of spreacing their corruptions. They 
were found in every literary institution from the Abecedarian school to 
the Academy of sciences ; and every civil cffice, from that of the bail- 
iff co that of the Monarch. They swarmed in the pslace; they haunt- 
edthe church. Wherever mischief could be dune, they were found ; 
and, wherever they were found, mischief was extensively done. Of 
books they controlled the publication, the sale, and the character. 
An immense number they formed ; an immense number they forged ; 
prefixed to them the names of reputable writers, and sent them into 
the world, to be sold for a song; and, when that could not be dene, 
to be given away. Within a period shorter than could be imegined, 
they possessed themselves, to a great extent, of a control, nearly ab- 
solute, of the literary, religious, and political state of Lurope. 

“ With these advantages in their hands, it will easily be believed, 
that they left no instrument unemployed, and no measure untried, 
to accomplish their own malignant purposes. With a diligence, 
courage, constancy, activity, and perseverance, which might rival 
the efforts of demons themselves, they penetrated into every corner 
of human suciety. Scarcely a man, woman, or child was left unessail- 
ed, wherever there was left a single hope, that the attack might be 
successful. Books were written, anc published, in innumerable 
multitudes, in which infidelity was brought down to the level of 
peasants, and even cf children; and poured with immense assiduity 
into the cottage, and the school. Others of a superior kind, crept in- 
to the shop, and the farm house; and others of a still bigher class, 
found their way to the drawing room, the university, and the palace. 
The dusiness of all men, who were of any importance, and the educa- 
tion of the children of all such men, was, as far as possible, engross- 
ed, or at least influenced, by these banditti of the moral world ; and 
the Aearts of those, who had no importance, but in their numbers, and 
physical strength. A sensual, profligate nobility, and princes, if pos- 
sible still more sensual and prefligate, easily yielded themselves, and 
their children, into the hands of these minions of corruption. Too 
ignorant, too enervated, or too indulent, to understand, or even to in- 
quire that they might understand, the tendency of all these efforts, 
they marched quietly on to the gulf of ruin, which was already opened 
to receive them. With these was combined a priest-hooc, which in 
its dignified ranks, was still more putrid; and which eagerly yieided 
up the surplice and the lawn, the desk and the altar, to destroy that 
Bible, which they had vowed to defend, as well as to preach, and to 
renew the crucifixion of that Redeemer, whom they had sworn to 
worship. By these agents, and tiese efforts, the plague was spread 
with rapidity, and to an extent, which astonished heaven and earth: 
and life went out, not in solitary cases, but by an universal extinction.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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From the Panoplist. 


Extract from the Report of the Trustees of the fassachu- 
setts Missionary Society, May, 1813. 


Messrs. ScuERMERHORN and MILLs caused it to be known to the 
Board, that they contempiated a tour, for missionary purposes, into the 
western parts of Pennsylvania; thence through the states of Onio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, down to New Orleans; and thence across 
through the Mississippi lerritory, and up through the western parts 
of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. The Board had great con- 
fidence in them as men eminently qualified for the missionary service; 
hoped, that besides being immediately useful to many in preaching 
the G. spel, they would also, in their tour, collect much important in- 
formation, respecting the religious state of large poi tions of our coun- 
try; and judged it consistent with the great purposes of this Socicty 
to patronize their arduous enterprise. At first indeed the commis- 
Slon given was limited to a mission for two montis at New Orleans ; 
but afterwards, in consequence of a letter to the Secretary from Mr, 
Schermerhora, dated Marietta, Ohio, Oct. 24, 1812, tneir commis- 
sion was enlarged. From this and orhev ietters the Board beg ieave 
to introduce extracts in this place, as a part of their report. 

In the letter of Oct. 24, Mr. Schermerhorn says ; “It was my inten- 
tion to have written to you before this, but my wish to form a union 
with Mr, Mills, my companien in labor, in order to give a fuller ac- 
count of our labors and prospects, has been the cause of so long si- 
lence. Thisis the first place at which we have had the pleasure 
of seeing each other since we left Andover in May 

“ { cannot enter into particulars. The account I shall give will be 
general. The state of Pennsylvania is far more in want of evangel- 
ical laborers than I had conceived From Philadelphia tv Chambers- 
burg, a number of Presbyterian ministers are settled ; a smail num- 
ber, however, compared with the extent of country The district re- 
ferred to is 150 miles by 70 or 80, contwining 347,000 inhabitants, and 
only 24 Presbyterian clergymen. It must not be understood, that 
these are the only clergy. ‘The number of German, Lutheran and 
Reformed Dutch Clergymen is greater. 

“ Intemperance prevails greatly among the Germans : also profa- 
nity and gambling. The Sabbath is not regarded as the Lord’s time. 

“ From Chambersburg to Greensburgh, on this side the Alle- 
gany mountains, a region of 110 miles by 70 has but one Presbyterian 
clergyman, and contains 60,880 inhabitants. In this region, there 
are some Dutch clergymen; but very few. T his last region I have 
districted on my map into three missionary circuits. The people 
are generally anxious to hear the Gospel and would generally help 
to aid a Society to support a missionary among them. From Greens- 
burgh to the Ohio river, the country is better supplied. On the north 
of Pittsburgh from that place to the line of New-York, and eastward 
of the Allegany river to the east branch of the Susquehannah, I 
know of but one Presbyterian minister. This is a very destitute re- 
igon. It contains 60 or 70 thousand inhabitants, perhaps 100,000. 
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After leaving Pittsburgh, I struck the Ohio at Grave Creek, ( Vir.) 
In four counties in Virginia, which lie on the Ohio, viz. Brooke, Onio, 
Wood and Cabell, and Mason, containing 20,000 inhabitants, there is 
only one minister, except a few itinerant Methodisis. From Steu- 
benville, Ohio, to Martetta, 110 mules, there is no minister. A good 
missionary route might be established up and dewn thatriver. I have 
proposed it to the people, who were pleased with the plan, and ex- 
pressed themselves willing to support sucn a mission. 

“ We preach as often as occasion offers and our health will permit. 
Thus far we have been gladly received. It is doubtful, Sir, whether 
we Shall te able to go on to New-Orleans, on account of being obliged 
to relinquish going through Indiana territory to St. Louis and New 
Madrid ” 

It appears from Mr. Schermerhorn’s letter, that the brethren had 
been useful in promoting the formation of a Bible Society at Mariet- 
ta; and that they hoped to exert themselves with success in making 
a similar attempt at Lexington, (Ken.) 

In a letter to Mr. Jenks, one of the Trustees, dated Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Nov. 20, Mr, Schermerhorn states, that in Pennsylvania he found 
whole counties, containing from 5,000 to 10,000 people, without regu- 
Jar preaching ; aid tnat in Virginia, west of the Blue Ridge, a district 
containing 150,000 inhabitants, only three clergymen were settled. 

I a letter dated at Nashville, (fTen.) May 7, 1813, Mr. S. informs 
that he and Mr. Adil/s crossed the Ohio in the latter part of Novem- 
ber ; and that they liad |abored ull the date of his letter in the western 
country.* “ We have preached,” says the writer, “as often as we 
could conveniently collect the veople, and as the other object, viz. 
that of obtaining religious information, would admit, whiie in Ken- 
tucky aod Vennessee. On the 10th of January, we started for New 
Orleans agreeable to our commission. We arrived at Natchez on 
the 15tn of February. I was taken sick with an inflammatory fever, 
immediately on my urrival; which coufined me nearly three weeks 
and disabied me from preaching while in the Mississippi territory ; 
thourh Mr WZ. and myseif were instrumental tp procuring tne forma- 
tion ef a Bible Society at Natchez. We arrived at New Orleans on 
the 16th of Meven. A Bapust and Metaodist preacher bad arrived 
a few weeks before us. We immediately united our labors with Mr. 
Rice, the Baptist, as there was only one pfilace of preaching. Yn addi- 
tion to services on the Sabbath, we had two sermons during the week, 
besides two prayer meetings. The congregations during our stay 
were large, and very attentive ; and I trust much good was done by 
our going to that place. During our stay, we here also obtained tne 
formation of a Bible Society, which was entered into with much spirit, 
and with the approbation of the Catholic clergy. When about to leave 
the place, I was importuned to stay with them until the sickly season 
commences.” 

The brethren left New Orleans on the 6th of April, and after a te- 
dious journey of 700 miles, (500 through a wilderness) arrived at 
Nashville on the 6th of May, 


* This letter was received a few days after the meeting of the Society; but 
its principal contents are now incorporated in the report. 
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Mr. Pettengill had for several years Leen settled in the ministry at 
Champlain, a town upon the west side of the lake of the same name, 
and on the Canada line: but, ia consequence of the war, his settle- 
ment was broken up, and his people thrown into a state of confusion 
and dispersion. Deeply «fflicted by the event, and earnestly desirous 
of ministering to the spiritual instruction and consolation of his people 
in their distressed circumstances, and of thousands of others on the 
frontiers similarly situated, he came down and made the case known 
to some members of the Board, and the duty of appointing him to the 
mission appeared peculiatly clear and urgent. 

By the communications received from him, it appears, that his la- 
bors in the service of the Society commenced about the middle of 
August, and were continued without interruption into December ; 
and after a suspension of about two months, they were resumed, and 
continued until the latter part of March ; when, fiading the travelling 
extremely difficult, and his strength much exhausted, he judged it 
expedient to return to bis fumily. His whole time in the service of 
the Society was about five months. His labors were performed un- 
der circumstances and amidst scenes which called for all the wisdom 
and fidelity of the minister of Christ ; but there is reason to believe 
that he was enabled to commend himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. 

“ My missioa, (he says) while it was attended with many depress- 
ing occurrences, introduced me into an extensive field of labor, and 
afforded me opportunity for communicating religious instruction to 
persons, ina great variety of distressing circumstances, who would 
otherwise have been almost entirely destitute of the means of grace. 
Though prohibited by my instructions, as well vs by a sense of duty, 
from entering into political controversy, I considered it expedient to 
use my exertions to prevent depredations and blood-shed among neigh- 
bors, now viewed as enemies to one another, being divided by the pro- 
Vincial line. For this purpose I frequently passed into Canada, in 

such a manner, as not to offend either government, and preached to 
the destitute British subjects, and urged them by motives of religion, 
humanity, and personal safety, to restrain themselves, their Indiins, 
and all unprincipled persons, from molesting, under any pretext, our 
defenceless inhabitants. When it was practicable I held meetings 
near the line, composed of persons from both sides, and endeavored 
to address them in an appropriate manner, and impress it upon their 
minds, that a state of war does not alter the law of Jehovah, which re- 
quires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to 4 to others, as we 
would that others do tous I prayed repeatedly with different com- 
panies of the militia, and entreated them to enlist under the banner of 
Christ ; frequently conversed and prayed with the sick and dying 5 
spent considerable time in hospitals, conversing and praying with sick 
soldiers, and in distributing, among such as were able to read, the Bi- 
bles and tracts, left in my care by Mr. Osgood. The distressed, per- 
plexed, forlorn inhabitants— the scattered compunies of militia cellect- 
ed from destitute settlements—the loathsome hospitals, filled with the 
sick and dying, claimed particular attention. I generally met with cor- 
dial reception ; and I hope that the serious addresses to the young, the 
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solemn warnings to the impenitent, the declaration of the promises of 
the Gospel to mourners in Zion, and the great doctrines of grace to 
thousands of attentive hearers, through destitute settlements extend- 
ing abc ut two huadred miles, have by Divine blessing produced effects, 
in some meusure answerable to the benevolent design of the Society.” 
In two or three places, Mr. Pettengiil witnessed a pleasing preva- 
lence of religious seriousness and inquiry. Ata town called Essex, 
he notes in his journal, * An ususual attention to religion is manifest 
in this vicinity. Meetings are frequent, crouded, and solemn. Ma- 
ny are disposed to inquire what they shall do to be saved; some have 
recently obtained a hope. It is not uncommon to see pelsons at meet- 
ing from the distance of eight or nine miles.’ 
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From the Panoplist 


Extract from the Minutes of the General Association of 
Massachusetls Proper, June, 1813. 


- 


On a general review of the narratives, given by the delegates from 
the several associations within our limits, we find much to awaken 
the gratitude and raise the hopes of the friends cf Zion. In these 
‘ troublous times’? the walls of our Jerusalem are evidently rising. 
Harmony in the taith and order of the Gospel prevails; and attend- 
alice on its institutions appears to be increasing. Some congrega- 
tions, which had long been destitute of a stated ministry, have of late 
been supplied ; a growing attachment to evangelical truth is apparent; 
an{ sectarian influence, it is believed, does not on the whole increase. 

With heart-felt gratitude to God would we make mention of the 
special visitations of his grace to several of our churches. Stockbridge, 
Belchertown, Amherst, Granby, Munson, Sunderland, Ware, Haver- 
hill, and Bradford have been favored the year past, with rich effusions 
of the Holy Spirit. Many in those towns have been constrained to 
bow to the sceptre of Jesus ;—many have subscribed with their 
hands to the Mighty God of Jacob. In four of them, more than three 
hundred souls tave been added to the churches ; and the work has 
not ceased. In other places, some within, and some without our lim- 
its, there have been pleasing refreshings. 

While we lift our bearts to God in admiring praise for his gra- 
clous remembrance of us, in this trying day, we would not forget 
humbly to notice and lament the special dangers with which some of 
our churches are beset ; and the fearful declension apparent in others. 
‘I'wo or three on our eastern border are harrassed by sectarians, and 
are threatened with dissolution. A few others,on account of the 
pressure of the times, are in danger of losing the stated ministration 
of the bread of life ; and many are slumbering in Laodicean luke- 
warmness, even though some of them have been visited with distress- 
ing sicknes and awful mortality. 

We are happy in being able to state that in the pest year, several 
humane and charitable societies have been formed; some for the re- 
lief of the distressed ; some for the assistance of pious and indigent 
young men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, and 
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some for aiding more directly in imparting the word of life to the des- 
titute. One Bible Society, and two Auxiliary Foreign Mission Soci- 
etics, one in Franklin County, the other in the county of Hampshire, 
have been added to those previously formed. Though events appa- 
rently inauspicious to the Foreign Mission have transpired ; yet we 
trust the exertions of its friends are not relaxed; and with peculiar 
interest we notice évidence that the missionary spirit is on the in- 
crease. (We have need of patience, that when we have done the will 
of Gud, we muy receive the promise. 


——_ 


From the Panoplist. 


Fxtract ofa letter from a gentleman in London, to Robert Ralston, Esq. 
dated April 16, 1813. 


“ At this eventful era,and particularly at the present moment, when 
the East India Comp.nry is applying to Parliament for the renewal of 
its charter, the attention of the Christian community here is especial- 
ly directed to the dark ai d benighted state of the East. The most ac- 
tive exertions are making by the friends of Christianity to procure the 
insertion of « clause in the new charter favorable to the admission into 
our India territory, and protection there, of quiet and peaceable Chris- 
tion, missionaries. Powertul opposition is made on the ground ot ap- 
prehended danger to the government from interfering with the reli- 
gious prejudices of the natives. But whoshall stand against the Lord 
of Hosts ? The work is his, and, in the active and persevering use of 
Suitable means, success may be humbly expected. 

“ Wrilst the yudgments of the ost High are pouring out on dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, the sad consequences of man’s apostasy and 
rebellion, it is cheering to observe, that mercy in its most attractive 
form is still dispensed. In Russia, (how marvellous are the dispen- 
sations of the all-wise God) a wide and effectual dvor is opening for 
the spread of the ever-blessed Gospel, in its unadulterated form, by 
the establishment of Bible Societies on an extensive scale, and under 
the highest patronage, the Emperor himself having undertaken the 
office of patron. Such was the interest excited in bis mind, that he 
delerred, for a time, his journey to the head-quarters of the army 
at Wilna, to sign the constitution of the Society adopted at the first 
public meeting held at St. Petersburgh. 

“ The finger of an over-ruling Providence has been remarkable in 
every stage of the business. Under the sanction of a Princess of the 
empire residing at Moscow, (whose heart the Lord had opened 
through the instrumentality of a missionary, since engaged as a teach- 
er in her family,) the first meeting was to have been held there, two 
days only before the French entered that devoted city. Their ap- 
proach put an end to the measure, which would have been abandoned 
for a time, but that the principal agent, on his return to St. Peters- 
burgh to embark for Sweden, was there detained, most reluctantly, by 
the sickness of his wife, for a considerable season, and circumstances 
were so over-ruled as to open a way for carrying the design into exe- 
cution in that city, and under such favorable auspiccs. Here again we 
may exclaim: Zhis is the Lord’s doing, andit is marvellous in our eyes.” 
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To the Editor of the Theological Magazine. 


SIR—Amoné other valuable papers of an aged minister, 
the one which I now ineclose to you lately came into my hands. 
On reading it, several reasons occurred to offer it for publi- 
vation in the Magazine. If these should appear of weight to 
you, I request it may be inserted. ‘The sentiments it con- 
tains, are often discussed in sermons and in conversation ; 
but as they respeet the character and government of God, and 
the intercourse of the soul with him, expressed in prayer. 
they appear in their just connections, and the mind is under 
peculiar advantages to judge of their propriety. If they be 
acknawledged suitable, when addressed to God, it is hoped 
they will not be disputed in any other way. 

In the scriptures a number of prayers are recorded ; sev- 
eral of which were made by Christ, and some by the apostles ; 
the design of which doubtless was, to exhibit just sentiments 
and exercises, and, as an encouragement and pattern to others, 
If the sentiments of the enelosed prayer be consistent and 
evangelical, it may be useful net only in the sense of instrue- 
tion, but as an example ; and from the self-distrust and hu- 
mility which appear through the whole of it, may, by the 
divine blessing, be a great encouragement to the sincere 
Christian in his trials. 

Should we coincide in opinion on the present subject. I may 
take the liberty of forwarding two other prayers on a sacra- 
mental oceasien, written by a deceased minister; but which 
I shall despair of your approving, if this is not accepted. 

Yours, NISUS. 
— 
PRAYER OF AN AGED MINISTER. 

O THOU, who inliabitest eternity ! the only true God, in- 
visible. incomprehensible, omnipotent. omnipresent. omni- 
cient, infinitely wise. righteous, and good, true and faithful : 
unchangeable in thy being, perfections. and designs ; abso- 
lutely independent, self sufficient and all-sufficient; infinitely 
and unchangeably happy: the Creator of all things. visible 
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and invisible, and their constant preserver in the exercise of 
an universal, a pariicular, wise and irresistible providence 
over all creatures and things: maintaining the most excel- 
lent and perfeet moral government over all thy rational crea- 
tures, infinitely above any control or disappointment ; 3 ac- 
complishing thine own purposes, doing wiiatever pleaseth 
thee in heaven and on earth. ++ Thy counsel stands forever, 
and the thoughts of thine heart to all generations.” 

I adore thee, who hast manifested thyself in thy works of 
Pe and providence, and yet more clearly in the revela- 
tion given to man, contained in the Bible, one God, in three 
persons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. his God F 
adore, as the only living and true God. I do, I think, eor- 
dially approve of thy whole revealed eharacter, and rejoice 
in thine infinite being, supremacy, and felicity ; in thine all 
perfect government, works and revealed designs. I know, 
and confess with shame and abasement, that I, and all the 
human race, have sinned and come short of the glory of God; 
are transgressors of thine holy law, are in a state of total 
moral depravity, infinite guilt and wretchedness, and might 
justly have been left to perish forever, without any help or 
hope ; but thou hast so loved fallen, ruined, infinitely guilty 
man, as * to give thine only begotten Son, that whoever be- 
lieveth in him should net perish, but have everlasting life ;’ 
who has become man. and in his human nature, suffered a 
on the cross, and yielded an infinitely meritorious obedience 
to the divine Jaw, by which he has made an ample atonement 
for sin, and obtained a righteousness sufficient for the pardon 
and justification of sinners ; so that, « thou canst now be just 
in justifying every one who believeth in Jesus Christ.” 

I acknowledge [am under great and peculiar obligations 
to gratitude to God, not only fer the gospel, that I was bern 
and edueated in a land where these glad tidings are publish- 
ed: but that I deseended from C hristian ancestors, and have 
been restrained from many openly vicious practices, of which 
many have been guilty ; that I had a publie academical edu- 

‘ation; that though [ made a profession of religion in my 
vouth, and while | was ignorant of true religion, God was 
pleased, soon after, to open mine eyes, and discover to me 
my delusion ; that T was in the gall ‘of bitterness, and bonds 
of iniquity, and as IT hope, to give me the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus C hrist.” 
Thanks be to God, that he was pleased to put me into the 
work of the ministry in my younger days ; a station and bu- 
siness Which, to me, has always appeared the most desirable, 
happy, and honorable of any whatever. And blessed be God, 
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who has continued me in it so many years, even to old age, 
and enabled me to embrace, preach, maintain, and vindicate 
the great and important doctrines of the gospel, with great 
assurance, that they are the truths contained in divine reve- 
lation, Giough I have hereby incurred the reproach and op- 
position of many of my fellow men. 

I confess before God, my great and awful depravity and 
wickedness. My sins of youth, and of my life since, are, to 
me, as innumerable as the hairs of my head, or sands on the 


sea shore; and they have been attended with aggravations,- 


which, render their magnitude far, yea infinitely far beyond 
my conception. Mine odiousness and guilt are fully known 
only to the omnicient God. My guilt and vileness are, in 
my view, great, far beyond any other person, so that i con- 
sider myself the greatest sinner who ever lived. and am wil- 
ling to be so considered by the omniscient Savior of sinners : 
and were there no merey for such an one, I should sink into 
despair. And O! how must I appear before thee, who hast 
a constant, most clear and perfect view of all my sins with all 
their aggravations! I have ungratefully abused light, dis- 
tinguishedly great, and infinite love and goodness. Yea, I 
have abused every favor and merey which theu hast bestow- 
ed on me, so as to render myself more guilty than I could 
have been, had they been withheld. If I have any sincerity 
before thee, and thou have formed my heart to real holiness, 
it has been exeercised in so low a degree, and I have such an 
awful degree of selfishness, pride, worldliness, stupidity and 
unbelief, that, in every duty, and in all that I have done, 
whether in private and seeret, or in public, in conversation 
and writing, in praying and preaching, there has been such 
a mixture, and such a degree of sin, that all viewed together, 
as they appear to me, they are, beyond expression, worse 
than nothing: and how much more are they in thy sight ?— 
So that, instead of meriting or deserving any good at thine 
han‘ for any thing that I have done, or becoming less unwor- 
thy and ill deserving in thy sight, all lies against me, and I 
have been constantly i increasing in unworthiness and guilt, so 
«that if thou be strict to mark iniquity, according to thine 
holy and righteous law I cannot answer,” but must be con- 
demned to endless misery. I have no refuge, or hope, but 
in sovereign grace, through a mediator. * God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

I have long entertained a hope that lam a Christian, a 
real friend to Christ ; and this has sometimes arisen to such 
a degree of assurance as to remove all doubt. But, at other 
times, my doubts have greatly preponderated, and, in a view 
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and sense of the great depravity which always attends me, 
and of the blindness, hardness. and deceitfulness of my heart, 
fave not discerned any thing there of a contrary nature, 
1 have had fearful apprehensions that L was not a real Chris- 
tian, and «after | have preached the gospel to others, shall 
myself by a castaway.” And even now, while IT am address- 
ing thee, O thou omniscient Saviour of sinners! Lam indoubt 
respeciing my state, whether L be a true friend to thee, or 
not. If Lhave altogether come short of saving faith and re- 
al holiness, and thou have not given mea new heart, and 
have determined to lead me on in such circumstances and 
Ways, in the enjoyment of such light, privileges, and mercies, 
as to fill up the measure of my sins, and render me the most 
guilty person ihat ever lived, the greatest sinner of all the 
human race, and then cast me off into proportionably greater 
and endless misery, so as to be the greatest monument in the 
universe of thy displeasure and vengeance to all eternity, 
theu wilt be perfectly just: IT shall have no reason to com- 
plain, and all thy friends will rejoice in this thy righteous 
and holy vengeance, and honor and praise thee forever. This 
thou knowest I have in some measure constantly felt, and 
expressly acknowledged before thee, times to me innumera- 


ble; and that whatever I shall receive better than this, and 


ofa saving nature, must be the fruit of sovereign, undeserv- 
ed goodness. 

Jam the clay in thine hand, the sovereign potter, «* who 
hast merey on whom thou wilt have merey, and whom thou 
wilt, (ou hardenest 3’ and Lam pleased with this depend- 
ence, and with being thus in thine hand, and at thy sovereign 
disposal, in time and eternity. I Know thou wilt save me, 
and give me eternal life, if this be consistent with infinite 
wisdom and goodness: if it be not ineonsistent with the high- 
est display of the glory of God, and the greatest good of the 
creation ; and if I may not be saved, consistently with these, 
I have no desire to be saved, and cannot ask it on any other 
supposition, though infinitely dreadful to be lost and perish 
forever. O! how ean I bear eternal, endless destruction ; to 
be like the devil, and join with him in enmity to God, and 
horrid blasphemy of him forever, and to feel thine eternal 
displeasure and vengeance, in absolute despair of any relief! 
‘This seems to me, from the imperfect view [ have of it, to 
be intolerable; but U believe many will fall under this doom, 
and I know thou wilt make them to bear it; and though my 
punishment should exceed that of all others, thou eanst hold 
me up. and cause me to bear it, and glorify thyself, by in- 
ficting if with the utmost severity. 
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But O! what reason have I of thankfulness to thee, Al- 
mighty Saviour, that 1 have not been sent to endless destruc- 
tion jong before this ime; and that L may yet hope to es- 
cape this infinite evil, and obtain eternal salvation, by thy 
boundless, sovereign grace, who hast done so much fer me, 
and waited so long upon me! If 1 be not utterly deceived 
respecting the exercises of mine own heart, I do most sin- 
cerely and sensibly approve of, and am pleased with thy char- 
acter, as a suffering aud reigning Saviour, and with the way 
of salvation for sinners which thou hast opened, and with all 
thy revealed works and designs. 1 place all my desire and 
hope of salvation on thee: on thy merit, righteousness, and 
infinite worthiness, and on thy power, wisdom and goodness. 
I desire no other Saviour; no other salvation, than that 
which is by thee, which thou givest. If it were possible 
for the gospel not to be true and from heaven, and for me to 
know this, I should immediately give up all hope of happi- 
ness, and sink into absolute despair of all good ; nor could 
entertain the least hope, or wish for relief and bappiness in 
any other way. I know that * he,” and he only, ** is blessed,” 
ss who trusteth in thee ;” and that «this is eternal life and 
happiness to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent” to be the Saviour of sinners. 

I know thou dost invite and command me to come to thee, 
and that « whoever cometh to thee, thou wilt not reject,” but 
will give him eternal salvation. And I know that « none will 
come to thee unless they are drawn by the Father,” with Al- 
mighty power and irresistible grace, and that none are sub- 
jeets of this power and grace but those who were chosen and 
given to thee from eternity, by the purpose and decree of 
God. So that it has from eternity, been fixed by the deter- 
minate counsel of God, who shall be saved, and who shall 
not, and whether I shall be saved or not. And in this Ido 
as sincerely acquiesce and rejoice, as in any thing whatever; 
because all this is unalterably fixed by infinite wisdom and 
goodness, and therefore so as to answer the best end in eve- 
ry instance, what will be most for the glory of God and the 
general good. And if I be not included in the number of 
them who were given to thee, O thou incarnate Son of God! 
and my name were not written in thy book of life before the 
foundation of the world, I shall not be saved: nor, on this 
supposition, can I have the least desire of it. But as the 
glory of God will be promoted in the salvation of sinners, 
and as I may hope it will in mine, though I do not know it, 
in regarding thy glory in the highest degree, and in the ful- 
lilment of my personal duty, it is incumbent on me to desire 
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and strive for salvation, with concern and earnestness, and, 
without delay, come to Christ for it, and it will be wholly 
mine own fault. if L neglect this great salvation and perish 
forever. Qf all this, O Lord, thou hast convinced me, so 
that [ am as sure of it, as of mine own existence, or of any 
truth whatever, 

I know, O Lord, that the sentiments and exercises which I 
have now expressed, and of which I have no doubt, have the 
appearance of friendship to thee, so that it may be inferred 
fiom them, Ido come to thee according to thine invitation, 
and am interested in thy promises. This is, at times, a 
strong ground of hope, that [am a Christian, and, in some 
seasons, my exercises of this kind are so strong and sensible, 
and my mind is so illuminated, that all doubt subsides, and 
I have a degree of assurance, that Lam a Christian; but my 
mind is great part of my time so dark, and my exercises of 
the right kind, if I have any, are so low and languid, and I 
see so much of the contrary in my life and practice, and T have 
such a conviction of the decei(fulness of my heart, that I of- 
ten have no confidence that I ama Christian and friend te 
thee, but am diffident and doubtful, suspecting and fearing 
there is some fatal deeeption at bottom. And LI know, O 
Lord, that without the powerful operations of thy spirit, ex- 
ciling strong, lively, and constant exereises of grace, and il- 
luminating my mind in the knowledge of the truth, giving me 
sensible and clear discoveries of what passes in my heart, so 
as clearly to distinguish between good and evil, I cannot have 
and sensibly enjoy the witness of thy spirit. that Iam a child 
o! God. Nor do I desire any other evidence and assurance 
that [Lama Christian, and shall be saved, than what may 
arise from the exercise of true holiness, of which thy holy 
spirit is the author, and the latter is more the object of my 
attention and most ardent desires than the former. Lord, 
thou knowest J may be deceived. I know, O Lord, thou hast 
given all the encouragement to call upon thy name I can de- 
sire, and I have often said, «* 1 will call on the name of the 
Lord as long as [I live.’ But I know I am wholly depend- 
ent on thee for a heart and skill to do this ; for «IT know not 
what to pray for as [ ought.’ unless thy spirit be given me, 
to help mine infirmities, whom thou hast promised to all wha 
ask for him. But even fora heart to ask for the spirit. 
and all those good things which are implied in this gift, I 
am wholly dependent on thy sovereign will. Of this thou 
hast convinced me, and I hope thou hast given me a_ heart 
to seek thee with some degree of sincerity, and to ask for 
the Holy Spirit. 
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And now, O most gracious God, I look and ery to thee for 
the Holy Spirit, to convince me ef sin, and thoroughly re- 
prove me for it, to form my heart to true and clear diseern- 
ing of spiritual things; as +a spirit of power, love, and a 
sound mind,” to enkindle and keep in lively and strong exercise 
that holy love by which I shall be drawn to Christ, and he 
dwell in me, and I in him; by which mine awfully depraved 
polluted soul shall be purified. and selfishness, pride, world- 
liness, unbelief, stupidity, and every evil propensity shall be 
subdued and mortified, and I shall be led to the constant ex- 
ercise of true holiness in every branch of it, in piety towards 
God, and good will to men, seeking the glory of God, and 
the greatest possible good of creation, in the exercise and 
practice of pure disinterested benevolence towards God and 
man, always * seeking first the kingdom ef God and his right- 
eousness.” 

And, O mighty God and Saviour! how long shall satan 
reign and triumph in this world, whose power and kingdom 
among men Jesus Christ came to destroy? When shall he, 
who died onthe cross, is risen from the dead, and exalted to 
the throne of the universe, take to himself his great power 
and reign, east satan into the bottomless pit, that he may de- 
ceive and destroy the nations no longer? and draw all men 
unto himself, causing all the ends of the earth to look to him 
and be saved? In the painful view of the sin and misery of 
mankind, which have prevailed and do now prevail on the 
earth, to such a dreadful degree, I do rejoice in the assur- 
ance that thou dost reign and wilt accomplish all the wise 
and benevolent purposes of thy heart, and thy revealed de- 
signs. in the best time and manner, and by instruments most 
fit for the purpose : that thou art able, and wilt turn all the 
evil which has been, now is, and shall exist, to thine own 
praise and glory, and the greatest good of all thy friends.— 
In this confidence and assurance I rest and rejoice with joy 
unspeakable. Even socome Lord Jesus.” * Be thou ex- 
alted above the heavens, and ihy glory above all the earth.” 
In ‘this beloved Saviour, may I now be accepted. And glory 
be to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, forever.—41UEN. 


ie 


A PRAYER. 


Farrer of light and life, Thou Good Supreme ! 
Q teach me what is Good : teach me thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice ; 

From every low pursuit ; and feed my soul 


With Knowledge, conscious Peace, and Virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial never-fading bliss. 
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From the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine 
-In Historical View of the first Planters of New-England. 
No. If. 


(Continued from Paze 7.) 


THE reign of Queen Elizabeth was an eventful pe- 
riod in the history of the Puritans. ‘The accession of this 
great princess to the throne of if ingland, diffused the highest 
joy among all her protestant subjects, and added new vigour 
to the cause of the Reformers through Christendom. W hile 
the plains of Smithfield had searce ceased to smoke with the 
fires of martyrdom, a princess, whose former character had 
inspired the most animating hopes, who was believed to be 
firinly attached to the proteste nt religion, appeared at the 
head of the realm, the lawful possessor of the sceptre. With 
the exeeption of a few of the most servile devotees of the pa- 
pacy, all orders of men rejoiced that the government of the 
nation was now to be administered by a sovereign, possessing 
a Vigour of mind, a firmness of character, and an unalterable 
attachment to the true interests of her own country. And 
whatever might have been their hopes, in no prince, were 
such anticipations more fully realized. But while the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth was distinguished with as able an admin- 
istration, with as wise counsels, as ever managed the govern- 
ment of England, by an unaccountable error in her policy, 
the Puritans, than whom no class of her subjects were more 
deserving of reyal favor, were oppressed and abused during 
the whole per iod of her government. During a reign of for- 
ty-five years. which was equally steady in its errors and its 
wisdom, the Puritans were incessantly harrassed with oppres- 
sive laws, with the tyranny of the pr relates, with the resent. 
ment of the court, and, so far as it could be excited, with the 
odium of the populace. These measures compelled the Puri- 
tans, afier a long endurance of oppression, with great relue- 
tance, to separate from that Church, in whose besom they 
had been born and spent their lives. in whose communion 
they hoped to die, and to commit their cause to the holy pro- 
tection of God their Saviour. 

After an unfortunate reign of five vears. Queen Mary 
died in the year 1558, and was succeeded in the vovernment 
of the kingdom by her half sister, Elizabeth. On the news 
of the peaceable suecession of Elizabeth, the English Exiles 
on the continent, who had fled from the persecutions of her 
bigotted predecessor. generally, determined to retarn to theit 
native country. The rise of the Puritans at Frankfort and 
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Geneva, with the dissentions which arose in consequence, 
were briefly stated in our last number. As they were pre- 
paring for their return, letters of condescension and mutual 
forgiveness passed between the different parties, and there 
was every appearance of a cordial reconciliation.—They de- 
termined to return to. their own country, and unite their ef- 
forts to banish all the institutions of Popery, and to establish 
the English Church on the true foundation of the Gospel of 
Christ. And there is still reason to believe, had the Divines 
been properly supported by the government, though there 
might have been some minor differences of sentiment, the 
English Church would have received the best constitution 
which the light of thatday could have produced, which would 
have prevented that fatal separation, which finally issued in 
the overthrow of the monarchy. 

The different sentiments which had been imbibed by the 
Exiles, on the subject of ecclesiastical discipline and divine © 
worship, during their residence among the foreign Reformed 
churches, they brought with them on their return to England, 
As the ferment of the public mind, occasioned by the death of 
the Jate princess and the accession of the present, began to 
subside, and the banished sufferers for the cause of truth. were 
returning to the embraces of their friends, it soon appeared that 
the sentiments of those who were for disburdening the servi- 
ces of religion from all the impositions of Popery, were gen- 
erally popular. In some churches the service book of King 
Edward was restored, and the popular preachers addressed 
the people without reserve, before any law had been passed to 
set aside the old religion, which had been established in the. 
late reign, by which all worship and preaching by Protestants 
had been prohibited. The forwardness of the Reformers to 
improve the liberty which they now expected to enjoy. was not 
pleasing to the government ; and a public proc ‘lamation was is- 
sued, by which, the most of those exercises were prohibited, 
till the. meeting of Parliament. At the first meeting of the 
Parliament, the laws of the late reign for the establishment 
of the Catholic religion were repealed. But the nation soon 
learned that while the government were equally ready with 
the people to take the supremacy of the chureh from Rome, 
theQueen was determined to hold and exercise it herself. 

Atan early period of the session, the Parliament passed an 
Act of Supremacy, by which the supreme power of all mat- 
ters Ecclesiastical and Spiritual was vested in the Crown. 
By this Act, the Queen became the supreme head and gov- 
ernor of the church, through the realm, as Henry VIIT. and 
Kdward VI. had been before her. « By this Act.” says Mr. 
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liume,* “the Crown might repress all heresies, might es- 
tablish or repeal all canons, might alter every point of dis- 
cipline, and might ordain or abolish any religious rite or cere- 
mony--—In order to exercise this authority, the Queen, 
by a elause of the Act, was empowered to name commission- 
ers, either laymen or clergymen, as she should think proper 3 
and on this clause was afterwards founded the court of eccle- 
siastical commission : whieh assumed large discretionary, not 
to say arbitrary powers, totally incompatible with any exact 
boundaries in the constitution. ‘Cheir proceedings indeed were 
only consistent with absolute monarchy; but were entirely 
suitable to the genius of the Aet on whieh they were estab- 
lished ; an Act that at once gave the Crown alone all the 
power which had formerly been claimed by the Popes.” By 
a clause of this Aet, all persons in any public employment, 
eivil or ecclesiastical, were required to take an oath in re- 
cognition of the Queen’s supremacy as set forth in the stat- 
ute. By virtue of the power thus conferred, the Queen 
named her commissioners for the cognizance of all ecelesias- 
tical causes, which constituted the court of High Commission, 
from which proceeded the greater part of the sufferings of the 
Puritans in this and the two succeeding reigns. 

Another important Act was passed by the first Parliament 
under Queen Elizabeth. commonly called the Act of Unifor- 
mity. ‘The object of this act was to establish an uniformity 
in religion, in doctrine and ceremonies through the realm. 
By this statute, the Liturgy of King Edward, with a few al- 
terations, was re-established, and all the respective rites, 
ceremonies, holidays, forms, and habits of the church were 
appointed and thus established by law. In the second vear 
of the reign of King Edward, 1545, a Book of common pray- 
er and modes of worship for the church was composed and 
established by authority. This was allowed, at the time, to 
be imperfect. In the last vear of his reign, this Liturgy was 
revised, and considerably altered and improved, with an ex- 
pectation of further improvements, according to the progress 
of public sentiment in the light of the Reformation. In the 
preface of one of the service books, it was observed, « that 
they had gone as far as they could in réforming the church, 
considering the times they lived in, and honed they that came 
after would, as they might, do more.” « King Edward in his 
diary laments, that he could not restore the primitive disci- 


* LU choose to reter to the authority of Mr. Hume, when it can be done with 
convenience, in consideration of his high standing as an historian, and as it is 


well known that he had no partiality for the Puritans 
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pline according to his heart’s desire.”* It appears, on good 
evidence, that the English reformers of king Ldward’s ume, 
with the great Cranmer at their head, were not fully satis- 
fied with the Liturgy, and the lengths of Reformation, gen- 
erally to which they advaneed ; expecting to make still great- 
er improvements. By the untimely death of that hopeful 
prince, Divine Providence cut off ali their prospects. The 
primitive church used no Liturgies, nor is there any account 
of their introduction till late in the fourth century. Nor was 
there then, or ever after, any general uniformity of the Lit- 
urgies in use. it seems, many of the English Reformers con- 
templated the establishment of their church agreeably to the 
practices and sentiments of the primitive times. According 
to which, they suppesed there were but two orders of the 
Clergy, that forms of prayer, though not essentially wrong, 
were unnecessary, that there should be no prescribed modes 
of divine service, or appointed habits for public ministrations. 

In the revisal of the Liturgy, there were some alterations 
in the last Liturgy of King Edward, in favor of the one es- 
tablished in the second year of his reign. Some few things 
which were offensive to papists were expunged, but no alter- 
ations in faver of those who wished for further improvements 
could be obtained. The doctrines of faith, now reduced from 
forty-two Articles to thirty nine, about which there appears 
to have been no difference of sentiment, remained unaltered. 
«* And thus the book was presented to the two houses and 
passed into a law, being hardly equal to that which was set 
out by King Edward, and confirmed by parliament in the 
fifth year of his reign. For whereas in that Liturgy all the 
garments were laid aside except the surplice, the Queen now 
returned to King Edward’s beok, wherein caps and other 
garments were ordered to be used.”} In refcrenee to the 
Act of Uniformity, Mr. Hume observes, « The protestants 
ventured on the last and most important step, and brought 
into parliament a bill for abolishing the mass and re-estab- 
lishing the Liturgy of King Edward. Penalties were enact- 
ed, as wel! against those who departed from this mode of 
worship, as against those who absented themselves from the 
ehureh and the sacraments.’+ A few remarks of another 
writer, of great authority, may be here introduced. When 
it was proposed, under the reign of Edward VI. to give a fix- 
ed and stable form to the doctrine and discipline of the church, 
Geneva was acknowledged as a sister chureh; and the the- 
ological system there established by Calvin, was adopted, and 


* Neal’s History of the Puritans. 
fNeal, +¢ History of England, Elizabeth, Chap. ¥ 
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rendered the public rule of faith in England. This, howev- 
er was done without any change of the torm of episcopal gov- 
ernment, which had already “taken place, and was entirely 
different from that of Geneva; nor was this step attended 
with auy alteration of several religious rites, and ceremomes, 
waiich were looked upon as superstitious by the greatest part of 
the Reformed.”* ‘Tue aet of Uniformity, rigorously enfore- 
ed, was the fatal Rock on which the Eng slisu chureh found- 
ered, and was the cause of the lasting “dissention between 
Couformists and Non-conformists. 

There were two principal causes which, finally produced 
the separation of the Puritans from the established church. 
One was, the Queen being tenacious of the supremacy, was 
also peculiarly fond of the pomp and splendor of the Popish 
service. The ceremonies of the Romish wership, their deco- 
rations, (heir vestments, * glaring in gems and gay in woven 
gold,” were not less grateful to her feelings, than many of 
the civil and religious sentiments of the Catholies s were con- 
genial to herown. ‘Thus, notwithstanding the whole body of 
the papists were her determined enemies during the whole of 
her reign. she even treated them with uncommon lenity. and 
inclined to lessen rather than widen the breach between the 
English and the Catholie churches. The Puritans viewed the 
Romiish church as Antichrist, and felt themselves called in 
the providence of God, to come out of her, entirely, and to be 
not partakers of her sins. «* The Queen’s commissioners ven- 
tured to assert, that the church of Rome was a true church, 
This was a point which the English bishops thought it abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain. But the Puritans entertained 
very different notions of this matter ; they considered the Ro- 
mish hierarchy as a system of political and spiritual tyran- 
ny, that had justly forfeited the title and privileges of a true 
ehurch ; they looked upon its pontiff as Antichrist, and its 
discipline as vain, superstitious, idolatrous, and diametrically 
opposite to the injunctions of the gospel.”; ‘The other cause 
of the separation was, the enforcing by the arm of authority 
such things. consisting principally in modes and forms. as 
were confessed by one party to be unessential, and by the 
other believed to be, at least in their effects, unseriptural and 
wrong. 

The first Primate of England, appointed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, was Archbishop Parker. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was always at the head of the court of High Commis- 
sion. Archbishop Parker was a man of violent principles. a 
zealous advocate of prerogative, and a great stickler for uni- 


* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Cent. xvi. chap. II. ¢ Mosheim. 
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formity. Naturally averse to the sentiments and manners of 
tie Puritans, he was a proper instrument for the execution 
of the laws and the royal mandates that were made against 
them. ‘The difference of sentiments, already noticed between 
the Queen and the Puritans, must necessarily produce a de- 
gree of dissatisfaction towards them in the mind of their 
sovereign.—Under these circumstances, it is easy to pereeive 
that the court of High-Commission, under the presidency of 
Archbishop Parker would be sufficiently ready to execute 
the laws against Non-conformists, and would experience no 
want of countenance from the Crown. It was soon found 
that many of the stricter characters in the church, who now 
began to be denominated Puritans, negleeted a compliance 
with the aet of Uniformity, in several particulars, Several 
were summoned before the High- Commission, and there ques- 
tioned, reproved, threatened, and commanded to comply with 
the ceremonies appointed by law. ‘The Puritans uniformly 
pleaded a conscientious refusal, they declared their sincerest 
belief’ that a compliance would be a violation of their duty to 
God, and begged to be left unmolested, while they did not 
disturb the public peace. The ecclesiastical eourt would 
make no concession, nor give any allowance to Non-conform- 
ists. Accordingly a large number of ministers, many of 
whom were among the most learned, pious, and popular 
preachers in the nation, were suspended from their ministe- 
rial functions, and subjected to such penalties as the court 
thought fit to impose. Informers were encouraged to make 
presentments, and very few that were presented eseaped pun- 
ishment. ‘The severities of the High-Commission, abetted by 
the Crown, constantly increased. And though there was a 
very great want of preachers, in most parts of the country, 
and many of those who were admitted to orders were in all 
respects unqualified for the sacred office, many pieus and la- 
borious ministers were suspended and deprived, every year, 
for not conforming to the prescribed ceremonies. Many were 
subjected to fines and costs which reduced them to poverty. 
Many were separated from their families and endured long 
continements in the common prisons. Many others were com- 
pelled to fly to Scotland, and to foreign countries. where they 
might enjoy the privilege of preaching the gospel of Christ, 
and by that means, obtain their bread. Many of the depriv- 
ed ministers, being excluded from the ehurches, preached in 
their own houses. or in any convenient place that might be 
found, where théy might assemble unmolested, with those 
who hungered for the bread of life. The venerable Cover- 
dale, one of the worthiest divines in the nation, who with the 
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celebrated martyr, John Rogers, and William Tyndal, made 
the first translation of the whoie bible into English, had been 
indulged a place in a small parish in London, though he did 
not use the habits which were prescribed for ministers. Be- 
ing removed irom tuis place for non-conformity, the people 
«were obliged to send to his huuse on Saturdays. to know 


wiere they might hear him the next day. ‘The ‘government. 


took un nbrage at this, insomuch that the good old man was 
obliged te tell his friends, that he durst net inform them any 
more of his preaching for fear of offending his superiors. i 
A little after this, at the age of eighty-one, he was removed 
from his affiictions, and reste ‘d with the people of God. John 
Fox, the well known historian of the English martyrdems, 
as he scrupled to comply with the clerieal habits, could ob- 
tain no preter nent in the church, though, on account of his 
eminent services, no divine in England was in higher esteem, 
but was obliged to subsist on a small living at Sarum: and 
even this, he held net without considerable molestation.— 
That he might make thorough work with the non-conforming 
clergy, Archbishop Parker called in all tieences within his 
Archiepiscopal district, and directed all preachers to take 
out new licences. which. of course, were given to noae whe 
neglected to comply with the prescribed ceremonies. 

[To be continued.} 

* Neal. ; 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL CAUSES OF NATIONAL 
JUDGMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 57.) 


THERE is another sin of general imputation, which the 
writer feels himself under imperious obligations to notice. — 
It is a national neglect to acknowledge the true God. 

Wicked families and nations must expect to be punished, 
although every individual in them is not personally guilty of 
the sins by which God is provoked. This is eminently the 
‘ase in national wars, which have been the principal scourge 
of mankind from the beginning. As nations can exist in that 
capacity. only in this world, for the glory of his holiness, and 
to show that he is Lord of the whole earth, God punishes 
them here. When nations are punished by the Lord it is 
for one of two reasons; either the abounding of such vices 
as public authority ought to suppress; or for neglecting a 
national acknowledgment that he is God, and there is none 
beside nim. ‘To place this subject in its true importance be- 
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fore the reader, his serious c@nsideration of the following 
particulars is requested. 

1. God requires men, in their national eharaecter to ac- 
knowledge him, and reverence his providence, word and wor- 
ship. When he took the Jews to be his peculiar people, a 
nation set apart to keep his oracles. lest a knowledge of bim 
should be lost in the earth; he also declaved hinself to be 
the moral governor of all nations. Not a few passages, not 
some solitary texts; but the whole volume of inspiration as- 
serts his claim, and describes the destractions he hath sue- 
cessively brought on wicked nations for their impieties.— 
These threatenings were not confined to the Jews, his pecul- 
iar people. ‘They were denounced and executed on many 
other nations of which we have historical accounts in the 
scriptures. ‘The nations of Canaan were cast out before the 
Israelites, not from an undue partiality to the latter ; but to 
punish the sins of the original inhabitants. Egypt was pua- 
ished for the same reason. For the same reason, when Is- 
rael fell into great sins, and either denied or neglected to ae- 
knowledge him as the true and only God, the surrounding 
people were always armed against them. The Babylonians, 
although they did not themselves confess him as the only 
true God, were claimed by him to be the avengers of his 
wrath on many countries for their impieties. After they had 
done the work for which they were appointed, God destroy ed 
them, beeause they had acted from wicked motives, in infliet- 
ing his judgments. Promises are made to all communities 
of men, which obediently confess him and his providence, 
and these are united with denunciations against those who 
do it not.—Nations are uniformly represented to be raised 
up, preserved or destroyed to answer some great purposes in 
his moral government. There is a promise that righteous- 
ness shall exalt them. Laws are given for their conduct and 
policy, ‘The character of good rulers is described, and bad 
rulers are condemned. Government is declared to be an in- 
stitution of God, although the particular form it may as- 
sume is left to men’s own determination, for the convenience 
of different conditions that are found in the earth. If gov- 
ernment be a divine institution, it ought certainly to ae- 
knowlédge a supreme God, his providence, his word, his 
worship, mand a general law of moral obligation. I have not 
here recited particular texts of proof, as these would be weak, 
compared with that mass of evidence, whieh is contained in 
the general topics I have mentioned. AJl these prove that 
God requires men in their national character to acknowledge 
him, reverence his providence, respect his word, fear his 
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power, and if they openly néglect him, teaches them to ex- 
pect his judgments. 

Let common sense and reason determine, whether itis not 
absurd to suppose, that every man in his personal, individu- 
al characteris under obligation to confess God and his word ; 
and still, as a member of a family, or of a neighborhood, or 
of a civil state, is not obliged to do the same. It is not con- 
ceived that such a distinction can be made. 

2. ‘The writer does not know, that the nation to which we 
belong, doth, by any publie act acknowledge the supreme 
God, his providence, his word and his worship. Whatever 
sume particular States have done on this subject, this cannot 
be considered as a national aet. 

If God requires all nations to acknowledge him, the neg- 
leet must be displeasing, and lay us open to bis judgments. 
While a conscientious re gard to duty, leads me to the sub- 
ject, Lam sensible that it is one which requires candor in 
judging, prudence in expression, and some-maturity of thought 
for a wise determination. 'The observations I’ shall make 
are not designed for any political party existing in our coun- 
try ; for Ido not know that they will apply exclusively to 
one more than to another. Neither are they designed as an 
insinuation against any particular persons, who may have filled 
important offices in the nation; for I think there hath al- 
ready been more of this insinuation than is consistent with 
prudence or decency, and it is highly probable with truth.— 
That neglect w hich I represent as a probable cause of divine 
displeasure i is equally chargable on us all, who have a krow- 
ledge of publie duty and do not express it. Iam sensible, 
passion and prejudice may carry men great lengths in 
their bigotry. and in oppressing the consciences of ratleetds 
against which there cannot be too strong a guard; still it 
does not need a very discriminating mind to see. that there 
are certain truths of natural and revealed religion, which 
ought to be nationally acknowledged wherever Christianity 
is the popular religion. To deny the being of a God, his 
providence, the truth of bis word. or his right to be worship- 
ped, must certainly disqualify any person whatever for exer- 
cising authority among a Christian people ; for this plain 
reason, that Christians can place no confidence in such per- 
sons. Although it is possible they may do some things well, 
there is not that evidence of it that Christians ought to re- 
quire. The few plain truths T mentioned. lie at the bottom 

of moral obligation; annul these. and moral obligation cea- 
ses. with which the very idea of nioral duty ceases also :— 
but the practice of moral duties constitutes both the safety 
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and happiness of society. A Christian people are under the 
highest possible obligation to bear their testimony ior the 
being, providence, word and worship of God. ‘Lo say tiere 
are any situations in which they may neglect this, or any 
conditions of acting in which it is not fit to do it, is to deny 
his universal providence, and the essential honor which he 
élaims to himself. If there be seme who doubt these truths, 
they cannot be qualified to judge among a Christian people. 
While they ought not to be oppressed for their sinful singu- 
larities of opinion, so long as they do not disturb society 
by their vices; they have no right to expect the favor of 
public confidence. ‘There are many cases in which it is not 
fit to punish men for sentiments against nature and reason ; 
still this exemption doth not give them a right to distinetive 
honors. 

A national regard to the first principles of natural and re- 
vealed religion doth not expose any man’s conscience to op- 
pression, or his practical rights of worship to be disturbed. 
Every man may think for himself; but there is nothing in 
nature more certain than that an Infidel eannot think for a 
Christian, nor a Pagan or Mahometan legislate for him, nor 
‘a man given up to destructive vices support that righteous- 
ness by which nations are exalted. If there be any points 
explicitly determined and urged in the word of God, this is 
one of them, “« He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of the Lord ;” and certainly there cannot be a fear 
of the Lord, in those w ‘ho, having the Christian evidence of 
truth, do not eredit his word and providence.— This is a 
Christian people, divided into several Christian denominations 
wl differ in. matters of minor importance, yet these denom- 
indtions agree in a belief of God's being, word and provi- 
dence ; and in many other doctrines and duties of Christian- 
ity. Ought they to be so jealous of each other as to leave 
the door ¢ open, that a professed Infidel or a Pagan, may be 
constitutionally qualified to discharge every public trust ? 
‘l'o do this is departing from those principles of self preser- 
vation, which they have a right to exercise over their. own 
lives and consciences. There is a great distinction to be 
made between leaving men in possession of their private 
rights, and clothing them with public rights ; between per- 
secuting and honoring. Let this distinction always be made. 
Let no man be persecuted ; neither let a man be henored 
who is not willing to honor God. When God hath in his 
word been so particular as we find, in declaring his super- 
intendence and government of nations, their duty to acknowl- 
edge him as God, the blessings he will bestow on their obe- 
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dience, and the judgments he will infliet on their impiety ; 
there ouziat not tobe a nation on earth, who lave the means 
of injormation, backward to acknowledge him, and in their 
national capacity do him honor. Wherever such an omis- 
sion is dound, itis preferring a uomiual liberality to the love 
and glory of God ; and e stenting it beyond the limits of char- 
ity, which Gopights in the happine ss of men, into the confines 
ofseepticism and death. [tis diticuit to find a name for 
such a state of things. To call it heathenism, would be 
false representation of the private sestinents of the people, 
in every Christian denomination ; if we call it Christianity, 
it would be dificult, by any veuchers of public authority, to 
prove a risht to this title. Such a eonsdition of things, 
among any people, must leave them in an uncovenanted 
state, and exposed to perish from the way when the wrath 
of the Son is kindled but a litle. May we not apply to such 
a condition, what was written by the prophet Zechariah, ex- 
pressed in language familiar to the Jewish chureh, but man- 
ifestly designed for the day in which we live : +* And it shall 
be, that w hoever will not come up ofall the families of the 

earth unto Jerusalem, to worship the king, the Lord of 
Hosts ; even upon them shall he no rain. And if the fami- 
ly of Mezvpt go not up, and shall not come, who have no rain, 
there shall be the plague, wherewith God shall smite the 
heathen.” 

5. A national neglect to acknowledge God, his providence, 
word and worship, hath a demoralizing influence on all our 
public institutions, and on the opinions and imanners of the 
people. 

The native sinfulness of men strongly inclines them to for- 
get God, and neglect the duties of religion. A great part 
of the moral order ramoag mankind is impelled by the appre- 
hensions of conscience, onl by that sense of deveney of which 
public opinion forms a standard. Although a hypoeritic: ul 
heart will not be accepted by God ; yet it is certainly better 
for society to have sinful dispositions and practices restrain- 
ed by. a deference to public sentiment, than by an open indul- 
gence of them to corrupt thousands who are comparatively 
correet. The power of éxample. on the opinions and man- 
ners of men is so great, that the destruction an irreligious 
min brings on his own soul, is not the ereatest evil incurred. 
Ti- may be the instrument of destroying a thousand others ; 
wich shews us the high importance that faith and virtue be 
encouraged by public marks of respect. The state or the 
ehurch where these eease to be given. is hasiening to ifs ruin 
by internal causes, more to be dreaded than any foreign 
eneny. 
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The great body of every people form their faith a. 

ners from a few persons of influence, who have better 

tages than themselves for knowing ; or who, from some cir- 
cumstances, obiain an ascendancy over their opinions. A 
principal one among these circumstances, is being connected 
with the government of the state or the church. In these 
eases, that dignity which really belongs to the community, in 
the popular eye, is transferred to the individuals who are its 
organs of acting. Ht is therefore of infinite importance, that 
these individuals be virtuous persons, who fear God and love 
his commandments ; who treat all moral and religious insti- 
tutions with respeet. ani bear their testimony ror the being, 
providence, word and worship of God. The civil state is the 
fountain of power, contre!ls wealth and imparts honor: ob- 
jects that have a commanding infivence over the mind. Hu- 
man nature is such that public institutions will sway the opin- 
ions of the people. What the public respects. they will re- 
spect; what it strenuously advises, they will think to be in 
some way necessary for their own good ; what it neglects, 
they will esteem to be useless. As nations and states possess 
the highest earthly authority, all their institutions should 
Jead men to reverence and worship Him. by whom they are 
made and unmade, according to his pleasure. A neglect of 
religion in the highest publie institutions will gradually have 
a corrupting influence on al! that are subordinate to them.— 
When those who are appointed to watch over the morals of 
the people. and preserve order in the smaller distriets, see 
the higher departments of the state left, without any consti- 
tutional guard on the subjects of religion and virtue, it will 
certainly lead to a neglect of their own duty. The people 
will imbibe the same idea; and either become refractory 
against those who endeavor to execute good laws, or appoint 
persons to the service who will wholly negleet their duty.— 
When it onee becomes a general idea, that religion is not ne- 
cessary for the safety of the civil state, there will soon be 
an end to order and justice. Even parents will be encour- 
aged by the public negleet, to admit disorder and impiety in- 
to their houses, A corrupt state will corrupt the church of 
God. If Moses. by any means whatever, be diverted from 
giving a constant protection to religion, the sons of Aaron 
will soon make a molfen calf. and say unto the people. these 
be thy gods, O Israel. The experience of all nations and 
all ages evinees the truth of these observations. ‘The hea- 
then knew the need of a popular religion for the preserva- 
tion of society. Being destitute of revelation, their opinion 
of the Gods was formed by weak reason, under the influence 
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upt mind ; so that their gods might fitly be called, 
and a lie; yet they tound a belief of such gods as these 
With an appropriate worship of them, absolutely necessary 
for the support of government. ‘They were taught by ex- 
perience, and every nation which makes the experiment will 
learn the same. 1 do not Know that it is either irreverent or 
false, to suppose that the true God is more propitious to the 
heathen. wio believe in false gods, and their control of men’s 
affairs ; than he is to such as reject the notion of Deity, and 
of a universal prov idence. We have an instructive instance 
on this point, in the rise, maturity and decay of the Roman 
einpire. ‘That people, from very small beginnings, became 
the greatest power that ever existed in the world. ‘Their 
governinent filled the earth. They were heathen whe wor- 
shipped many gods, believed in their providence, propitiated 
them by a smultitude of religious services, and implored from 
them suecess in all their great undertakings. Although a 
Christian is shocked by the folly, and in many instances by 
the eruelties of their idolatry ; they still believed in Deity 
and a provilence. So long as these were believed, the mor- 
al virtues, according to their conceptions, were practised.— 
Justice was administered, civil liberty was preserved, and the 
state rose to its summit of power. But as soon as the Epi- 
curean Infidelity was disseminated, which denied the being 
and providence of the gods, and the fitness of worshipping 
them ; the empire shook on its base. Every horrible crime 
became common, both in private and public life ; justice was 
no longer known ; liberty fled ; and even the introduction of 
despotism was a blessing. compared with the uncontroied 
reign of vice, by which it was »receded.—No nation can be 
long safe without believing ina God, and rendering him suit- 
able worship, 

It may be asked, why is this subject introduced, when, 
if the evil mentioned does actually exist, it is not in the pow- 
er of those who read to apply the remedy? I answer. there 
are reasons eaough te justify the introduction of the subject, 
although a remedy may be impossible to us. It is a testi- 
mony due to truth. It is a confession and a testimony due 
to the glory of God, who reigneth in the midst of the na- 
tions. It is one step towards vindicating that awful justice 
of his providence which hath now involved us in judgments, 
more threatening te our existence than many conceive. It 
shews there is reason for us to expect a portion in those 

lagues by which the nations are tormented. 
There are some benefits to be expected from attending to 
this subject. Although individua} influence is small, it is 
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something, and we are all taught the duty of using it in 
our several places, to impress a reverent belief that the Lord 
is God of the natious ; and that those who neglect to confess 
him, after they have evidence of the truth, have no right to 
expect any great interposition in their favor. ‘To determine 
how long our calamities will probably endure, we must first 
know how long the causes will remain, which they were de- 
sizxned to chastise. 

This subjeet. also, warns us carefully to maintain the in- 
stitutions of religion, within our own local jurisdiction.— 
Here we have an influence that will be felt, if exerted with 
prudence and firmness. There is no such differenee of reli- 
gious sentiment or practice between the several Christian de- 
nowinations in this State, as ouglit to excite the least dis- 
trust of each other, on the subject we have considered. They 
all believe in the word. providence and worship of God ; and 
it is only against disbelievers of the most sacred and eternal 
truths we are called to unite. VERITAS. 


a 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 


The Religious Conference of Crerus and his Young Friends. 


Clerus. LET us now attend to the nature of Providence. 

Theophilus. We hope, Sir, you will define Providence ; 
for the acceptations of the word are so various, that we shall 
grope in the dark, without a seasonable explanation. 

Clerus. Iam sensible the word Providence is capable of 
various aceeptations. Authors and teachers have made. it 
correspond with their peculiar theories of sentiment. In 
one author it imports the divine agency, in another the blind 
influence of fate, and in a third nothing but sound to com- 
plete a period. 

Theophilus. Pray, then, give us the proper theologieal 
definition. 

iicrus. Providence, I apprehend, according to the reli- 
gious import of the word, is the universal ageney of God, 
which constantly causes the existence of all creatures and 
objeets both in the natural and moral worlds. 

Theodore. Though I am not authorised to discard the 
definition, yet at first glance it appears to confound creation 
and conservation. Is there no difference between the erea- 
tion of the universe and its preservation ? 

Clerus. Yes, my young friends, there is a difference be- 
tween the creative and supporting agency of God, for the 
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scripture says, * Thou Lord hast made the heavens, the 
earth and seas: and thou preservest them all.” But the dif- 
ference, on examination, is merely specific and cireumstan- 
tial: for the constancy of God’s preserving agency is, the 
only criterion which discriminates it from his creative agen- 
ey. Preservation is but the continuance ef creation ; for no 
man independently of the constant agency of Deity, has pow- 
er to protract his existence, move a limb, or originate a 
thought. 

Theophilus. Your opinion, Sir, is different from the eom- 
mon one, that men at their creation are invested with self- 
moving influence, and no more dependent on God than a 
timepiece is on the author. Some theorists suppese that as 
a machine wiil move regularly several days and months sue- 
cessively. without the agency of the author, so men and oth- 
er agents are the subjeets of delegated power to act in gen- 
eral independently of their Maker. 

Clerus. You have exhibited the vulgar theory, and also 
the theory of some learned men who warmly adveeate the 
self-motion of the humana will; but not tie theory of inspira- 
tion. Both scripture and sound philosophy inform us, that 
creatures in every possible stage and attitude of their exis- 
tence are entirely dependent. Freedom and dependence are 
compatible, for while all our springs are in God, while in 
him we live, and move, and have our being, and in all our 
ways, we are voluntary; choose and refuse without compul- 
sion. ‘here is no interference between human agency and 
divine. 

Philander. 1 am loath to differ from my teacher, but it is 
hard work to believe that I am absolutely dependent, and yet 
entirely free or voluntary in all my actions. Is it true that 
we are as dependent on divine agency for eur voluntary ex- 
ertions as for our existence? Will not the doctrine of provi- 
dence afford some relief? 

Theophilus. Are you not a ereature ? 

Philander. Yes. and choose to remain one. 

Theophilus. Then you are willing to be entirely dependent 
en your Creator. | 

Philander. IT am: but while this doctrine brings Ged so 
near, by considering me as dependent on his agency for what 
I now am. as for my first exisience, it makes me tremble. I 
am afraid to live: for agreeably to this theory [ live in 
God. and am nothing at any moment without his direct effi- 
ciency. 

Clerus. You ought to say, Philander, that aceording to 
seripture your present existence is the effect of God’s present 
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agency: for what philosophers style the law of nature or the 
law of pre servalion, Is but the unremitting agency of God. 
Between our ageney and God's agency there is no interven- 
iag medium or inituence. The will of God makes the universe 
What it is at every successive moment of its existene. Pro- 
videuce now eitects what now exists: and if Ged were to 
withdraw his present agency, the — creation would van- 
ish. On God's will the usiverse now depends. 

Philander. According to your theory the universe, which 
comprises the natural and moral worlds, is but the unremit- 
ting eifect of God’s constant agency. 

Clerus. Nothing else, Philander ; hence we say, that, pre- 
servation is but creation protracted er continued. God im- 
presses us with these surrounding objects and we are impres- 
ed. The seal is his. and the stamp is ours. In one word, 
Providence is a coustant cause, and the universe is a constant 
effect. 

Theophilus. How great is God! How small are men! 
Surely «the work of the Lord is honorable and glorious.” 
"The works of providence are but the successive works of ere- 
ation. God is constantly effecting what was effected at the 
beginning, when he said « Let there be light.” 

Philander. You have my hearty concurrence. Providence 
is either active or inactive. If inactive, it ensures no end ; 
but if active, it is the unremitting repetition of creation: for 
creation aside from divine agency is not only destitute of any 
preserving influence or principle, but is a mere nullity. 

Theophilus. We have perhaps ascertained the general na- 
ture of Providence : and L now wish to attend to the particu- 
lar acceptations of the word. 

Clerus. I willattempt to enumerate the different senses of 
the word Providence. 

I. There are common providenees, such as the alternate 
course of day and night and the regular succession of the 
seasons. 

I. There are remarkable providences ; such as the salva- 
tion ofa child ten days bya single plank upon the open sea ; 
the sinking of mountains and cities by an earthquake, and 
other occurrences of similar deseription. 

HiT. There are also miraculous pr “ovidences. recorded by in- 
spiration ; such as the division of the sea, the pause of the 
sun. and the resurrection of the dead. 

IV. We have also liberty to add the gracious providences, 
or operations of the Spirit which change and sanetify the 
hearts of men and qualify them for heayen. 
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To subjoin distinctly the redeeming providences of God is 
needless. ‘They are comprised in the preeeding articles. In 
the work of redemption, common, remarkable, miraculous and 
gracious providences ave all coneerned. 

Theophilus. We thank you, Sir, for these discriminations ; 
for the various acceptations of the word have frequently been 
confounded. But please to mark the difference between 
eommon providences and remarkable providences, 

Clerus. The difference is this, common providences are 
frequent and constant ; but remarkable providences or what 
sonie theorists improperly style special, are seldom. It is 
common for a woman to bear one child at a birth ; it is less 
common to bear two; it is less common still to bear three ; 
when. therefore, a woman exceeds and bears five or seven it 
is really remarkable; for such instances are seldom. Neo 
other discrimination between common and remarkable proy- 
idences is necessary : for they are of the same nature. There 
is no difference but what is cireumstantial. There are many 
common providences and but few remarkable ones. 

Theodore. We understand the distinction. Please now to 
point out the difference between miraculous and gracious pro- 
vidences. 

Clerus. Both differ from common and remarkable provi- 
dences ; for neither miracles nor new hearts are effected by 
the common operations of providence. 

Theodore. We comprehend you, Sir, but please to inform 
us in what respects miraculous and gracious influences agree 
and differ between themselves. 

Clerus. The miraculous agency of God is displayed on mat- 
ter and mind; but his gracious agency, only in the hearts of 
men. It is God’s miraculous influence which stops the sun, 
and instantly restores reason to the subject of distraction, 
and effeets other events of this description ; but his miracu- 
lous influence never produces new hearts; visibility is at- 
tached to miracles for the important purpose of instantane- 
ously impressing and convincing the minds of speetators.— 
Miracles are for a sign not to believers but to unbelievers ; 
and are therefore visible ; but regeneration, which is effected 
by the gracious agency of the Spirit, is in its nature invisible, 
and manifested by subsequent fruits. 

Theodore. But is not renovation a miracle of grace? and 
is not the duration of the church stvled by some learned au- 
thors a standing. permanent miracle ? 

Clerus. If a pupil were to make no difference between & 
and 6 in easting ficures, he would stand corrected by the eom- 
mon rules of arithmetic: and does not the author who con- 
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founds miraculous influences with gracious influences stand 
corrected by the bible? For though the bible illustrates the 
inighty power of God in regeneration by his mighty power 
in raising the dead to life, yet the scripture does not style 
regeneration nor sanctification a miracle. Regeneration we 
grant is as great a display of divine power as resurrection 
to life ; but this does not authorise us to denominate gracious 
influence a miracle. Miracles and graces are d:fferent ef- 
feets of the divine agency, and must not by a heediess use of 
words be confounded. As figures stand for pecuniary sums ; 
so words stand for religious sentiments ; and both must be 
used according to their real, proper aceeptations. ‘The obli- 
zations we are under, never to use the name of God in a 
careless manner. teach us to use the word Providence and 
other names and titles of Deity with judgment and veneras 
tion. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONNECTICUT EVANGELICAL MAGAZINB. 


Should the following paper, in your opinion, be calculated to promote that 
laudable zeal, for a reformation in morals, which has of late made its ap- 
pearance in diflerent parts of our country, you are at liberty to. make it 
public. 

GOOD morals are so inseparably connected with the 
Christian religion, that no person who is a friend to the lat- 
ter, can be an enemy to the former. Nor, if we consider 
that vice is the parent of misery. and that + the wages of sit 
is death,” can we look with indifference upon the benevolent 
efforts, which some of the most respectable men in this and 
several other States in the Union, are now making to sup- 
press vice, Have not the friends of order (oo long remained 
inactive ? 6 The floods of ungedly men,” it is true, + have 
made them afraid.” And they have Jong heen Jamenting the 
degeneracy of the times, and wishing most sincerely for a re- 
formation ; but it seems never to have oveurred to them, that 
they must wrestle for the blessing. In the mean time, iniqui- 
ty has been uniformly pursuing its purposes and gaining 
ground. « When men slept the enemy came and sowed lares.” 

By those open acts of wickedness which are daily perpetra- 
ted among us with impunity, the Holy One of Israel is pro- 
voked ; and our distressed country is now experiencing the 
effects of his righteous displeasure. Come then, men and 
brethren of all denominations, let us combine together, let 

us act in concert, let us make a united effort. «© Vice is a 

cowardly thing, it will soon shrink before those who boldly 
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oppose it.” Let us make a bold attack upon a monster that 
is preying upon the vitals of society ; a monster that has 
robbed many a man, who once had fair prospects of health, 
property, respectability and usefulness ; a monster that is 
doing more mischief in this country than the pestilence and 
sword both together ; a monster that will never discontinue 
his ravages uatil the friends of good order come forward with 
one consent to arrest his progress. Shall we then remain at 
ease ? Shall we say with the sluggard, Vet a little sleep, a 
little slumber, a litlle folding the hands to sleep 2? How wiany 
unhappy sufferers are calling for such relief as we have it in 
our power to afford ! And shall we be unconcerned speeta- 
tors of their distresses ? Behold in yonder cottage an unfortu- 

nate mother ; though bred in ease and prosperity, she is now 
destitute of almost every earthly comfort. Her eyes, that 
once sparkled with beauty, have lost their brightness ; her 
countenance, that once was fair as the moon, is now dejected 
and forlorn. A victim of aecumulated sorrow, she sits with 
her children around her, shivering with the cold. A few stieks, 
which they gathered in their arms while the storm was ap- 
proaching, is all the fuel they have provided, If any of them 
are indisposed, they have not the means of procuring those 
eordials which people i in better circumstances are in the hab- 
it of using io alleviate their pains and recover their strength. 
Nor is the unhappy mother always able to supply her chil- 
dren’s wants when they ery for bread. But this is not all. 
Yonder comes the father, whom Providenee has placed as a 
guardian over this suffering family. But in vain do they look 
to him for supplies. mpty-handed he returns to his half- 
starved children. With a countenance like that of a demon 
of darkness, he alarms their fears, and aggravates their woes, 
by a torrent of profane and abusive language. Let none pro- 
nounce this mere painting, nor idle preaching. The truth is, 
there are many wretched mothers, who, with their offspring, 
know by sad experience, that such scenes, as have here been 
described, are realities. 

Let men of reflection and sobricty, then, ask themselves, if 
there is not something which they ean do to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of such unhappy sufferers. Is there no way to reclaim 
the authors of this mischief? Can they not be prevailed on to 
abandon those habits of intemperance and idleness from which 
it originates? If not, let us turn our attention to the rising 
generation. For them it is presumed something may be done. 
There is every reason to believe that our earnest solicitations 
and friendly remonstrances will save some at least from fali- 
ing victims to those destructive vices, which have already re- 
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duced thousand to poverty, infamy and wretehedness. ‘That 
the torrent of immorality, which threatens to deluge our 
country, may, by well-conducted and benevolent efforts, be 
checked, no one, it is presumed, will deny. hat the evils 
which have come upon us are so inveterate as to exclude all 
hope of reformation, cannot yet be admitted. It will be soon 
enough to admit that mortifying conclusion, when every re- 
medy, which human wisdom can devise, has been tried, and 
found ineffectual. 

To bear a deseided testimony against the moral evils that 
are prevalent among us at the present day, it is proposed 
that all honest, sober men associate together, as they may 
thus accomplish incomparibly more than they can jn their 
individual capacity. 

Should any objection be started against the above propo- 
sal, my only reply is, 

Si quid novisti reetius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere meeum. 

«If you know of any better plan, be candid enough to men- 

tion it: if not, join me in this.” MELANCTHON, 


EVIDENCE OF THE DIVINE EXISTENCE. 

ss How abundant is the evidence of the divine existence. 
Every object which we see ov the earth; each of those shin- 
ing wonders, which the night reveals to our eyes, is a witness 
for God. ‘Though silent, yet they are eloquent preachers, 
whose instructions extend to every nation, tribe, family, and 
individual on the earth. ‘The formation of the human body 
—the construction and location of the several parts, are suf- 
ficient to convince every mind, which ever inhabited such a 
curiously organized bedy, that it is a piece of divine work- 
manship. Many anatomists have held, that an examination 
of the eye was a “complete cure for atheism. The inspired au- 
thor of the 94th Psalm. addresses this argument to infidels in 
his day, who said, ** The Lord shall nol see, neither shall the 
God of Jacob regard it. Understand, ye brutish among ihe peo- 
ple, and ye fools, when will ye be wise? He who planted the ear, 
shall he not hear? He that formed the eye. shall he not see?"°— 
Every sense you possess—every nerve, and fibre which gives 
motion and sensibility to your frame—every pulsation of your 
heart, by which the crimson current is circulated through 
your veins. is an evidence of the Divine existence: and not only 
so, but of his presence and agency with you.—On what part 
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—on wliat object i in creation, ci an you vast your eyes, where 
the name of God is not written? And written so legibly, and 
in such capitals, that you can read it in the distant slat’ 
as well as on your own frame. 

* This subject gives us a general view of the blindness and 
wickedness of the human heart. Amidst all this light—un- 
der these heavens which declare the glory of God, there are 
some of the human race—some, not in the deserts of Africa 
—not in the trackless forests of America, but in the eiviliz- 
ed, highly cultivated, and even Christian portions of the earth, 
who deny the being of God! Could you suppose this possible, 
when the sun shines 3, and the heavens move round? Yes, 
they tell us, they see no evidence of a God. And what is still 
more wonderful, some have told us this, while they were 
measuring the heavens, or caleulating aneclipse. ‘Vhink not 
this impossible, nor let it confound you, Do you not know, 
that a wicked. proud heart can shut the moral eye on all 
this light ?—-Do you not know, that it is a very undesirable 
thing to a wicked heart, that there should be a holy sove- 
reign Ged on the throne of the universe?) When such a char- 
acter is denied, and in the sinner’s mind displaced, will he 
not feel more at ease,in sin? Do you not know, that men read- 
ily believe what they wish to be true ?—Indeed when the fool 
—the wicked man. once begins fondly to whisper in his heart 
s There is no God.” that wish will soon grow into a persua- 

sion, and this persuasion into evidence, and then his lips will 
publish, asa truth, the lie of his heart—Do you not know 
that the man ++ who loves darkness rather than light’ is the 
blindest of all creatures? Suppose both the eyes of a man to 
be extinguished. yet with an humble, pious mind, he would 
find in his own sensations more evidence of a God, than the 
proud philosopher would find, looking with both his eyes, and 
all his glasses, into the remote regions of the universe. and 
bringing home intelligence from the most distant star. OF so 
much importance is a teachable, humble heart.” 


i 


CHRISTIANITY AMIABLE. 


“ WHAT is it that Christianity enjoins us? To contemplate that 
which is most perfect; to admire that which is most lovely; to imi- 
tate that which is most excellent ; to cu'tivate feelings and affections 
which are essentially amiable, suited to our nature, and the sources, 
even in this world, of almost all the happiness we can enjoy or bestow ; 
to be matured for everlasting bliss; and, by the perfect sanctification 
of our s uls, become meet for that kingdom, where faith shall be lost 
in knowledge, and hope mm possession; but where charity, unextin- 
guished and unextinguishable, shall reign and triumph forever.” 
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From the Connecticut Evangelical Nagazine. 
SOCIETY FOR THE. PROMOTION OF GOOD MORALS. 


{Gn the 19ih of May 1813, in pursuance of previous public notice, a number of 
respectable gentlemen trom various parts of the State, met at the Court. 
room, in Hartford. Considering the alarming increase of sundry immorali- 
tics which threaten the public happiness, they associated, as will be seen in 
the following Constitution—We ardently wish success to the design; be- 
lieving that no man, who is governed by the principles of patriotism or vir- 
tne, will deny his influence to suppress vices that are forbidden by the law 
of God, impair the civil state, destroy the souls of men, and reduce a multi- 
tude of families to abject wretchedness. Orthodox faith and good morals; 
are equally necessary for the supreme happiness of mankind.—We are happy 
in offering this Magazine as the vehicle of communication en so interesting 
a subject. } 


Constitution of the Connecticut Society for the Promotion of 
Good Morals. 


THE preservation and improvement of morals, in a com- 
munity, have ever formed an object of high moment in the 
estimation of wise and good men. For the accomplishment 
of this object, the subscribers have agreed to unite in an as- 
sociation, and to regulate their endeavors to attain it accord- 
ing to the following Constitution : 

ArricLe I. ‘This association shall be called and known by 
the name of the Connecticut Society for the Promotion of 
Good Morals. 

Art. II. ‘The object of the association shall be to promote 
good morals, and to diseountenance vice universally ; partic- 
ularly, to discourage profaneness, gross breaehes of the Sab- 
bath. idleness, and intemperance ; and especially to discour- 
age intemperance. 

Art. ILL. Any person. sustaining a fair moral character, 
shall, on subscribing this Constitution become a member. 

Art. IV. Fifi en members, present in any meeting regu- 
larly assemble ll constitute a quorum to do business. 

Art. V. The stated meetings of the Society shall be semi- 
annual. on the Wednesday next following the meeting of the 
General Assembly ; and at the city or place where said As- 
sembly is holden, and i in the court room, with the power of 
adjournment. 

Art. V!. At the annual meeting of the Society in May, shall 
be helected a president. three vice-presidents, a Corresponding 
Secretary. and a Recording Seeretary ; and also, a commit- 
tee consisting of seven persons to receive and communicate 
information, to arrange business for the consideration of the 
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Society at their several meetings, and to report, from time 
to dune, the result ef such measures as shall have been 
adopted. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the committee to meet 
semi-annually, at the court rooms in Hartford and New-H#a- 
ven, at two o’clock P. M. on the day preceding cach stated 
meeting of the society, and at such other times as shall be 
notified by the Chairman of the committee with the advice 
of any two members of the committee. 

Art. VIII. Phe members of this society, residing within 
the limits of each ecclesiastical society in this state, shall 
meet on the first Monday in July next, and afterwards on 
the first Wednesday in April annually, and by abjournment 
from time to time, as they may think proper, and appoint a 
chairman and clerk ; and it shall be their duty to devise and 
adopt such measures as they may judge most effectual for ae- 
complishing the object of this association ; to carry into ef- 
feet such regulations as may be recommended by this asso- 
ciation ; and annually to report their preceedings to the so- 
cicty’s committee. 

Art. IX. At each semi-annual meeting an address or ser- 
mon shall be delivered before the society by some person 
previously appointed for that purpose. 

P The Rev. Mr. Beecuenr is appointed to deliver a ser- 
man at the next semi-annual meeting. 


oe 


REVIEW OF DR. DWIGHT’S SERMONS. 
[Concluded from page 75. } 

The sceond part of this discourse opens with a summary 
view of the miseries, which Infidelity has brought upon those 
European nativns where the Roman Church had established 
and preserved her dominion. The preacher then illustrates 
the connexion of these remarkable events : prophecies 
of the sixth and seventh vials, under the owing divisions. 

‘4. The infidels in question sprang up in every place point- 
ed out by the propheey. 

2. They were spirits of demons. 

3. They have wrought miracles, i. e. have done things of 
a marvellous nature. 


ws +. They have gone forth to the kings of the earth, to gath- 


er them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty. 

5. During this period all the sources of the wealth, strength, 
and safety of the Romish Church. have been dried up: es- 
pecially by being diverted into other channels. 
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6. As this great work is in substance done, the vials, if to 
be poured out hereafter, will have no object on which te 
spend their force.’ pp. 23—32. 

A brief, though comprehensive, sketch is then given of the 
wonderful and unexampled exertions, which have been made 
by Christians, during this very period of vengeance, in build- 
ing up and extending the Church: and of the gracious visita- 
tions which the Chureh has experienced, during the same, 
period, in the numerous revivals of religion. pp. 32—37. The 
discourse closes with assigning the reasons why we should 


fear, at this time of the tremendous wrath and indignation of 


God, Among these reasons we find a melancholy catalogue 
of national sins. No person, who is extensively aequainted 
with this country, will, however, see cause to believe the eat- 
alogue more melancholy than facts will warrant. 

The latter of these discourses was designed to state and 
explain the reasons why we should hope. For this purpose, 
an examination of the prophecies in the 17th, 18th,and 19th, 
chapters of the Revelation, is presented to the reader. In 
these chapters a more particular and detailed account is 
given of the same Divine judgments, which are more briefly 
sketched out in the 46th. Of the woman so fully described, 
in the chapters referred to, the following is a comprehensive 
view : 

‘¢ The Woman, here presented to us, 1s an idolatrous church ; dis- 
tinguished by wealth and splendor ; pompous in the ritual of its wor- 
ship; exercising great cruelty towards the real followers of Christ ; 
having its principal seat in the city Rome ; sustained by a persecut- 
ing power, which was either the seventh, or eighth, form of Roman 
government, (according to different modes of construing this subject ;) 
and destroyed immediately before the Millennium.” Ser. dug. fi 9 


Few, we apprehend, will be disposed to question that the 
Woman is the Romish Church; but that the Beast is the 
Romish Hierare s Dr. D. maintains, willnot be so read- 
ily aeceded to. persons believe, that this beast is the 
great infidel confederacy of the last days ; others that it is 
the imperial dynasty of France ; others that it is the Romish 
Church; others that it partakes of the properties of infideli- 
ty and popery. Every scheme, which we have seen, is either 
built too much on assumptions, so far as respects this beast ; 
or, though supported by plausible arguments, is still liable 
to serious objections. It seems to be admitted on all sides, 
that the seat of the beast is within the limits of the ancient 
Roman empire, and also within the limits of countries which 
have at some time been within the pale of the Romish Church ; 
that the seven vials are poured out upon the nations, which 
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have been subjected to the papal authority, and have been 
criminal as partakers of the great apostacy ; and that the ef- 
fusion of the last of these vials will bring to their final ruin 
the apostate church and all her coadjutors. 

After dwelling with some partic uinrity on this part of the 
Apocalypse, Dr. D. proceeds to discuss the Millennium. In 
this division of the discourse, every pious reader will find 
much, if we judge aright, to comfort his heart and cheer, him 
amid the gloomy scenes which at present cloud his view. 
The observations on this very interesting subject are classed 
under the following heads : 

+4. The Millennium i is distinetly, but not extensively pre- 
dicted, by the prophets cf the New ‘Testament; and exten- 
sively by the prophets of the Old Testament.” 

«2, The account giver of the Millennium in the Apoea- 
Jypse, is. like the rest of that book, symbolical.”’ 

«3. The Millennium will not make its full appearance at 
ence ; but will advance by suecessive, though rapid steps.” 

‘64. The Millennium will in its nature be a period singu- 
larly and universally happy.” 

“5. The duration of the Millennium, is left uncertain in 
the Scriptures.” 

We deem all these positions undoubtedly eorrect, except 
the last; and very probably that is correct also; but we 
think it admits of more question than the others. The rea- 
soning throughout is forcible and decply impressive. ‘The ar- 
guments under the third head, adduced to prove the gradual 
advent ofthe millennium are peculiarly convincing. Bishop 
Horsley observes, in a sermon not yet republished in this 
country ‘that this is the constant style of prophecy,—that 
when a long train of distant events are predicted, rising nat- 
urally in succession one out of another, and all tending to one 
great end, the whole time of these events is never set out in 
parcels, by assigning the distant epocl sh; but the whole 


is usually described as an instant—as it is in the sight of 


God; and the whole train of events is exhiblted in one scene, 
without any marks of succession.” 

The latter part of this discourse is taken up in answering 
these two enquiries: * What is our immediate duty? And, 
What reasons have we to hope that God will regard us with 
mercy, and smile upon our endeavors?” This will be to ma- 
ny readers the most interesting part of these sermons. We 
have not room for an abstract. but cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the two last paragraphs. which. it will 
be seen, are on the subjeet of evangelizing the world: 
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This work. my Friends and Brethren, is the createst, and best, 
that was ever done. It was the work of the Reformers: it was the 
work of the Aposties. 10 accomplish it the Holy Ghost came down 
from Heaven ; and to procure its accomplishment Christ hung upon 
the cross. It 1s no other, than to plant trees of righteousness through- 
out the world : to sow the seed of immortal life over the vast desert 
of man: and to kindle the flame of piety on the altars of a thousand 
nations. It is to take by the hand, the miserable votaries of sin and 
falsehood, the unnumbered heirs of perdition, and lead them into the 
path, which, terminates ip endless giory. It is to make that strait 
and narrow fiath a broad and beaten Aighweay, in which way faring men, 
though fools, shall not err, tis tochange the solitary travellers, now 
and then found in it heretofore, into a crowd, a stream, a vast tide, of 
pilgrims moving onward to eternal life. It 1s to fill Heaven with in- 
habitants ; and to multiply sovs, and frriests, and Kings, to God our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ. It is to plant thrones on the plains 
of immortality ; and seat upow them glorious beings 1arumergble, who 
shall ive, and retgn, forever and ever. 

“ On this work can we doubt whether a blessing wil! descend? All 
Heaven will look down upon it with transport. The doors of that hap- 
py world will burst open; and its immortal day break through, to il- 
lumive the path, to cherish the hearts, and to brighten the hopes, of 
the happy laborers Angels will pursue their ministry with new 
vigor, and new joy. The Spirit of truth wil every where breathe 
upon the dry bones the breath of I:fe, and warm the soul with his 
quickening power. Christ will come down, to behold the fruits of 
his dying love, and to rejoice in the trophies of the Cross, the gems 
of his crown of glory, multiplied without number, and without end. 
Tie Father of all mercies will smile with infinite complacency upon 
this best work of his hands, this new and divine creation; and with 
his own voice will pronounce it very good.”’ p. 48. 


We conclude by saying, that it would be a powerful mean 
“ft exeiting zeal in the best of causes, if a cheap copy of these 
discourses were in the possession of every Christian; and 
that the events of the last Russian campaign, and the pres- 
ent military preparations of Europe, appear more like the 
pouring out of the seventh vial, than any thing which the 
world has yet seen ; “and thus tend to confirm what the au- 
thor wrote nearly a year ago. 


I 


t 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


We insert the following as expressing the views and feelings, so 
far as we can gather them from English publications, of nearly the 
whole religious community in England, of all denominations. If the 
British Parliament should resist the importunity of the great body of 
prous and conscientious persons, and refuse to throw open India tothe 
Christian exertions of zealous and faithful missionaries, the result 
would be long and deeply lamented. £p. Pan. 
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At a special meeting of the Committee of “ The Protestant Society, 
for the Protection of Religious Liberty,” convened at the New 
London Vaveru, to consider the propriety of reuewing their exer- 
tiuns to diminish the difficulties which have impeded the Freedom 
of Coristian Missionaries in India, on March 2, 1813. 

SAMUEL MILts, Esq. Chairman. 

The Committee baving referred to the proceedings adopted by 
them in March and April, 1812, and to their Correspondence with 
the late Right Hon. Spencer Perceval upon the same subject ;— 

Resvived, |. That this committee, including Members of the Na- 
tional Church, and representing many hund ed Congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters in England and Wales, of all denominations, 
must primarily exert their vigilance and energy for the protection of 
Religicus Freedom within the United Kingdom—but that principle 
and sympathy must equally impel them to approve, to desire, and, if 
possible, to obtain the enjoyment of that liberty im every part of the 
British Empire, throughout the world. 

2. That as Men, as Britons, and as Christians; this Committee con- 
tinue to regard, with anguish, the moral depression and religious ig 
norance of very many millions of immortal beings who people the 
plains of India, subject to British power. That their “ hearts are pain- 
ed”’ at the fearful penances, licentious rites, female degradation, hu- 
man sacrifice’, and horrible infanticide, which there prevail. And 
that coavinced by history, observation, and experience, that Christian- 
ity would afford inestimable benefits, and that their diffusion is prac- 
ticable, wise, and imperative, they cannot but persevere eminently to 
desire its speedy and universal promulgation throughout the regions 
of the East. 

3. That motives, urgent and irresistible, must therefore induce 
this Committee still to deplore, and to condemn every obstacle which 
has been interposed to prevent the dispersion of gloom, so lasting and 
so profound, by the irradiating beams of Christian truth. 

4. Vhat they esteem the power, possessed and exercised by the 
East India Company, to prohibit the Christian Missionaries from re- 
siding within the vast dominions under their control, as the greatest 
impediment wiiich has recent'y existed to the progress of Christiani- 
iy in India, and as inconsistent with the Religious Freedom, which 
this Committee must invariably defend. . 

5. That Although this Committee would deprecate and abhor any 
intolerant interference, either with Mahomedans or Hindoos, and do 
not advocate any ecclesiastical establishment, they must continue stren- 
uously to contend, that on thé renewal of a Charter to the East India 
Company, their former powers of exclusion should not be renewed; 
but that Christians of every sect shou! be permitted, unlicensed, to 
explain, and pcaceably to promulgate throughout India, the holy Reli- 
gion which they profess, and should enjoy the equal protection of the 
State. 

6. That, to effectuate a resvlt which they deem interesting and 
most desirable, this Committee will renew their application to his 
Maj«sty’s Government, and intreat their interposition and assistance, 
wiil, if necessary, express their wishes by Petitions to both Houses of 
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Parliament—and will, bv the public avowal of their sentiments, en- 
deavor to excite the attention oi the benevolent and the provs, to an 
object deserving of their best consideration and ardent support. 

7. That this Committee cannot but communicete the pleasure with 
which they perceive. that, stimulated Ly their former efforts,. varicus 
other associations displayed, during the last Session of Parliament, 
considerable solicitude and zeal fer the establishment of these invilu- 
bie rights—and cannot but invite their renovated exertions and con- 
tinued aid. 

8. That those Resolutions be transmitted to the President of the 
Commissioners for the Affsirs of India, and to the Chairman cf the 
East India Company, for the infarmation of the Directors ; and be ad- 
vertised, signed by the Secretaries, in the public papers, and in those 
periodical publications which most extensively circulate. 

Tuomas PELLatt, 
Joun WitkKs, 


ANOTHER MEETING OF 'THE SAME KIND. 


Yesterday, pursuant to notice, a Meeting was held at the City of 
London Tavern, to consider of a Petition to Parliament for the intro- 
duction of a clause into the New Charterofthe East India Company, 
permitting the access of benevolent and well-disposed persons to In- 
dia, for the purpose of diffusing the benefits of moral and religious 
civilization. The room was filled with respectable company, thovgh 
the notice had been very short. 

Lord Gumbier, after having been unanimously called to the Chair, 
shortly stated the object of the Meeting. 

Mr. William Smith explained, at some length, the dreadful effects 
of the superstitions of the Hindoos, which inculcate self-immolation, 
and cruelties of many sorts ; which degrade the female sex into the 
rank of mere animals ; and encourage oppression in civil life, as well 
as profaneness in morals. He fully shewed the error of supposing, 
that the present religion of the Hindoos renders them mild, sociable, 
and amiable in civil life. On the contrary, they are cruel in their pri- 
vate relations, and so deficient ef fidelity to their own oaths, in Courts 
of Justice, that our system of jurisprudence fails of the beneficial ef. 
fects it would otherwise have amongst them. Mr. Smith concluded 
by moving four resolutions, declaratory of the present state of the 
Hindoos, as to morals and religion, and of the policy as well as duty 
of endeavoring to afford them a knowledge of the Gospel of Truth. 

Mr. John Thornton seconded the motion, apologizing for his offer- 
ing himself te the Meeting before others of greater experience and 
knowledge. The Committee had assigned to him thecffice of sec- 
onding tie motion ; and duty and conscience had prevented him from 
shrinking from it. 

Mr. Wilberforce stated the favorable disposition which had been 
shewn by Minjsters to the important objects of the Meeting. 

Mr. H. Thornton was happy to concur in the same opinion, as to 
the inclinations of Government. 

To a question from a dissenting clergyman, Mr. Wm. Smith declar- 
ed, that, as a Protestant Dissenter, he wes fully satisfied with the spir- 


‘ Secretaries. 
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it of toleration and liberality in which the whole of the present proceed- 
inys had been conaucted. his point was further illustrated by Mr. 
H. Thornton, Mr. Wilberforce, the Rev. Mr. Cunningham (Rector 
of Harrow,) and the Rev. Mr. Townshend, who expressed the resolu- 
tion of the Committee to apply themselves to the mere object of soli- 
citing from Parliament permission for the access of pious Christians 
to India, witiiour preference for those of any denomination ; 1 short, 
that peaceable and crderly demeanor, should constitute a claim to pro- 
tection. The speech of the Rov. Mr. Cunningham was peculiarly el-. 
oquent, and had a powerful cffect upon the meeting. 

the Resolutions were carried unanimousiy, and the Petition ap- 
proved. Qu the motion of sir, Wilberforce, it will be presented to 
te House of Lords by Lord Gambier, and to the Commons by Sir ¥# 
3rme. Tae Meeting dissolved, after voting Thanks, with many 
marks of approbation, to Lord Gambier. 


MESSRS. SCHERMERHORN AND MILLS’ M¥SSION, 
[Exiracted trom the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. | 


“South of New Connecticut, few Bibles or religious tracts have 
been received for distribution among the inhabitants. The Sabbath 
is greatly profaned; and but few good people can be found in any 
one place. There are, however, a number of Societies which are 
wishing to obtain ministers for settlement for a part of the time at 
lesst, more commoniy for six months in the yeer. The New Light 
Societics have been numerous in the western part of Ohio; but 
are at present fast declining. They had lately, in their connection, 
seven ordained preachers, and six licentiates. The Baptisis are 
somewhat more Numerous in certain parts of the state. But the Me- 
thodists, according to their own calculation, are far the most numer- 
ous religious denomination, in the state of Onio, south of New-Con- 
necticut, which is in my opinion, far the most desirable part of the 
state ; certainly as respects the moral and religious habits of the peo- 
ple living there. They are far advanced above any portion of country 
of equal extent and population, west cf the mountains. The Shakers 
have a village 25 miles in a northern direction from Cincinnati. 
They reckon their number at about 400. I believe they are not increa- 
sing at the present time. There are, in the Indiana territory, according 
to the last census, 24520 inhabitants; and there is but | Presbyterian 
minister, Mr. Scott, living at Vinceanes. The Methodists and Bap- 
tists are considerably numerous. In the IMinois territory, containing 
more than 12000 people, there is no Presbyterian or Congregational 
minister. There are a number of good people in the territory, who 
are anxious to have such ministers among them. They likewise wish 
to be remembered by Bible and Religious Tract Societies 

We found the inhabitants in a very destitute state ; very ignorant 
of the doctrines of the gospel ; and in many instances without Bibles, 
or any other religious books. The Methodist preachers pass through 
this country, in their circuits occasionally ; but do very little, I fear, 
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towards aiding the people in obtaining a true knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the Bible. 

«“ There are in the state of Kentucky, as nearly as we could ascer- 
tain, 33 Presbyterian ministers, 61 churches, and 1200 communicants. 
There is a Presbytery, called the Cumberland Presbytery, which has 
detached itself from the synod of Kentucky. Part of this Presbytery 
is within the limits of Tenuessee. There are belonging to it 11 min- 
isters, and about 1000 communicants. The number of churches we 
did not learn. ‘the Baptists are very numerous in this state. They 
have 142 preachers, 263 churchee, and 21660 communicants. The 
denomination called New Lights have 15 ministers, 20*churches, and 
1000 communicants. There are also 6 Roman Catholic priests, and 
12 places uf worship. A Roman Catholic church has lately been 
built in Lexington. The Methodists are less numerous than the Bap- 
tists; but there are considerable numbers of them in different parts 
of the state. 

“Inthe state of Tennessee, there are 22 Presbyterian ministers, 
and 45 churches. fhe Methodists are much more numerous ; about 
80 ordained preachers, 125 licentiates, 13500 whites in society, and 
500 blacks. The Buptists have in this state a number of societies. 

«“ There are at present 4 Presbyterisn ministers in the Mississippi 
territory, and 5 or 6 churches. Whole number of communicants 113. 
The B-ptists have 6 miniters and 5 licentiates, about 15 churches, 
and 494 communicants. Lhe number of Methodists is about equal 
to that of the Baptists. 

« The greater part of the inhabitants from Natchez to N. Orleans, 
a distance of $00 miles, are French Catholics, ignorant of almost 
every thing except what relates to the increase of their property; 
destitute of schools, Bibles, and religious instruction. Jn attempting 
to learn the religious state of these people, we were frequently told, 
that they had no Bibies, and that the priests did not allow of their dis- 
tribution among them 

* Upo. our arrival at New-Orleans, we were soon made acquainted 
with a few relizious people. The number of those posessing this 
Character, in this piace, we are constrained to believe is smail. We 
found here 4 Bapust minister, who hasbeen in the city a few months, 
but expects to icuve t.e plice soon He is a sensibie man, and to ap- 
pearance a Christian. I coubt not, be has labored faithfully in the 
service ot vis master. ‘There is no Protestant church In the city. 
Attempts have been made to obtain a subscription for building one, 
but have tuiled. here is at the present time a Methodist preacher 
in the place. I believe he expects to leave it soon. The Catholic 
priests will then be tne only professedly religious teachers in the 
city. 

‘ Soon after our arr’val, we introduced the subject of a Bible So- 
ciety. Ipdirectly met the wishes of the religious people with whom 
we had become acquainted. As we had letters of introduction to Gov. 
Claiborne, we called upon him in company with a friend. The object 
of our coming to the place was stated to him, and he approved of it. 
A proposal for a meeting was readily signed by him, and by 12 of 
the members of the Legislature who were then in session. About 
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20 more, principally merchants belonging to the city, added their 
names tothe list. At the time appointed for establishing a Society, 
the greater part of those who subscribed to the proposal met. Pre- 
vious to the meeting, a Constitution had been formed; and was pre- 
sented for their approbation, should it meet the wishes of those pres- 
ent. The Constiiution was read and considered, article by article, and 
adopted. It provided that the number of Managers should not be 
less than 12, nor more than 24.. The Managers were to choose the 
other officers of the Society. After signing the Constitution, the 
Managers were chosen, about 20, some residing im the country, but 
the greater partin the city. The Managers proceeded to the choice 
of officers. General Benjamin Morgan was chosen President, and 
Br Dow, Vice President The rite paid by those wno become mem- 
bers is fixed at 5 dollars, upon sigrimg the paper, and the yearly tux 
upon each member is 3 doiiars. Ail present appeared much gratified 
with the opening prospect. 

“ We find that, in orderto have the Bible circulate freely, especial- 
ly among tie Catholics, the consent of those bigh 1n office must be 
obtained We were frequently tcld, that the Catholic priests would 
by no maans favor the object. We were referred to Father Antonio, 
as he is called, who has greater iafluence with those of his order than 
even the Bishop, who has lately arrived from Baltimore. If the can- 
sent of the former could be obtained, it was allowed by those with 
whom we conversed, that much might be done towards distributing 
the scriptures among the French Catholics. We took a convenient 
opportunity to call upon the Reverend Father. Toe subject was 
mentioned to him. He said he should be pleased to have the Bible 
circulate among those of hisorder; and that. he woud approve of the 
translation distributed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In 
addition to this, he said he would aid in the circulation of the serip- 
tures, should an opportunity present. We enquired of him, whether 
the priests in the differeat parishes would likewise favor the good 
work? At this enquiry he seemed surprised, and answered, “ How 
ean you doubt it? Itis for their interest to circulate the scriptures.” 
Upon this point, our sentiments were hardly in unison. However we 
felt no disposition to contradict him. We nave since called upon the 
Bishop. He also gave his consent, and said he would contribute in fa- 
vor of the infant Institution. This disposition in the Catholic priests to 
favor the circulation of the scriptures has very much surprised all with 
whom. we have conversed on the subject in the city. The priests 
acknowledge the nakedness of the land, Father Antonio gave it as 
his opinion, that we should very rarcly finda Bible in any of the 
French or Spanish Catholic families, in any of the parishes. And the 
Bishop remarked, that he did not believe there were 10 Biblesin the 
possession of all the Catholic families in the state ; and these families 
constitute three fourths of the population, people of color except- 
ed, as is believed by men of information, When we came to 
this place, we found anumber of French Bibles and Testaments had 
been sent here for distribution, gratis; and had been on hand somes 
time. They are now all disposed of, and repeated enquiries are 
made for those books by the Catholics. I happened in at Mr. Stack- 
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house’s store a short time since. During my stay, which was short, 
five or six persons came in, e: quiring for the Bible in the French 
language. The present is certainly a new and interesting era in the 
history of New-Orleans. Mr, Stackhouse told me, that if he had 
30 Bibles, he could dispose of them at once te the Catholics. 


Charleston, (S C.) June 3. 

On Teusday last arrived in this city, from New- Orleans, Mr. 
Samuel J. Mills, Missionary from New-England. 

This gentleman having graduated from the Divinity College in 
Andover, under the direction and by the appointment of the Mission- 
ary Societies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, commenced in July 
dast, a tour through the Western and Southern Sections of the U. 
States. Tbe particular objects of this undertaking were to obtain 
correct information of the religious state of the country, and to at- 
tempt the establishment of Bivle Societies inthe several states which 
were destitute of them. 

Accordingty, he proc: eded, together with another Clergyman, his 
Associate, to Merietta, Ohio, where they had the satisfaction to see 
their endeavors succeed in the formation of alarge and very respecta- 
able Socicty., for the distribution of the Bible through that state. 
Similar institutions were formed through their instrumentality, in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi Territory. In February they 
arrived 1 New-Orleans, where their exertions were sigvully blessed. 
An extensive Bible Society was formed, and leave was obtained by 
Mr. Mills, of the Catholic Bishop, to distribute a French translation 
of the Bible, through all the parishes under his care. By this per- 
mission a door is opened for the distribution of the precious word of 
God, among twenty thousand Catholics, in whose possession, in the 
opinion of their Bishop, ten Bibles cannot now be found. 

Since leaving New-Orleans, Mr. Mills has suffered much hardship 
and fatigue. On account of the disturbances near the coast, he was 
ebliged to tzke a circuit of nearly 300 miles through the wilderness, 
exposed to numerous dangers and severe privations. He is now on 
his 1eturn to New England, with much interesting information for 
the Missionary Societies, and much experience of the Divine good- 
ness. 

During this tour Mr. Mills has distributed seven hundred Bibles, 
among the destitute. All Christians will creatly rejoice at the suc- 
cess which has attended this iraportant and i:\cresting Mission. 

By the formation of these Societies in the interior states, and in 
Louisiana, Bibles may be given to hundreds of thousands, who are now 
famishing for the word of eternal life. 


Extracted from Mr. Mixts’ letter to his Father, dated Franklin, Tennes- 
sce, January 1, 1815. 


T now put up with Rev. Mr. Blackburn. He preaches a part of 
his time at this place, a part at Nashville. He likewise superintends 
an academy in this town, 

In the Indiana Territory I visited a swiss settlement, containing 
seventy or eighty souls. These people removed to this country in 
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1801, from near the Geneva lake, Switzerland, and seftled in this 
place, two or three years after. ‘hey appear to be a very honest and 
industrious people. They have turned their attention, principally 
to the cultivation ofthe vine. ‘he wine they make is not of the b st 
quality. They have nowabout 18 acres planted with vines. In 1810, 


-they made 2400 gallons, in 1811, 2700. They do not well under- 


stand the English language. We are disposed to believe there 
are some christian people among them. 

The Baptists are the most numerous religious denomination in 
Kentucky. ‘Their preachers generally, are very illiterate. It seems 
to be the main object, with many of them, to increase their party. 
Some seem to think every thing is done, when once their converts 
have been under the water. They pay very little attention to the obs 
secvance of the Sabbath. Their preachers, I believe, never enjoin it 
upon their hearers to observe it as holy time. Some who had beleng- 
ed to the Baptist church, seemed to be much surprised when we ob- 
jecied to their spending the Sabbath im fashionable visiting. 

During the revival of religion which took place in this western 
world, a few years since, It is believed there were many genuine con- 
versions ; but by some designing men it was improved to support a 
party, more than the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Religious 
sectaries have been more numerous since the revival, than before. 

I believe the Presbyterian clergy generally, in this state and Ken- 
tucky, do not receive more than 100 dollars a year from their people. 
This scanty salary obliges them to seek some other employment to 
make out a support for their families. Their people must of course 
be neglected. 

We found in Lexington, Kentucky, and the vicinity, a number of 
very sensible christians. They mourn over the prevailing corruption 
of the times, and fear the vengeance of God. They say their children 
are ruined by Iiluminee societies; are growing up Deists, or A- 
theists. ‘Lhe land of my nativity was always dear to me, but it is dai- 
ly becoming more so, the greater distance I am removed from the 
great end precious privileges which it enjoys. 


ea be 


ORDAINED, at Palmyra, July 8, 1813, the Rev. Hippocrates 
Rowe, as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that place. Introduc- 
tory prayer by Rev. William Clark; sermon by Rev. J. Merrill, trom 
2 Tim. 4; consecrating prayer, by Rev. 0. Ayer; charge by the Rev. 
C. Mosher; address to the people, by Rey. 4. 4xtell; concluding 
prayer, by Rev. H.R. Powell, 


. — 


It chills my blood to lear the Brest Scrreury 
Rudely appealed to, on each trifling theme. 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 

To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. 
You would not swear upon a bed of death; 


Reflect,—your Maker now may stop your breatk. 
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THE NECESSITY OF THE ATONEMENT. 

THERE is no subject more interesting to mankind than the 
foundation upon which they build their hopes of eternal life. 
This foundation, it is conceded by all, is laid in the atone- 
ment of Christ. It is of more importance, therefore, to 
form just and clear ideas upon this subject than any other.— 
We need to view it in every light, in which scripture repre- 
sents it. In writing to the saints at Rome, the apostle, having 
shown the fallen and perishing state of mankind, brings into 
view the atonement of Christ as the only ground upon which 
God freely pardons and saves sinners: * Being, justified free- 
by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins,—to deelare, I say, at this time his righteousness ; that 
he might be just, and the just ifier of him who believeth in Je- 
sus.” The apostle does here represent the necessity of the 
atonement as arising from the perfection, or rectitude of the 
divine character. It was necessary that God might appear 
consistent in justifying the believing sinner.—Though the 
perishing state of mankind gave the oceasion, yet the recti- 
tude of the divine character made the necessity of the atone- 
ment. And though sinners are to receive benefit from the 
atonement ; yet the ultimate design of it is to declare God's 
righteousness, and set his eha.acter in a true and amiable 
light. The atonement of Christ was necessary entirely on 
Goul's account. If it was not necessary on the account of sin- 
ners, it will naturally follow, that it was necessary on the 
account of God. But it will easily appear, that the atone- 
ment of Christ was not necessary on the account of sinners, 
When Adam had sinned and involved himself and his posteri- 
ty in guilt and ruin, God might have destroyed bim and them, 
as he did the fallen angels, according to the rules of strict 
justice.—This was a mode of divine conduct, which weuld 
have reflected glory upon God. in the eves of his intelligent 
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creatures, and which would have done no injury to men, As 
sinners, they deserved eternal destruction. And if distribu- 
tive justice had tts natural course, it must have fixed all the 
fallen human race in complete and endless destruction. 
On the other hand, God might have pardoned and saved all 
the fallen race, without doing them, or any other creatures, 
any injustiee. It certainly cannot be an injury to transgres- 
sors to parden and save them. It is no injury to creatures 
to treat them better than they deserve. If Grod had pardon- 
ed mankind without an atonement, he would not have injured 
them, nor any other of bis creatures. What injury could it 
have been to holy or sinful angels, if God had forgiven and 
saved the fallen race of man? If he treated them according 
to their deserts, they could have had no ground of complaint, 
though he treated men better than their deserts. Hence it 
is evident that the atonement of Christ was not necessary 
on account of sinners. ‘Chey might have been treated ac- 
cording to their deserts, or better than their deserts, and no 
injury have been done them. ‘This Adam felt, and this all 
his posterity feel, who attend to the subjeet.—-When Adam 
Hed from the presence of God in distress and despair, it was 
not owing to this, that God was about to injure him. 
—He knew that God would not injure him, if he destroyed 
him, and much less, if he saved him. And every sinner 
knows the same. When sinners attend to their fallen, 
perishing condition, they are sensible, that they deserve 
to die, and that eternal death would not be a punishment 
greater than they deserve. ‘There is nothing in them 
to obstruct the course of justice. There is nothing in 
them to prevent their final and endless ruin.—Nor is there 
any thing in them to prevent their salvation. If God should 
please to save them, he would not violate the rules of jus- 
tice. Justice is not violated by treating creatures better than 
they deserve, but only by treating them worse than they de- 
serve. If there had been no atonement, therefore, sinners 
might have been saved or lost, without any injury or injus- 
tice being done to them. But though God might have treat- 
ed sinners according to their deserts without doing any inju- 
ry to them or to himself, had there been no atonement, yet 
he could not treat them better than their deserts, without do- 
ing injury to himself, had there beemno atonement. The 
atonement, therefore, was necessary entirely on his account. 
If be saved simmers without injury to himself, there must be 
an atonement made. 

Though it is evident that it was wholly on God’s 
account thaf the atonement of Christ was neces- 
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sary, yet it is ef importance to pursue the subjeet and 
to see why the atenement was necessary on his ac- 
count. 

None will suppose it was necessary that God should save 
sinvers ; but on supposition he did save sinners, an atonement 
was, onghis account, absolutely necessary. On this subject 
the apostle says—* that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him that believeth in Jesus.” By this it appears, that the 
atenement of Christ was necessary, in order to make it con- 
sistent with the justice of God to pardon sinners ;—that he 
might be just and yet forgive. And it is easy to see that no- 
thing but the justice of God stood in the way of his saving 
sinners without an atonement. Had it been consistent with 
justice, it would have been consistent with wisdom. For 
ought we knew, it would have been as really a display of 
wisdom to have saved sinners without an atonement as with 
one, had it been consistent with divine justice. Wisdom, 
therefore, did not stand in the way of man’s salvation with- 
out an atonement. 

Nor did goodness, or general benevolence. God’s good- 
ness would naturally lead him to treat all his creatures as 
well as he could, consistently with the whole of his moral 
character. And with respect to grace, it is certain this weuld 
have been actually displayed in saving sinners without an 
atonement. Grace consists in bestowing happiness upon those 
who deserve misery. And this would have been a bright dis- 
play of divine grace. What then could there be in the di- 
vine nature or character, which rendered the atonement of 
Christ necessary, in erder to save sinners, but the di- 
vine justice ? There was nothing in taan that required an 
atonement, and there was nothing in God which required an 
atonement, but his justice. Justice is one of the moral per- 
fections of God, which is essential to his nature. All God’s 
moral perfections are really comprised in love. «God is 
love.”’—And before the creation, there was no foundation for 
considering love as branched out into various and distinct at- 
tributes. But after the creation, new relations arose, and 
in consequence of new relations new obligations were ereat- 
ed, both on the side of the Creator and of his creatures. Be- 
fore creatures were formed, God’s love was exercised wholly 
towards himself.—But after moral beings were brought into 
existence, it was right in the nature of things, that he should 
exercise proper affections towards them, according to their 
moral characters. Hence God’s goodness, justice and mer- 
ey are founded in the nature of things: that is, while God 
remains the Creator, and men remain his creatures, he mést 
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exercise these distinct feelings towards them. He must be dis- 
posed to do good to the innocent, to inflict punishment upon 
the guilty, and at the same time to forgive them. Now there 
never was any difliculty in the way of God’s doing good 
to the innocent ; nor in the way of his punishing the wicked ; 
but there was a difficulty inthe way of forgiving and sparing 
the wicked.. God’s goodness is a disposition to do good to 
the innocent. God's justice is a disposition to punish the 
guilty. And his mercy is a disposition to pardon and save 
the guilty. Now the difficulty in the way of man’s salvation 
was to reconcile God’s disposition to punish, with his dispo- 
sition to forgive: or in other words, to reconcile his justice 
with his merey. This was a difficulty in the divine govern- 

ment. For God had revealed his justice in his government. 
Hie had given law to man. And in that law he had clearly 
exhibited his justice. In the penalty ef the law he had de- 
elared, that the transgressor deserved eternal punishment ; 
that he had a right to inflict an eternal punishment ; and 
that he bad a disposition *o infliet an eternal punishme nt. 
There was a full and striking exhibition of God’s distributive 
justice, in the first law given to man: «In the day thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die.” But this law clothed with 
the authority and sanctioned by the justice of God, man vio- 
lated and exposed himself to the awful penalty, And man 
violated this law, as the head of a numerous posterity, who 
were bya divine constitution, involved in the same state of 
wretehedness and guilt. What now could be done? It is ea- 
sy to see, that justice might be done, without the least difii- 
culty. And this had been done in a similar case. Fallen 

angels had been doomed to eternal destruction, for the first 
offence. But how could mercy and grace be displayed ? This 
none of the intelligent creatures could tell. Angels could 
not. For they had seen justice displayed, and the door of 
mercy for ever shut against sinners. Man could not tell. 
He knew that his Creator and lawgiver had clearly exhibit- 
ed his punitive justice, and if this had its course, he must in- 
evitably and eternally die.—How then could grace be display- 
ed consistently with justice? This question God alone was 
able to resolve. He knew he could be just to himself. if his 
justice were displayed in the sufferings of a proper substitute 
in the room of man. And as to man he would not be injured, 

whether destroyed or saved. All Ged had to consult was to 
secure inviolate justice with respect to himself. For by se- 
euring this, he would at once support bis own character. law 
and government. And though none but God could find a 
being, who was able to take the place of man, and by suffer- 
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ug, display his intlexible disposition to punish sin: yet he 
was able to provide himself a lamb without spot or blemish, 
whose sacrifice would satisfy divine justice. ‘This was the 
Son of his love, the second person in the ‘l'rinity, cqual in 
every divine pertection with himself. ‘This was the only sub- 
stitute to be found in the universe, equal to the great and ar 
duous work of making full atonement for sin. Hence it was 
absolutely necessary that Christ should make atonemeat, if 
sinners were saved consistently with the justice of God. 
And he must make this atonement by enduring natural eval, 

or sufferings. For — was what God threatened to 
sinners, inorder to display his justice uponthem. Sufleriag, 
therefore, was the only thing that could display God’s jus- 
tice by a substitute.—But this eould.—God, by inilicting the 
pains of death upon Christ, a being of infinite dignity, couid 
display his infinite disposition to punish sinners, as clearly aud 
more clearly, than by inflicting eternal misery upon them. 
We all know that inflicting natural evil upon one person may 
display displeasure against another. ‘The punishing an am- 
bassador of an earthly Prince displays displeasure against 
the Prince. ‘The punishing even a subject of a Prince may 
display displeasure against the Prince. The highest dis- 
pleasure may be manifested against a parent by punishing 
his son. Just so, God, by subjecting the Son of his love to 
death, in the room of sinners, could display his disposition to 
punish sin, in the most striking and awful manner. Aevord- 
ingly, when Christ actually took the sinner’s place, and died 
on the cross, the justice of Go! was displayed, in a el arer 
light, to angels and men, than it ever had been, or ever will 
be again, by the punishment of the wicked themselves. The 
sufferings of Christ on the cross made the atonement, and 
completely satisfied the justice of God towards himself. In 
consequence of this display of divine justice God can appear 
with the same eharacter, when he pardons believers as when 
he punishes unbelievers. He can appear to have the same 
hatred of sin, when he forgives it, as when he punishes it.— 
On this account the atonement of Christ was absolutely ne- 
cessary, just as necessary as that God should givea manifesta- 
tion of himself to his intelligent creatures. And this wasas 
necessary as his own glory, ‘law and government, all which 
depend on his being known in his true character. 

From the preceding observations respecting the necessity 
of the atonement, we may derive several important reflee- 
tions. 

1. Since the atonement was necessary entirely on God’s 
account, to regder it consistent with his justice to exercise 
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mercy, the atonement of Christ is sufficient for all. It miay 
and must extend to all. If it renders it consistent for God to 
excreise mercy in one instance, it is consistent for him to ex- 
ercise it in another and in every instarice. he atonement has 
just'as favorable an aspect upon the non-eleet as upon the elect. 
it opens as wide a door for their salvation. And it removes all 
natural impediments out of their way%as much as out of the 
way of the elect. And this it does without any inconsisten- 
ey. It provides nothing that shall be lost. If the atone- 
ment did not equally extend to all. it would be just as in- 
consistent with the character of God to offer salvation to all, 
without exception, as it would have been to have offered sal- 
vation to sinners, had no atonenrent been made. And if God 
could have offered salvation without an atonement, he could 
have bestowed salvation without an atonement. It is there- 
fore as evident that the atonement extends to all, as that a- 
ny atonement has been made. If any was made, it must ex- 
tend to all. If any was necessary, an atonement for all was 
equally necessary. Accordingly the scriptures do represent 
the atonement as universal. 

2. If the atonement was necessary entirely on God’s ac- 
count, to satisfy his justiee towards himself; then the atone- 
ment did not satisfy justice towards sinners. Justice, as it 
respects them, stands in full foree against them. Nothing 
Christ did altered their character, or deserts, nor the law by 
which they were eendemned. The ill-desert of sin is found- 
ed in the nature of things and cannot be removed. The jus- 
tice of the moral law is founded in the nature of things, and 
cannot be destroyed. Christ came not to destroy the law, 
and indeed he could not destroy it. The atonement of Christ 
has left every thing respecting the personal charaeter, ill- 
desert and condition of sinners, as it was before. Its whole 
design and efficacy respect the character and government of 
God. His justice is satisfied. And this is what the assem- 
bly of divines mean, when they say, in answer to the ques- 
tion—* How does Christ execute the office of a priest #’°—~ 
‘ By his once offering up himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine 
justice.’ But it was not in the least the design or the effect 
of the atonement to remove the ill-desert of sinners. For 
this is. in the nature of things, impossible. Sinners are now 
as properly the objects ef the divine displeasure, and as just- 
iy subjected to the punitive justice of God, as if no atonement 
had been made. 

3. Since the atonement of Christ was necessary entirely 
on God’s account; he did not by his death merit any thing 
for sinners. He merited for himself and shall be rewarded. 
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But sinners do not possess any merit in any respect, on ac- 
count of the atonement. It was neither necessary nor pos- 
sible that Christ should merit any thing for sinners. ‘The 
notion of merit originated from the supposition, that Christ 
died for sinners to pay their debts. But there was no need 
of paying what might be demanded of sinners, that they might 
be saved. For nothing less than the endless torments of hell 
could have answered this purpose. Nor was it possible that 
Christ should have paid for sinners what divine justice de- 
manded. He might have answered the design of divine jus- 
tice in threatening death to sinners, but he could not have 
suffered the endless torments of hell for sinners so as to re- 
move all demands of divine justice against the offenders. A 
substitute cannot pay a debt for another. Christ could not 
bear the penalty of the law, so as to take it away from sin- 
ners. But he did auswer the design of Ged in threatening 
death to sinners. Yet this gave no merit to sinners, but 
leaves them as guilty as if he had not died as a substitute. 

+. Since the atonement was designed to justify the the jus- 
tice of God towards himself, free pardon is consistent with 
full satisfaction. Many have found it difficult to see how 
penitent and believing sinners are freely forgiven, sinee an 
atonement has been made for the sins of the world. They 
have thought there could be no grace in pardoning sinners, 
since the Lord Jesus Christ has died in the stead of sinners. 
But if the design of Christ’s death be correctly understood, 
it will be perceived that it is now an act of free grace to for- 
give those, who believe on his name, as much as if no atone- 
ment had been made. For the atonement has not removed, 
nor lessened the ill-desert of sinners. They, who are saved, 
are justified freely, by the grace of God through the redemp- 
tion that is in Jesus Christ. 

5. Frem what has been said we learn the absurdity of 
those, whe deny the necessity of an atonement. This the So- 
cinians deny ; beeause they say God is merciful. But he is 
also just. And he is as much bound to regard and maintain 
the dignity of his justice.as to express his merey. Indeed, 
the mercy of God is not such an attribute as opposes bis jus- 
dice. The moral character ef God consists in love, or good- 
ness. As the goodness of God is displayed towards different 
objects, it is called by different names. But God can no more 
disregard his justiee in his conduct towards his creatures, 
than he can deny his own name, or destroy his moral perfee- 
tion. If God had saved sinners from threatened and deserv- 
ed punishment without an atonement, he would have saecri- 
ficed his justice, and have ruined his character and govera- 
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ment. Accordingiy, the word of God most plainly teaches 
the absolute and indispensable necessity of an atonement, that 
sinners might be saved from the eternal punishment, which 
God threatens to sinners in his holy law. 

6. Weilearn the absurdity of supposing the atonement eon- 
sisis in obedience. The obedience of a substitute for sinners 
would afford no display of divine justice towards the divine 
eLavacter and government in his treatment of sinners. Be- 
sides the gospel most plainly and fully teaches us that the 
sufferings of Christ constitute the atoning sacrifice. 

7. The conditions of salvation are consistent with fall sat- 
isfaction to divine justice through the atonement. Faith in 
Christ is required of sinners that they may be saved. Their 
faith is not saving on aecount of its own virtue, or excellence; 
but simply because it receives the remedy God has provided 
for the salvation of sinners. Though his justice be fully sat- 
islied by the atonement. still it is consistent and proper for 
him to require sinners to believe on Christ that they may be 
saved, 

Finally—- Acceptance of forgiveness through the atonement 
of Christ implies an approbation of divine justice in con- 
demning and punishing sinners. There is no goodness, nor 
glory in the gospel. if the law. that condemns sinners. be not 
holy, just and good, The justice and the mercy of God are 
perfectly harmonious in the saivation of sinners through the 
atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ. So long as avy do hate 
the justice of God. they do also reject the merey of God, as it is 
displayed in the vospel of his grace.—Con. Evan. Magazine. 


An Historical View of the first Planters of New-England. 
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WHILE the erown and the prelates, united their efforts in 
pressing coaformity, it is doubtful whether their measures 
had the concurrence of the majority of the nation. No prince 
in England was ever more popular, and, probabiy, no one ever 
had greater influence than Queen Elizabeth. Mer religious 
sentiments were well known, her power was aimost unlimit- 
ed. of course, very litle opposition to these measures was fo 
be expected from parliament. In the second year of her 
reign, the subject of religion was debated by the pational 
convocation of the clergy. In the doctrines contained in the 
thirty nine Articles, there was a general agreement. When 
the rites and ceremonies of the church came under considera- 
tion, there were various motions for alterations. At length 
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several propositions were introduced in convocation, for alter- 
ations in the ceremonies of the church, which embraced the 
principal subjects of difference between the Prelates and the 
Puritans. After long debate, on taking the voices, it was 
found that fifty-eight were in favor of the propositions, and 
fifty-nine were against them. So nearly were the parties 
balanced, notwithstanding the well known sentiments of the 
erown. From the great aversion to Popery, which had been 
imbibed by the people, on account of the cruelties of the late 
reign, popular sentiment seems to have been much against 
the controverted ceremonies, as they were generally, the re- 
lies of the Romish establishment.—With the two Universities, 
the court of High-Commission met with no small difficulty 
in enforcing conformity. ‘The University of Cambridge was 
a constant sanctuary of the Puritans, and produced many 
preachers of great eminence, who were the steady opposers 
of all prelatical usurpations. In the University ef Oxford, 
there were also many persons of distinction who favored the 
sentiments of the Puritans. It was not without much labor 
and difficulty, that the Universities were reduced to tolerable 
conformity.—Nor was ‘he Puritan cause destitute of power- 
ful interest at court. Several of the first characters in the 
administration favored those sentiments. But all this weight 
of influence could never move the inflexible purpose of the 
Queen. “There was another set of opinions adopted by 
these innovators, which rendered them in a peculiar manner 
the object of Elizabeth’s aversion. The principles of civil 
liberty, which, during some reigns. had been little avowed 
in the nation, and which were totally incompatible with the 

resent exhorbitant prerogative, had been strongly adopted 
by this new seet. Scarcely any sovereign before Elizabeth, 
and none after her, carried higher, both in speeulation and 
practice, the authority of the crown; and the puritans (so 
these sectarians were called on account of their pretending to 
a superior purity of worship and discipline,) could not re- 
commend themselves worse to her favor than by inculcating 
the doctrine of resisting and restraining princes. From all 
these motives, the Queen neglected no opportunity of depress- 
ing those zealous innovators; and while they were secretly 
«ountenanced by some of her most favored ministers, Cecil, 
Leicester, Knolles, Bedford, Walsingham, she never was to 
the end of her life, reconciled to their principles and practi- 
ces.”* The Queen had the support of all the zealous advo- 
cates of prerogative, of those who secretly favored the cathe 
lie interest, of such as would render religion a creature of the 
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state, and of those who preferred the deviees of human in- 
yention to the purity of the gospel. In the execution of her 
purposes, the most of the prelates afforded theiv cordial co- 
operation. Attired in the gaudy decorations of Rome, the 
church appeared more pleasing to the Queen, than when ar- 
rayed in the simplicity that is in Christ. It is the opinion of 
most historians that had it not been for the persevering re- 
monstrances of her secretary Cecil, she would have eajoined 
eelibacy on her clergy. ‘lhe sufferings of the deprived cler- 
gy, in their families, never excited her compassion, or pro- 
duced any concessions in their favor. 

After leng exertions under the most painful diseceurage- 
ments, after enduring accumulated sufferings, finding every 
effort which had been made wholly abortive, seeing no pros- 
pect of a reformation of the church in conformity to their 
wishes, a number of the Puritans, in the year 1566, after 
solemn consultation and prayer, looking to heaven for divine 
guidance, resolved «to break off from the public churches, and 
to assemble, as they had opportunity, in private houses or 
elsewhere to worship God in a manner that might not offend 
against the light of their consciences.”—To this Mr. Neal 
adds, «* Had the use of habits and a few ceremonies been left 
discretionary, both ministers and people had been easy ; but 
it was the compelling of llese things by law, (as they told the 
Archbishop.) that made them separate.” 

We will now mention the particular grounds of this sepa- 
ration. The Puritans generally disliked the Hierarchy of 
the English Church. ‘They believed the scriptural mode of 
ehurch government was Presbyterian. As they disliked 
Episcopal government, still less did they approve of the nu- 
merous offices and the various degrees of dignity which ex- 
isted in the estabiished church. ‘They complained of the 
power of spiritual courts, of the want of proper discipline in 
the church, and of the numerous festivals which were enjoin- 
ed. They did not approve a confinement to forms of prayer, 
and several things in the services of the Liturgy. especially 
in the burial and marriage services, they maintained to be 
particularly exceptionable. Had they been indulged with 
some discretionary liberty, it is probable that, for these things. 
they would not have separated from ithe church. ‘The rites 
and ceremonies, whieh under existing circumstances, the Puri 
tans supposed to be wrong, which were acknowledged by the 
imposers to be indifferent, being enforced under the pains and 
penalties of law, constituted the breaking point. The prin- 
eipal of these were, 1. The sign of the eress in baptism. 
2. The use of godfathers and godmothers, to the exclusion of 
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parents, in the dedication of children. 3. The confirmation 
of children. 4%. Kneeling, at the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 5. Bowing at the name of Jesus. 6. ‘Tue ring in 
marriage. 7. Wearing the surpiiee and other appointed vest- 
meats in public ministrations. ‘ihe Puritans coutended that 
the most of these rites were the appendages of Popery, and 
as such had been used for the purposes of superstition and 
idolatry. ‘That their use was counienancing those corrup- 
tions, and therefore criminal. "Vhey referred to the case of 
the Brazen Serpent which was set up by Moses. Being a- 
bused to idolatrous purposes in the times of Hezekiah, that 
good king caused it to be destroyed. All these institutions 
of the church, the Puritans contended, were unauthorized by 
Scripture, that some of them were clearly inconsistent with 
the divine word, and a manifest violation of the ordinances 
of God. ‘Their adversaries maintained that these ordinances 
were merely not unscriptural, that the church, by the na- 
tional sovereign as head of the church, had a right to ordain 
such institutions, and, being thus appointed, it was the sel- 
emn duty of all to render obedience. 

It does not appear that, at this time, the true principles 
of religious liberty were understood by either party. Both 
parties maiatained that the national church had a right te 
ordain articles of faith, and appoint the general modes of ee- 
clesiastical discipline and divine worship. ‘The Puritans con- 
tended that this power belonged to. ecclesiastical Conventions 
and Synods ; their opponents maintained that the right was 
vested in the civil government. Whe Puritans held that in 
things indifferent, liberty of conscience should be allowed, 
‘I'be others believed that these things ought to be regulated 
by public appointment. Both parties would have the aid of 
the civil power to enforce their ecclesiastical regulations. 

Archbishop Parker died in the year 1595. Me was sue- 
eeeded in the see of Canterbury by Archbishop Grindal. Un- 
like his predecessor, he was a man of moderate temper, ofa 
charitable disposition, and by many supposed to be, secretly, 
a favorer of the Puritans. During his primacy, the laws 
against non-conformity were executed with much less rigour 
than in the preceding years. On account ef this lenity he 
incurred the displeasure of the Queen, and was, for some 
time, sequestered from his episcopate, till he made his sub- 
mission. Still the Puritans, in a greater or less degree, were 
constantly oppressed. 

Dr. Grindal died in 1585, and was suceeeded by Archbishop 
Whitgift, a man ef very different character. His temper, 
naturally severe, inclined to arbitrary principles, had been 
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highly excited against the Puritans, by a long controversy 
which had been carried on in writing between him and Mr. 
Cartwright the great champion of the Puritans, in which 
Dr. Whitgift had no advantage of his antagonist, in learing 
or argument. He was now prepared to use other means to 
produce conformity. In his elevated station he could so far 
forget the dictates of ingenuousness, as to persecute Mr. 
Cartwright, so that he was obliged to tly beyond sea for safe- 
ty. 

It was soon pepceived that in the hands of Archbishop 
Whitgift the whole rigour of the Jaws would be executed a- 
gainst the non-conforiists. At his request, the High-Com- 
mission court was newly organized by the Queen, with more 
extensive and more arbitrary powers than it had previously 
possessed. Of this court, at this time, Mr. Hume observes, 
‘The jurisdiction of the court extended over the whole 
kingdom, and over all orders of men; and every circum- 
stance of its authority, and all its methods of proceeding, 
were contrary to the clearest principles of natural 
equity. ‘They were directed to make enquiry, not only 
by the legal means of juries and witnesses, but by all 
other means and ways which they could devise. And the 
punishments which they might inflict, were according to 
their wisdom, conscience and discretion. In a word, this 
court was areal inquisition; attended with all the iniquities 
as well as cruelties, inseparable from that tribunal.” While 
Archbishop Whitgift presided in this court, it seldom neglect- 
ed to exercise its powers. In his first visitation of his archie- 
piscopal district, the archbishop caused two hundred and thir- 
ty-three ministers to be suspended from their ministerial 
functions, for not subscribing certain articles of conformity 
which he preserihed. ‘Phe non conforming clergy were sum- 
moned before the High-Commission, in great numbers, and 
were suspended, deprived, fined and imprisoned. A great 
number of churches were shut up, thousands were hungering 
for gospel instruction; according to a statement made in 
Parliament, there were not more than 3000 licensed preachers 
to supply 9000 parishes. The numerous suspensions of the 
clergy, with the severe sufferings of many most worthy men, 
some of whom died in prison, and others under the hard pres- 
sure of their afflictions, together with the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the ecclesiastical courts. produced loud complaints 
in the nation. which at length reached the ears of Parliament 
and the Queen’s Council. Several members of the adminis- 
tration endeavored to soften the Archbishop in favor of some 
of the deprived ministers, But confident of the seeret ap- 
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probation of the Queen, he was inflexible. Various and re- 
peated attempts were made in Parliament, to make some fur- 
ther progress in the reformation of religion, to modify the 
laws in favor of conscientious non-conformists, to reduce the 
powers of the court of Hiigh-Commission, or at least to make 
some provision for the supply of the destitute people with a 
preached gospel. Several bills for these purposes were in- 
troduced in the Commons, enforced by the most moving pe- 
titions, and some of them passed that house. ‘The Queen 
firmly resisted all these attempts. She informed the Com- 
montis that the management of the interests of religion belong- 
ed to herself, that upon this subject her mind was fixed, that 
she would suffer no innovations, that in these transactions 
the Commons had transgressed their preper bounds, that 
they deserved a severe reprimand, and she ordered the Speak- 
er to suffer no more bills of that nature to be read before the 
house. Some of the members for their bold speeches on these 
bills, were committed to the Tower. Vetitions of various 
kinds, supported by the best authority, were presented to 
Parliament, to the Queen’s Council. to the Archbishop, but 
they were of no avail. ‘lhe press was restrained, no books 
were allowed to be published, under severe penalties, without 
a license from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop 
of London. 

The Puritans held meetings for preaching and the admin- 
istration of tie sacraments, and religious worship, in private 
places, wherever they could avoid public notice. Some of 
these meetings were called Prophecyings, much like our con- 


ferences. Archbishop Grindal incurred the displeasure of . 


his Mistress for not putting a step to these prophesyings.— 
Under Archbishop Whitgift, they were all suppressed, where- 
ever they could be found. 

In the early part of this reign, the observation of the Sab- 
bath was greatly neglected. About the year 1585, the Par- 
liament passed a bill for the better and more reverent obser- 
cation of the Sabbath, This was rejeeted by the Queen.— 
But ‘the religious observation of the sabbath grew into es- 
teem with all sober persons, and after a few years became 
the distinguishing mark of a Puritan.”* ‘Towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the doctrine of the morality of the sabbath 
was publicly maintained. * All the Puritans fell in with 
this doctrine, and distinguished themselves by spending that 
part of sacred time in public, family, and private acts of de- 
yotion. But the governing clergy exclaimed against it, as @ 
restraint of Christian liberty ; as putting an unequal lustre 
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on the Sunday, and tending to eclipse the authority of the 
ehurch in appointing other jyestivals.”* During the reign of 
Popery, the sabbath had been reduced to a level with their 
superstitious festivals. 

At the time of the first separation of the Puritans from the 
established church, there appears to have been no difference 
of sentiment on the subject of doctrines. In the latter part 
of the reign of Efizabeth, the doctrines of Arminius were 
broached and began to prevail. Some of the episcopal di- 
vines embraced those sentiments and would insinuate that 
they were consistent with their Articles of faith. Says Mr. 
Neal, « All the Puritans to a man maintained the articles 
of the church to be Calvinistical, and inconsistent with any 
other interpretation, and so did far the greatest number of 
the conforming clergy ; but as the new explications of Ar- 
minius grew into repute, the Calvinists were reckoned old- 
fashioned divines, and at length branded with the character 
of DOCTRINAL PURITANS. 

The measures of severity with which they were oppressed, 
do not appear to have diminished the number of the Puritans. 
Though they constantly endured various kinds of suffering, 
they were steadfast in the maintenance of truth, committing 
their cause toGod. They established some ecclesiastical re- 
gulations among themselves, as far as their depressed state 
would permit, principally on the model of the church of 

xeneva, Which had been the model of the church of Seot- 
Jand.—The suspensions and deprivatiens of this long reign 
are said to have amounted to several thousands. Of the 
ministers who were thus deprived of their public office, some 
fled into other countries, some betook themselves to other 
employments, many of them continued to preach the gospel 
whenever they could have opportunity, and to testify against 
the errors and corruptions of the times. The greater part 
of them were reduced to poverty, and wandered about, desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented.—Con. Evan. Magazine. 

(To be Continued. ) QO. 
* Neal. 
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ON THE STATE OF INFANTS. 


THE word infants, whieh is used by writers in different 
senses, wil} be limited, in this paper, to those of the human 
race, who have been newly born, and who are not subjeets of 
moral instruction. In this state is always to be founda con- 
siderable proportion of the inhabitants of the earth. Such 
are no less liable than others to be arrested by disease and 
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death; and, perhaps, we are warranted, from facts to affirm, 
that more die in infancy than in any other period of life. It 
eannot be considered unimportant, that. we feel a proper con- 
eern for them. In order to this we must have correet views 
of their state, as it is represented in the word of God. 

It may then, be observed, 

4. Infants are immortal beings. 

As soon as they commence existence, or as soon as they 
breathe the breath of life, they commence an existence which 
will never terminate. ‘Their bodies, like those of their pa- 
rents, are mortal; but they are inhabited by spirits which 
are immortal. When God breathed into Adam the breath 
ef life, he became a living soul. In like manner when God 
breathes into the infant the breath of life it becomes a living 
soul. The soul is immediately from Ged ; is distinet from 
the body, and can exist, and we are assured will exist, when 
separated frem the body. ‘The infant as well as the adult, is 
to be ranked among immortal beings. Whether it dies in in- 
fancy or not, it will go with its parents, into the eternal 
world. It is written in the inspired volume, Ezek. xviii. 4. 
Alt souls are mine: as the soul of the futher, so also the souk 
of the son is mine. As to immoriality, the father, though he 
may have lived many years to progress in knowledge, and 
may have acquired a distinguished reputation in the world, 
has no pre-eminence over the infant at the breast. In this 
point of view how important is the birth of a child! There 
is no describing the greatness of the event, nor the weight 
of the charge develved on those who have been the instru- 
ments of its existence. 

Surely infants. as immortal beings, have an importance at- 
tached to them, which claims our serious attention. Feeble 
and helpless as they now appear, they may yet act a distin- 
guished part, in this life. Among those who are now in this 
infantile state, are to be found the future pastors of our 
churches, the future generals of our armies, and our future 
senators and statesmen. But, what is more, infinitely more 
than all this, when we look upon an infant. we look upon 
one, who will be an inhabitant of the filure world, and 
who will have a place in heaven or in hell. 

2. Infants are moral agents and possess moral characters. 

By their being moral agents is meant that they are capa- 
ble of having exercises, which do in reality, though in a low 
degree, partake of a moral quality ;—exercises, of which ei- 
ther sin or holiness is predicable. If infants are meral 
agents, they are capable of having exercises of this kind, and 
hegin to form a character, as soon as they commence exist- 
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ence. They have all the organs and senses of an adult ;— 
they possess all the faculties of the soul, and when they be- 
gin to exist, they begin to receive, tho’ at iirst ina small de- 
gree, impressions on their minds. ‘hese impressions, from 
external objects, are accompanied with feclings, ov exercises, 
which partake of a moral quality. 

By their being moral agents is farther meant, that they 
are proper subjects of prayer, and ought to be remeiabered 
with fervency at the throne of grace, by their parents, and 
others, who have come to the knowledge of their existence. 
It is also meant that they are eapable of being saved and lia- 
ble to be losi—eternally lost. 

In view of candid and discerning minds the truth of a pro- 
position is sometimes made evident, by looking at the conse- 
quences of denying it. We may do this in the ease before 
us. If the truth of the proposition, that infants are moral 
agents, and possess moral characters, be denied, then they 
cannot be ranked among moral beings. They cannot be con- 
sidered as deserving evil. nor as being subjects of happiness. 
On this ground it is difficult to conceive of their being sub- 
jects of prayer ; for with what consistency can a person ap- 
preach the throne of grace, and pray for one, whom he does 
not view asa moral agent? Farther, if the moral agency of in- 
fants be denied, they cannot be considered, as being even in a 
state of probation. Onthis hypothesis should they be taken 
out of the world, as many of them are, we can have no light 
respecting their future condition. The holy scriptures state 
no ground on which they, if removed from the world without 
character, ean be ranked among the redeemed, or among the 
reprobate. And certainly infants have no character, if they 
have no exercises of a moral nature. 

Having seen, that if infants are not moral agents, and do 
not possess moral characters, they can neither be subjects of 
prayer, nor candidates for eternity, we may proceed a step 
farther, and observe, 

3. That they not only possess characters, but they are sin- 
ners. 

Under this particular it is designed to speak of infants, as 
they are by nature. It is readily acknowledged, that sove- 
reign grace may be imparted to infants, and that God is able 
to sanctify them fromthe womb. Nothing appears but that 
there may be many instances of this kind. Thro’ the sane- 
tifying influences of the Holy-Spirit, infants as well as adults 
may be made meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. << Out of the mouth of babes and suck- 
tings, God can perfect praise.” But, while it is admitted, that 
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sovercign grace ean effect all this, itis maintained, as a serip- 
tural truth, that infants are by nature depraved. “Whey are 
sinners. here it is written Ps. Iviill. 3. The wicked are es- 
tranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as they be 
born, speaking lies. By this arte we are not fe uner- 

stand, that infants are guilty of overt acts of wickedness, nor 
that they sin against that light and co wavictieil Which persons 
of mature age ‘and understand! ng do. Still they are to be Ge- 
nominated sinners. If infants have not sinned and are not 
capable of sinning, as some pretend, they cannot be subjects 
of pardon. “Phere can be no pardon where there is no trans- 
gression. If they have no exercises of a moral nature, or if 
they are innocent and pure, and die in this state they cannot 
be saved by Christ ; because he expressly informs us that he 
came to seek and to suave that which was lost. He did not 
come to save the innocent and pure; but he eame to save sin- 
ners. None but sinners can be subjects of grace :—none but 
they who have been recovered from sin, can unite in the song 
of the redeemed. 

On the hypothesis that infants are not sinners, it will be 
no less difficult to conceive how, if they die in infancy, they 
ean be subjeets of eternal misery. Not having sinued. or 
having no sinful exercises, as some pretend, they can never 
be punished as sinners; but if punished at ali, it must be for 
the sin of Adam. which would be inconsistent with all eom- 
mon ideas of equity and justice. It would be inconsistent al- 
so with plain declarations of seripture ; such as the follow- 
ing, The soul that sinneth shall die. God represents infants 
as ‘subjected j in common with adults, to those evils and suffer- 
ings, which are testimonies of his holy anger towards our 
race indiseriminately. ‘This appears to be his language in 
Rom. v.12. Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all men, 
Jor that all have sinned. The universal mortality of men is, 
here, considered as an evidence, that they are universally sin- 
ners. The evidence is as clear with respect to infants as a- 
dults ; and in assigning the reason why men of all ages, from 
the hoary head to the infant, are called to pass thro’ death, God 
expressly says. For they allhave sinned, But as has been al- 
ready remarked, there can be no sin—no sinfnl character no 
desert of punishment, where there is no exercise of a moral 
nature. 

To say infants are propor subjects of punishment, because, 
iho’ they have no moral exercises, yet they have in them a 
dormant principle, and that if they should live, they would 
bc capable of moral exercises and of committing sin, is an 
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jilea too grossly irrational and inconsistent to deserve refu- 
tation, Godis holy. The judge of all the earth will do that 
which is right. Nene of his creatures will be punished for 
sins, which they mighi conumit, nor for sinful exercises, which 
at some future time, they mighl possess. If there be sucha 
principle for which some plead, it must, in the nature of the 

ease. be either aciive or inactive. 1{f active, it cannot be dis- 
tinguished trom exercise ;—if inactive, neither sin nor holi- 
ness, praise nov blame. can be predicated of it. 

Farther,—the dectrine of our Saviour respecting the ne- 
cessity of the new birth naturally leads us to. suppose, that 
infants as well as adults need this new birth, and cannot be 
saved without experiencing tt. EKacept aman be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. ‘Vhe ground on which the 
necessity of this new birth is urged, is particularly stated in 
the following words-- That which is born of the fleshis flesh. In- 
fants have been born of the flesh, and, therefore, cannot see the 
kingdom of God without being born again. Being born of 
the flesh is put in opposition to being born of the Spirit. By 
these phrases are designated two opposite characters ;. a sin- 
ful character and a holy character. ‘The nevessity of the 
new birth, as applicable to all men, whether old or young, 
proves that infants are by nature sinners, and shews us that 
we are to understand the words of the Psalmist as literally 
true ; «’The wicked are estranged from the womb ; they go 
astray as soon as they be born speaking lies.” 

Aguinst the conclusiveness of this re usoning it may, per- 
haps. be urged, that infants are free from sin, because they 
have no knowledge of the rule of duty, or no knowledge of 
Jaw. But to this. it is sufficient to reply, that all our exer- 
cises are either sinful or holy, before we compare them with 
any law or rule. He who searcheth the hearts of all men, 
knows perfectly the nature of our exercises, tho? we may not 
have compared them with any rule whatever. The moral na- 
ture and qualities of voluntary atfections are to be found in the 
affections themselves, and are inseparable from them. The 
knowledge.or discernment of their nature is consequent on their 
existenee, and is always the result of comparing them with 
some rule or standard. With this view of the subjeet, the 
words of the Apostle correspond, when he says, « For by the 
law is the knowledge of sin.*’ The heathen doubtless have 
awfuliy wicked exercises ; but they never have had opportu- 
nity to compare them with the holy law of God, which is the 
standard of right and wrong, and consequently are ignorant 
of their nature ; God. however, sees them as they are. This, 
it is coneeived is true in the ease of infants. 
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Admitting what has been advanced, as agreeable to the or- 
acles of truth, it is a selemn thing to have the charge of an 
infaat. Many in the providence of God, are bro’t ‘into this 
situation, without appearing to have any serious refleciions. 
or manifesting any special concern respecting the consequen- 
ces. If such feeble, helpless and dependent creatures as we 
see infants to be, are not subjects of instruction, yet they are 
proper subjects of prayer. Have they, as has-been stated, 
commenced an immortal existence? Then, whether they die 
‘in infancy, or not, their parents will meet and no doubt re- 
cognise them in the future world. Not one of them will be 
overlooked in the resurrection.—Are they moral agents, and 
moral beings? Then, they will have a place assigned them in 
the future world, and will'be seen among the inhabitants of 
heaven or hell. Are they estranged from the womb? or, in 
other words, are they, by nature depraved and sinful? Then 
if ever they are saved, they must be saved by grace, they must 
be saved by Christ,.and they must be saved in cansequence of 
being born again. The holy scriptures point out no other way. 

Impressed with these tho’ts, parents will see, that they 
have much to do for their infant children. Viewing them as 
depraved creatures, and viewing themselves the sinful instru- 
ments of their existence, they ought to be fervent and inces- 
sant in their supplications; that sovereign grace might be 
extended to them. and that Christ the hope of glery might 
be formed in their hearts. 


Extracts from a Sermon, preached by the Rev. Azur 
Backus, September 27, 1794, to the Free-Wasons at 
acl Connecticut 


THE gener: tity of men cultivate friendship on the same 
grounds that Herod and Pilate became friends, in opposing 
Jesus. 

Men heril, instead of associating together, by that spirit 
which Christ reprobates as repugnant to true love and virtue. 
Such combinations may answer political and worldly pruden- 
tial purposes: but they disgrace the name of friendship, ae 
they have not a spark- of that disinterested and noble chris« 
tian virtue, which seeketh not her-own. 

This stipulated commerce of friendly acts; this mock be- 
nevolence, for value received, chills the growth of the cions 
of humanity. friendship and philanthropy, and all that i” 
generous in the souk A man who exercises it, mikes him 
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self acentre, and wishes all to gravitate towards himself ; be 
views his friends and even his Maker, as the fools by which 
he brings about his sinister ends. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IN obedience to your polite request, I appear in the desk. 
As I am conscious that you did not invite me with an expec- 
tation Uiat 1 would offer you the fulsome incense of flattery, 
J wish to meet you on the ground of that blunt honest man 
who speaks right on, and whose words are the unequivocal 
index vf his heart. 

I pretend to none of your seerets. So far as the principles 
of your society lead you to visit the sick, and in prison ; to 
pertorm the duties of ‘hospitality to the stranger ; to comfort 
the aillicted, to feed the hung sys clothe the naked, relieve the 
widow and the fatherless, and to dry the mi reagl s tear, l re- 
vere it, as I revere every thing that seconds the cause ef hu- 
manity. 

1 ackuowledge also, that I despise, equally with you, those 
narrow spiriis who censure you for your particular secrets, 
and slander the order for the Siserdorly walk of some of its 
members. It is a disgrace to the rational part of the erca- 
tiva, that so many centuries have aad, and that they have 
but just learned to distinguish principles from men w ho pro- 
fessedly embraee them. 

Gur holy religion sutiers on the same score from the con- 
tracted illiberality of ignorant, superficial sceptics, and the 
obloquy of sneering buffoons. Bui f am not ashamed to plead 
the cause of religion still; though it has its mystertes, and 
many of its professors disgrace it. Disgrace it, did I say? 
They cannot disgrace it; it will hew its way through all its 
enemies, and defeat the wisdom of ail its foes, though mil- 
lions of painted hypocrites, by presuming to meddle with the 
hoiy and awful Ark of the Covenant, shall perish with the 
touch. 

‘The rage of the present time is for general disorganiza- 
tion, and the dissolution of all that has the marks of anti- 
quity. Nothing will stand against the general wreck, but 
real truth and real virtue. Not that the greatest disorgan- 
izers think so. nor doth their heart mean so. Many who 
have boasted of conquering liberty, have set their feet on the 
neck of real morality. 

Whether your institution be feudal. patriarchal, or ante- 
diluvian, it matters not; just so far as real benevolence en 
iers into its principles it will stand, and no farther. 

Unless a spirit of misrepresentation has belied your instt- 
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tution, an immoral mason is as great an inconsistency as an 
immoral christian. It is believed that it has net made good 
men worse: would to God it had nade bad men betier. 

The world has its prescriptible demands en your every 
day conduct, as mueh as it has on the professors of religion. 
As you profess benevolence, it is important that you let your 
light shine as well as they, ‘here is ene material difference, 
however, between us. If masons do not live agreeably to 
their benevolent laws, they will sink into contempt, in spite 
of all their external parade. But religion will make its way 
through hosts of false professors, as it is founded on the word 
of God. 

While the Jesuits have been ne since banished, to their 
merited oblivion, for their officiousness in the policy of the 
nations that embosomed them—the masons have, hitherto. 
maintained a character harmless in this respect. I need not 
tell you, that your glory and defence depends on keeping this 
character inviolable. The spirit of liberty has the eyes of 
an Argus. Clubs cannot rule among a free people. Should 
you convert your society into a polilical cabal, the jealousy of 
a free and enlightened people will search it out, and evil will 
return on your own heads; you will be viewed and treated 
with the same contempt as has befallen democratic clubs, 
clerical influence, and aristocratic combinations. Should you 
convert your festivals into Bachanals, you will sot yourselves 
in the same point of light that the chureh of Corinth was set 
by St. Paul, when they perverted their eucharist and love- 
feasts to scenes of intemperance and revelry. Would you 
bring your society into general repute, it can only be done by 
each member of the fraternity exhibiting in his own life a 
speaking proof of the excellence of the institution. 


ON THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT OF HUMAN CONDUCT. 


GOD. by his faithful prophets, frequently and solemnly 
warned the people of Israel] against symbolizing with the 
heathen nations, in fearing and worshipping their speechless, 
senseless and impotent deities. And to give them a deeper 
sense of the absurdity and guilt of worshipping any other, 
than the only living and ever living God, he exhibited his 
character in the clearest and strongest light, as the author 
aud governor of the natural world. «But the Lord is the 
true God ; he is the everliving God and everlasting king.— 
He hath made the earth by his power, and hath established 
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the world by his wisdom, and hath stretehed out the heavens 
‘by his diseretion. When he uttereth his voice there is a mul- 
titude of waters in the heavens, and he causeth the vapers to 
ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
with rain, and bringeth forth the wind out of his treasure.” 
After the prophet had given this just and sublime deserip- 
‘tion of the Deity, he knew it would have no salutary effect 
upon the minds of ihe people, unless it were accompanied by 
a divine influence upon their hearts ; and therefore he lifts 
up his eyes to God, and cries for suecess in the following 
words: «QO Lord, I know the way of man is not in himself: 
it is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.” Itdepends 
upon thee, O Lord. whether the people who have gone after 
idols, shall ever return, and become dutiful and obedient.— 
They are entirely in thy hands, and thou canst direct all their 
steps, and govern all their conduct.—F rom these observations 
this plain and interesting truth is evident ; that saints are 
willing to acknowledge that God governs all the conduct of 
men. 

To iliusirate this observation, 

I. We will consicer what is to‘be understood by the con- 
duct of men. 

This includes every thing in which they are aetive, and for 
which they are accountable. 'T hey are active in their desires, 
their affections, their designs, iheir intentions, and in every 
thing which they do and say, of choice; and for all these 
things they must give account to God. Their internal exer- 
cises are as much their conduct as their external actions.— 
When they love or hate, choose or refuse, they are as really 
active, as when they express these internal afleetions by words 
ov actions. Walking is one ef the most common jnstances 
of human conduct. ‘This conduct always implies a desire, a 
‘design, and a will to walk, as well as the external aet or mo- 
tion of the feet. Men m: ty be as active when they neither 

walk nor speak, as when they do both with the greatest -ra- 
pidity and vigor. But when they are moved without, ov con- 
trary to their will, their motion is not their action, but the 
action of another agent. Ip such a case, every person fecle 
an essential difference between activity and passivity. IIe 
feels that he ought to be accountable for his activity, but 
not for his passivity. Accountability ean never extend any 


- further than activity. God will never call any of his erea- 


tures to an account, for any thing in which their choice was 
not concerned. But he will call them to an account for all 
their desires, affections, intentions and designs, as well as for 
their external actions. Af these. therefore, are cemprized 
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in What may properly be called their conduct. So that by 
all the conduct of men, we are to understand all the emotions 
of their hearts, and the external actions of their lives. We 
proceed to show, 

If. That God does govern all the voluntary conduct of 
inen. 

This is asserted by the prophet Jeremiah: ¢*O Lord, I 
know the way of man is not in himself: it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” Men are as free and voluntary 
in walking as in any thing they ever do. Bat in this, the 
prophet says he knows they do not guide and govern their 
own free and voluntary conduct ; by which he means to as- 
sert, that it is God who guides and directs them in all their 
ways. This doctrine is abundantly taught by the inspired 
writers. David says, «the steps of a good man are ordered 
hy the Lord.’’ Solomon says, «The preparations of the 
heart in man. and the answer of the tongue is from the Lord.’” 
In the same chapter he says again, * a man’s heart deviseth 
his way; but the Lord directeth his steps.” In another 
place he says, ** man’s goings are ef the Lord: how cana 
man understand his own way?” Just after this he observes 
again, * the king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as the 
rivers of water: he turnethit whithersoever he will.” And 
the apostle Paul plainly taught, that God guides and governs 
ail the free and voluntary conduct of men. He says, * we are 
not suflicient of ourselves to think any thing of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God.” He exhorts the Philippians 
to work out their own salvation with fear and trembling : 
addins, * for it is God that worketh in you both to will and 
todo of his good pleasure.” And to the Hebrews he says. 
‘now the God of peace, make you perfect in every good 
work, to do his will, working in you that i is well pleasing in 
his sight through Jesus Christ.” The plain import of alf 
these passages is, that God ‘governs all the conduct of men. 
in their internal affeetions, desires and designs, as well as in 
their external actions. But this truth may be further illus- 
trated and confirmed, by considering, 

4. That God is able to foretel the conduct of men. This 
abundantly appears from the whoie tenor of seripture. He 
foretold the conduct of Jacoband of his sons towards Joseph ; 
the conduct of Pharaoh and his subjects; the conduet of Ba- 
zael; the conduet of Judas in betraying, and the conduet of 
Peter in denying his Master; the conduct of the man of sir, 
and the conduct of whol@™®Maticns and kingdoms. Thereisa 
multitude of predictions of the free and voluntary aetions of 
men to be found in the bible, which put it beyond doubt, that 
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God is able to foretel the actions of men. But how eonid 
this be possible, if the way of man was in himself, and he 
could direct his steps independently of the divine guidance 
and iniluence? It is impossible, in the nature of things, for 
God to foreknow and foretel any eonduct of men, which is 
not in the least under his direction. If it be true, then, that 
he dees foreknow and foretel the conduct of men, it rust be 
equally true, that he docs, by some means, govern their 
conduct.—The Civine predictions of the future conduct of 
men, are a demonstration of his governing all their actions. 
Bes ides, 

2. As God is able, so he must be disposed to govern all 
the conduct of mea. He has made them rational and im- 
mortal creatures, and designs to employ tiem as instruments 
to promote his own glory. His glory therefore requires him 
to direet all their steps, and govern all their intentions, voli- 
tions and actions. Should he fail to do this ina single in- 
stance, he would so far relinquish and fail of answering his 
oviginal design in creation, The same motive, which indue- 
ed ‘God to bring any person into existenec, must indace him 
to govern all the conduet of that person, through every peri- 
of of his existence. There is precisely the same certainty 
that Ged governs all the conduct of all mankind, as there is 
that he has actually given them existence. It would be un- 
worthy of God to bring men into existence, to answer no 
purpose. and no less unworthy of God to bring men into ex- 
istence to answer a certain punpeee, and then negleet to goy- 
ern their conduct so as to make them answer that purpose. 
Whoever admits, that God is not only apie, but pisvoseD 
to govern all the conduct of men, must admit, that he actu- 
ally dees govern al! their free and veluntary actions. The 
predictions and purposes of God, confirm the declarations of 
his word upon this subject. Ulowever difficult some may 
suppose it to be, for God to govern the actions of free, moral 
agents; yet there is no truth in the bible capable of more 
clear and infallible proof. It necessarily results frem the na- 
ture of man, the wisdom of God, and the tmmutability of his 
counsels. Accordingly, those who believe the existence of 
God, and the divinity of the seriptures, generally and almost 
universally maintain, that God does govern not only the nat- 
ural. but nforal world; that is, he governs all the free and 
voluntary conduct of mankind. But there ts another point in 
which they are not so well agreed, and that is. 

Ill. How God governs all the conduct of men: or what he 
does to direct all their steps, and guide them in all their 
Ways. 
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Though we cannot form a distinct and clear idea of the 
manner of God’s operation in any case; yet we ean clearly 
perceive the effects he produces by his operations. And itis 
just as easy to conceive of his operating upon mind, as upon 
matter. So that there is no absurdity or impropriety in en- 
quiring how God governs all the minds of men in their free 
and voluntary conduct. Here let it be observed, then, 

1. ‘That one thing God does to govern the conduct of men, 
is to exhibit motives of action.—No person can act without 
a motive. He eannot walk, without a motive to walk; he 
cannot speak, without a motive to speak ; he cannot choose 
or refuse, without choosing or refusing some object in view 
of the mind. Adam and Eve acted in the view of motives, 
in transgressing the divine prohibition. One motive was the 
pleasantness of the forbidden fruit ; and another was to be- 
come as gods, knowing good and evil. Cain had a motive in 
killing Abel, and we are told what it was. Judas had a mo- 
tive in betraying Christ ; and Christ himself had a motive in 
laying down his life, the joy that was set before him. But 
it is needless to mention particular instances, since it is true 
of all men, in all cases, that they always act from motive, 
and cannot act without some object in view. When God de- 
signs that any person should act in a certain way, he always 
exhibits before his mind some motive of action, and that 
which is best adapted to the purpose. He always knows the 
nature and tendency of every external motive, and among 
an infinite variety of motives, he always presents the most 
proper, in any given ease. Ile can fix the mind of any per- 
son upon a present, or a distant, a visible or an invisible ob- 
ject. Whata variety of objects possess the minds of a reli- 
gious assembly in the house of God? What a variety of eb- 
jects possess the minds of a ceneourse of people at a funeral, 
or any other solemn or joyful oceasion ? God ean bring the 
mind to an object, or an object to the mind. When God in- 
tends a person shall walk, or converse, or rejoice. or mourn, 
he always exhibits proper motives to these exercises of body 
and mind. And it is no impeachment of his omnipotence to 
say that he cannot make mankind act, without exhibiting 
motives of action. But since motives do not act upon the 
mind, as weights do upon the scale, God cannot govern the 
conduct of men, by the mere exhibition of motives. Any 
objective motives may be rejected. This all men know, by 
their own experience. ‘The same persons will sometimes re- 
ject motives to a good action, and sometimes to a had one.— 
Hence men never know when they present mofives to one 
another, whether their motives will be rejected or not.— 
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Something more, therefore, is necessary for God to do, in 
order to govern men’s conduct, than barely presenting mo- 
aie, to their view. And this leads us to observe, 

. Phat he governs men’s conduct by making them will- 
ing 10 act agreeable to the motives which he exhibits. He 
made Abraham willing to leave his own country, in view of 
the promise he made him; and willing to saerifice his son, 
in the view of his command. He made Moses willing to 
quit the court of iteypt, and suffer affliction with the people 
oy God, in view of the recompense of reward. He made 
San! willing to go to Samuel, in view of the motive which 
his servant suggested. And in the same manner he makes 
every person ‘willing to act just as he does act, in the view 
of the motive he suggests to his mind, in the moment of act- 
ing. To do this he puts forth an act of his power, and 
produces the desire, the affeetion, the volition of the exter- 
nai action, which he designs the person should feel or ex- 
press. He operates directly upon the heart of the agent, 
and causes him to feel and act just as he pleases. To take 
a scripture instance : «lhe kin z’s heart is in the hand of the 
Lor‘, as the rivers of water ; he turneth it whithersoever he 
will."—When Nehemiah made his request to the king of 
Babylon. to go and assist his aMicted people at Jerusalem, 
God moved his heart to grant his request. And thus he 
moves the hearts of all men, to feel and act. just as he pleases, 
through the whole course of their lives. He direets all their 
steps, by operating directly upon their hearts, and ineving 
them to act. This is doing more than any created being can 
do. Good angels may suggest good motives, and bad angels 
bad motives, to action; but neither r good nor bad angels. ¢ ean 
make either good or bad men act. It is the prerogative of 
God, to work in men both to will and todo, or to make them 
act in view of the motives he presents totheir minds. Thus 
we see how it is. God leads all mankind in the ten thousand 
different wavs in which they walk. and direets all their steps. 
It isby holding up proper motive s before them continually, and 
continually operating upon their hearts, in the view of the 
motives presented. He makes the heart follow the motive, 
just as the needle follows the magnet. He governs the heart, 
which governs the external conduct of every man in the 
world.—It now remains to show, 

IV. Why good men are willing to acknowledge this truth. 
The prophet seems to speak with peculiar satisfaction, 
when he says, «O Lord, I know the way of man is not in 
himself: it is notin man that walketh to direet his steps.” 
his expresses the feeling of all good men; they are all will. 
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ang to acknowledge, that God governs all the conduct of men. 
The qeeation now is, why are they wiiling to acknowledge 
thus truth? The following reasons naturally oceur. 

1. Because they fully believe it. ‘They have lad their eyes 
opened to see the relation which God bears to them, and 
which they bear to him, as their Creator. They have been 
made to realize that in God they live, and move and have 
their being; that they are in his hand, as the clay is in the 
hand of the potter. ‘They have found their minds to be un- 
der his supreme contrel ; and that it is not of him that will- 
eth, or of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy. 
They have found that all the motives of eternity, would have 
just such an effect as God pleased, and produce either love 
or hatred, according to his influence upon their hearts. Here 
the prophet represents the whole church of God, as saying 
to him, * We are the clay, and thou our potter.” All saints 
have been made to feel that they are creatures, and this has 
made them feel and know, that God does constantly govern 
the hearts of all mankind. ‘They have no more doubt of this 
truti, than they have of the struggles they have felt in con- 
templating the severeignty of God, in the dispensations of 
providence and grace; or of their unwillingness, that God 
should form others, and not them, for the kingdom of glory. 
This is one reason why they are willing to acknowledge, that 
God governs all the conduct of men. 

2. They are willing to acknowledge this truth, because it 
reflects honor upon God. ft places Ged on the throne, and 
throws all his creatures‘at his footstool. It exhibits him as 
ruling in the hearts of all the intelligent creation, and dojn 
all nis pleasure in the world below, in the world above, am 
in all worlds. We cannot form a more exalted idea of God, 
than to view him as holding the moral world in his hand, and 
turning their views, their desires, their intentions, their de- 
sigas, and all their actions into that direction, which will best 
promote his own glory. Those who love the glory of God, 
equally love te acknowledge his supremacy over themselves, 
and the whole intelligent universe. They are pleased to 
give unto God the glory of his universal and absolute goy- 
ernment. Besides, 

5. They are willing to acknowledge this truth, because 
they derive peculiar consolaton from it. It gives them joy 
to reflect. that the Lord reigns, and that he reigns in the 
hearts of all moral agents, and governs the conduct of all 
mankind from the highest to the lowest. from the king on his 
throne, to the smallest and meanest of his subjeets. They 
eannot trust in their own hearts, nor in the hearts of their 
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fellow men; but they can trust in him, who governs the 
hearts of the whole human race, with perfect wisdom and 
goodness. Though they may be invelved in darkness, yet 
they know there is no darkness in Ged, and in his light they 
can see light. ‘This makes them willing to realize and ac- 
knowledge the moral government of God over the moral 
world. For it is in the view and love of this truth, that they 
can rejoice in God at all times, and under all circumstances. 
Con. Evan, Mag. N. A. D. 


So 


From the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. 
Messrs. Epirors, 

HAVING been somewhat acquainted with the churches 
in the‘new settlements, I have seen reason to lament, that, 
in many instances, they are not furnished with suitable arti- 
cles of faith and practice ; and in some instances they bave 
none. As the Missionaries nave not always prepared artieles 
beforehand, they have been obliged, at the time of organiz- 
ing achurch, to form them in haste. Different Missionaries 
have adopted different articles, and so has the same Mission- 
ary at different times. It is obvious to every one, who is ac- 
quainted with the subject, that every church should be fur- 
nished with distinguishing, well arranged and well expressed 
articles, both of faith and practice, as well as with a cove- 
nant. It is very desirable that all the Missionaries should 
adopt substantially if not verbally, the same articles. And 
might it not be expedient for a Missionary Society to put in- 
to the hands of its Missionaries such articles as they believe 
and approve? [have taken some pains to form a correct con- 
fession of faith and practice. And in view of the facts just 
stated, I have been induced to send you a copy. I can, by 
no means, suppose that all, even of those who are sound in 
the faith, will fully approve these articles. Nor do I ima- 
gine that they are the best that can be formed. My object, 
in desiring them to be published, is to awaken the attention 
of those who are concerned, to the subject. But they are 
cheerfully submitted to your disposal. SERAIAH. 

Articles of Faith. 

1. There is one, and but one God, who is the Creator, 
Preserver and Governor of all, and possesses every natural 
and moral perfection. 

2. The holy Bible was written by men divinely inspired, 
and is a perfect rule of faith and practice. 

3. God exists in three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Snirit and these three are one; the same in essence 
and equa] in every divine perfection. 
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4. God hath foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. ) 

5. God ereated Adam perfectly holy, and made tun the 
representative of all his posterity. 

6. By Adam’s fail all his posterity are born wholly de- 
praved ; and they are justly liable to endless punishment. 

7. The Lord Jesus Christ, who is God and man, hath by 
his death, made an atonement for the sin of the worid. 

8. God hath purposed to apply the atonement to those on- 
ly, who were predestinated to be holy and to be heirs of eter- 
nal glory. 

9. I'he foundation of the elect’s acceptance with God is 
Jesus Christ, in whom they become interested by faith alone. 
| 10, ‘To exercise any gracious affection, a sinner must be 
renewed by the power and grace of the Holy Spirit. 

11. God hath covenanted to bring all the elect to his heaven- 
ly kingtiom. | 

12. ‘The church ought to require a credible profession of 
holy love of all whom they receive to their communion. 

13. Adult believers, who have not been baptized. and the 
children of professing believers are the proper subjects of 
baptism. | 

A+. God hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, who will then receive 
the righteous to endless happiness, and sentence the wicked 
to endless punishment. 


Articles of Practice. 

4. A ehurch consists of a number of visible saints, united 
and hound by a covenant to walk together according to the 
Scriptures. 

2. The members of a ehureh are bound to watch over each 
other with great care and tenderness ; and to admonish, re- 

rove. and discipline such as trespass. 

3. Heresy and unchristian conduct are trespasses against 
the chureh. 

4. A church has a right to determine what is heresy and, 
unchristian conduct. 

5. None ought to bring a complaint against a member be- 
fore the church. unless they think there is ground of com- 
plaint, and evidence of the offence ; nor until they have taken 
the private methods to convinee and reclaim him. 

6. A church ought not to receive a complaint against a 
a member, unless it be brought by two, or three. who testify 
that the private methods to reclaim him heve been taken, 
and that he will not hear them, and that he ought to be call- 
ed to an account by the ebureh. 
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7. The church ought to excommunicate every member, 
who persists in heresy, or unchristian conduct, after dealing 
with him according to the Seriptures, 

8. An excommunicated person may not be restored, but 
upena public confession of his sin, a profession of repentance, 
and a reformation of his conduct. 

9. Achureh ought to direct in singing the praises of God. 

10. It is expedient for a church to ebtain the advice and 
judgment of other churches in important and difficult cases. 


The Covenant of a Church. 

You do now, in the presence of the heart-searching God, 
and before angels and men, choose the Lord Jehovah to be 
your God and portion, and you heartily receive the Lord Je- 
sus Christ for your Redeemer and Saviour, and the Hely 
Spirit for your teacher and sanctifier. You do wholly re- 
nounce the service of Satan, and you covenant to yield an uni- 
versal obedience to all the divine commandments. You do 
submit yourself to the government of Christ in his church, 
and to the regular administration of it in this church. You 
do covenant to attend the worship and the ordinances of the 
gospel with this chureh, so long as God continues you in this 
place. And you promise to be accountable to this church as 
Jong as you live, unless you be regularly released from your 
relation to this particular church. This you promise. 

We do now receive you into our communion, and eovenant 
to watch over you with all Christian tenderness, treating you 
in love as a member of the body of Christ, who is head over 
all things to the church. Amen. 


—aa 


MEANS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Evtror—tn your Magazine for July, [Utica Christian Magazine for Sept. ] 
you have given your readers much instructive entertainment in the letter 
from Mr, Samuel J. Mills, jr. respecting the religious state of the western 
country. I. ake the liberty to send you a few reflections upon that letter 
which are at your disposal.— Con. Evan. Mag. N. 


Mr. Mitts and Mr. Schermerhorn, in their late mission through 
the south-western parts of the United States, have performed a very 
important service to the Christian public. Their tour must have been 
laborious, and the greater part of it difficult, not to say dangerous. — 
A journey through the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee in 
the winter season, is incomparably more difficult and fatiguing, than 
in New-Hampshire and Vermont. To the care of a merciful Provi- 


dence, by which they have been preserved, their friends must be 
highly indebted. 
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The letter from Mr. Mills gives a very interesting account of the 
religious state of the western country. This is a subject to which the 
attention of the friends of the Redeemer, and the friends of the best 
interests of our country, has not been sufficiently called. The exer- 
tions of the Missionary Societies is New-England in consequence of 
the limited state of their funds, have been confined principally to the 
new settlements in New-York, Vermont, New-Hampshire, and the 
district of Maine. In this measure they have acted upon the most 
correct principle, as the objects of charity most contiguous alwsys 
have the first claim upon our attention. In proportion to the atten- 
tion which these parts of the new settlements have received from our 
Missionary institutions, their religious state has been made known— 
The western country properly so called, that is, that part of the Ter- 
ritory of the United States, west of the Allegany Mountains, contain- 
ing about one million of inhabitants, with the exception of some small 
districts, having been almost wholly dest:tute of Missionary labors, 
from this quarter, its religious state is very little known. Asit wasa 
very important part of the design of Messrs. Milis and Schermer- 
horn’s mission to obtain information respecting the state of religion in 
the western country, this object seems to have been constantly in view, 
and the result of their exertions must be productive of the most Len- 
eficial effects. 

From the facts furnished by Mr. Mills’ letter, it appears that the 
western country is most deplorabiy destitute of religious instruction, 
and the ordinances of the gospel. The bible is very little known, the 
number of worshipping assemblies on the Sabbath is very small, and 
still less is the number of persons devoted to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Without public worship, the Sabbath is disregarded ; 
without the ordinances of gospel instruction, family religion and the 
religious education of children are neglected ; the bible is forgotten 
and unknown, religious books are not procured or read, prayer is un- 
practised, and the Saviour of the world is scarcely noticed with a tran- 
sient thought. 

The causes of this great destitution of the blessings of the gospel 
are sufficiently obvious. The western country has been settled by 
emigrants from the older parts of the United States and from Europe. 
It is always true that a great portion of emigrants toall new countries, 
wish to be liberated fvom all the bunds of religious habits and instrue 
tion. And the prospect of such exemptioh is no inconsiderable mo- 
tive to their removal. In addition to this, many of the settlers of 
new countries, who may have been orderly observers of religious in- 
stitutions, have been such from habit, and the influence of prevailing 
custom ; and when they find themselves In situations where parctices 
of this kind do not prevail, and where they cannot be maintained with- 
out effort and self-denial, their former habits are very easily laid a- 
side. A small portion of the settlers of all new countries are the true 
friends of Christ. For the holy wisdom of heaven always dissemi 
nates the church, and a little of the salt of the earth is scattered abroad 
to prevent universal ruin. But there are many reasons why Chris- 
tians in new settlements do but little for the cause of truth. Desti- 
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tute of gospel ordinances, destitute to a great degree of a knowledge 
of the reneral dealings of God with his church, their graces languish, 
their «ffections are cold, their stupidity and corruptions increase, and 
their loved Saviour is almost forgotten. They are greatiy burdened 
with-the cares of life ; the necessery labors for a comfortable living, 
and for a desirable provision for their families, are great, engaging 
their constant attention, and they find themselves little disposed to at- 
terd to the moe important concerns of the lifeto come. In the new 
countries, Christians do not have their usual proportion of it fluence ; 
in the general efforts for pre-eminence which necessarily prevail in 
an unesteblished state of society, the virtues of the Crristien charac- 
ter must be obscured. Thus, though God has his witnesses in the 
new countries, their efforts are feeble, and their success 1s smal!.— 
Of the foreigners, who compose no small portion of the population 
of our western country, some few, with strong attachments to particu- 
lar modes and forms in religion, appear to be humble Christians. — 
But the greater part of them left their native countries with the de- 
sire of an emancipation trom all the bonds of social order, civil and 
religious. 

The state of the settlements in the western country is such as to 
render it very difficult for the people to procure the ordinances of di- 
vine instruction The people are widely dispersed over extensive ter- 
ritories ; most of the settlements are small, and frequently, at a dis- 
tance from each other. Usually there are not more than twenty or 
thirty families, seldom more than fifty or sixty within a convenient 
distance for public worsiip. Of this number a considerable part, in 
many settlements the majority, wish to have no religious service, and 
no religious observation of the Sabbath. The residue are frequently 
attached tn cifferent systems of religious sentiments, frequently to such 
2s are very erroneous, and thus are unable to unite in any uniform 
mode of Ciristian practice. Such a state of things being favorable to 
the progress of error, errorists of various descriptions readily improve 
the opportunity to inculcate their favorite notions, which, however 
variant from each other, are ali prejudicial to the cause of truth— 
Under such circumstances, it is net to be wondered that the correct 
ministrations of the gospel ure very little if at all enjoyed ; that the 
ordinances of Divine truth are almost unknown. ‘The cifficulty of 
procuring qualified teachers of religion, where there is a disposition 
to make the attempt, is great ; and the obstacles and disappointments 
attending such attcimpts, often produce discomagement.— The diffi- 
culty of procuring religious books greatly dimivishes their circula- 
tion. They are scarce and dear, the most of the people feel unable 
to bear any expense beyond the necessaries of life, and no charitable 
or literarv establishments encourage the diffusion of religious knowl- 
edge. While not a small part of the people, from a want of early 
education, are unable to derive any benefit from the use of books, a 
general neglect of those means of information becomes In a degree 
habitual with those who are better able to improve them.—With all 
these obstacles to the propagation of religious knowledge, it 1s not to 
be forgotten that the western country derives no assistance from the 
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provisions of public law. A people, who have long beer used to the 
aid of civil institutions for the support of the ordinances of religion, do 
ot perceive, and cannot appreciate their salutary effects. Wiathout 
the influence of the laws of this State, which require that every fami- 
ly should be furnished with a bible, that every apprentice and every 
indented child, male or female, becoming of age shall have a bible, 
and that the bivle shall be constantly used as a school-book in common 
schools, it is impossible to say how many families in Connecticut 
would be destitute of the word of life. | With all these previsions, the 
agents and members of the Bible Society often find families who have 
not the sacred volume in their house. The westetn states, generally, 
have no laws to encourage the diffusion of religious knowledge, or 
the maintenance of Christian institutions, but rather they studlously 
avoid every thing of the kind. 

From this cursory view of the religious state of the western coun- 
try, we need not be surprised at the unfavorable facts, which are dis- 
closed in Mr. Mills’ detter. It is rather a matter of pieasing thankful- 
ness, that divine Providence has provided for them, against so many 
obstacles, such a portion of gospel instruction as they appear to enjoy. 
Some particulars contained in the letter may very properly be noticed. 
* South of New-Connecticut, few bibles or religious tracts have been 
received for distribution among the inhabitants. The Sabbath is 
greatly profaned ; and but few good people can be found in any one 
place.” Of the country further down the river Mr. Mills observes, 
“ There are in the Indiana Territory, according to the last census, 
24,520 inhabitants, and there is but one Presbyterian minister, Mr. 
Scott living at Vincennes. The Methodists, and Baptists are consid- 
erably numerous. In the Illinois Territory, containing more than 
12,000 people, there is no Presbyterian or Congregational minister.” 
Of the largest and oldest of the western states, it is said, “ There are, 
in Kentucky, as nearly as we could ascertain, 33 Presbyterian min- 
istcrs, 61 chusches, and 1,200 communicants.”” He mentions a sep- 
arate Presbytery, a part of which is in Tennessee, containing eleven 
ministers and about 1000 communicants. The denomination called 
New-Lights have 15 ministers, 20 churches, and 1000 communicants. 
Tiere are also 6 Roman Catholic priests, and 12 places of worship.’” _ 
“In the state of Tennessee, there are 22 Presbyterian ministers, 
and 45 churches. The Baptists have in this state a number of socie- 
ties.” - Respecting the Mississippi Territory, the letter observes— 
“ There are at present 4 Presbyterian ministers in the territory, and 
five or six churches. Whole number of communicants one huudred 
and thirteen. The Baptists have 6 ministers, and 5 licentiates, about 15 
churches, and 494 communicants. The number of the Methodists 
is ubout equal to that of the Beptists.” Inthe Orleans Territory; 
w:th the exception of one Methodist preacher, there was no minister 
of any protestant donomination. The whole number of Presbyterian 
and Congregational ministers meniioned, is ninety-eight. As most 
of these have two Congregations in an individual charge, the num- 


ber of congregations supplied, including those supplied by candi- 


dates, will be about two hundred These cannot be estimated to 
contain on an average more than sixty or seventy families, For 
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al! those who do not voluntarily attach thems:lves to a congrega- 
tion, are considered as having no connexion with it. There are 
thus about 78000 people supplied with religious instruction, by Pres- 
byterian aud Congregational ministers. But this supply is pornal, 
as the most of the ministers preach to two different con; regutions.— 
A considerable number of preachers and tag pears of other reli- 
gious denominations are meutioned But on the exammoation of tle 
statement it wiil appear that the supply of Christan iisauction even 
from these is but small. The Buptists prevail principsily in Ken- 
tuckv. Ofthese it issaid there are 142 preachers, 263 cnurctes, und 
21,660 communicants. The greater part of thesc preschers sustain 
that character but partially, preac hing or exhorting as circumst.nces 
or a disposition may afford opportunity, pursuing the work of tue min- 
istry, not as the!business, but merely as an occasional duty of life. A con- 
si‘erable part of them donot preach steadily on the Sabbath, and the 
greater part do not sustain the ministerial character on avy other Gay 
of the week. In saying this, I mean no intimation concerning their 
moral or Ciristian character, but merely to show in what sense they 
are to be considered as teachers of relizion. It is well known to be the 
practice of that denomination, purticularly in the western country, to 
receive to their communion the greater part of those who are consider- 
ed as belonging to their congregation, including many youths and chil- 
dren. In this number we cannot reasonabiy include more than 7 or 
8 thousand families. Probably about 45,000 people —Tiie Metuo- 
dists are the most numerous in Tennessee. Mr. Milismentions that 
they nave about 80 ord ined preachers, 125 licentiates, 13,500 whites 
in society, and 500 blacks. The most of these preachers ure termed 
“ local preachers,’ and preach but little. They are generally engaged 
in mercantile, mechanical, or agricultural employments, and some 
of them in the concerns of civil lie. Their circuit preachers, which 
constitute the smaller part of their number, are generally laborious, 
and preach much. Those who are considered as connecting them: 
selves with this denomination, are received into their classes, or So- 
cieties. Many belong to the classes, who are not communicants in 
the churches. Of those who are suid to be in society there are 14,000. 
Twice that number of people may be considered about the amouit o! 
their connexion. ‘The other religious denominatiois are few. The 
number of preachers mentioned, besides what lave been noticed, are 
43. Itis also observed there are a considerable number of preachers 
of the den»minations which have been noticed, in different parts of the 
country, whose numbers could not be ascertained. According to the 
inferences waich have just been made, the number cf Baptists u: Ken- 
tu: ky, and the number of Methodists in Lennessee. inciuding all the 
people belonging to those denominations, amount to 73,000. OF 
these and the other denominations which are mentioned, excepting the 
Presbyterian, in the countries taken inio the account, ic may be con- 
cluded there are about as many more, About 146,000 peopie who may 
be said to enjoy religious instruction. Yet a great portion of those 
who administer this instruction, without detracting at all from the pu- 
rity of their intentions, must be very indifferently qualified for the sa- 
cred employment. But few have been educated with a view to the 
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ministeriai +ffi-e, and the greater part are necessarily engaged in the 
ordinary employ aients of life. 

According to the census of 1810, the states of Ohio, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the territories of Indiana, Illinois and Mississippi, con- 
taine:’ 976,152 inhabitants. Atthe time Mr. Mills collected his ac- 
count, the .umber must have considerably increased, and after de- 
ducting New-Connecti ut, probebly exceed one million. (The coun- 
tries of ()vleans and Louisian+, we do net teke into the account.) Of 
this population, by the result of the information procured by Messrs. 
Mills and Sc! ermerhornin their laborious researches, two hundred 
and cwenty four thousand may be said to be supplied with Christian in- 
struction and the ordinances cf the gcspel. Yet this, as we have seen, 
is necessar.ly partial and imperfect. Of the remainder of this exten- 
sive popultion, including more than three fourths of the whole, the 
yrester port occasionally bear «sermon, by casually falling into a place 
of wois ip, by the means of a Missionary, an itinerant preacher, or at 
their sacramental occusions, whica are commonly public, and attend- 
ed by a great concourse of pecple. Some of these have » Bible in 
their souse, yet seldom does it have opportunny to presentits heaven- 
ly truths to their view. But while this isthe case with the better part 
of those who do not enjoy stated gospel ordinances, great numbers 
are, in all respects, wethout God in the word. 

After presenting this account of the religious character of the wes- 
tern parts of the U. States, it may be proper, previcus to any particu 
lar remarks, to give a sketch of the external state of religion through 
our countrv.—I know of no other criteria to determine the religious 
character of any people than the number of worshipping assemblies 
on the Sabbath, and the number of professed teachers of religion. 
According to an estimate which was made about a year ago, trom a 
careful examination of the best lights that could be obtained on the 
subject, the number of religious congregations in the United States, 
-xec.usive of Louisiana, including all Christian denominations end 
Jews, was 3800. The number of prefessed. preachers of the gospel 
was about 2850. The numberot worshipping assembles on the Sab- 
bath, who meet to praise and pray, was estimated at 3036.—By the 
census of 1810, our population without Louisiana, is 7,142,502 
There is, therefore, one religious worshipping assembly on tie Loru’s 
day, to 2352 inhabitants. For though our population is regularly in- 
creasing, there is not an increase of the proportionate number ef wor- 
shipping assemblies In Great Biitain and Ireland, the number of 
assemblies for worship on the Subbath, ave as many as one to every 
eight or nine hundred inhabitants. In France, Spain, Portugal, «lu y, 
Austria, and Switzerland, aside from the temporary suspensiofs of 
war, the number is supposed to be still greater In Holand, Prussia, 
Denmark, and the states of Germany, the number is something less, 
perhaps one to {100, or 1200 inhabitants. The proportion in the 
northern kingdoms, probabiy, is still less; but cannot be estimated 
lower than one religious assembly to 1400 or 1500 ithabitants. The 
events of war Curing the last year, unfolded a stute of things in Rus- 
sia more favorable than had been generaily believed to exist. Ofma- 
ny facts, I notice one oniv. The number of churches in Moscow 
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was 1600 ‘he population of that city could not be estimated higher 
than 160,000, or possibly 200,000.— These facts are not stated to pro- 
duce an unfavorable impression of our native country, which we all 
tove; but that we may have a correct view of our national religious 
character.—We have been so long in the practice of eulogizin, our 
own country, as distinguished in all cxcellencies, that we have imbibed 
a variety of mistakes.—Our Christian standing is lamentably low, 
such indeed as provokes the holy frowns of a righteous Heaven, and 
such asit 9s, it ought not to be concealed. 

There is indeed a great difference in different parts of our country. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut there are as many worshipping as- 
semoblies on the Lord’s day, as there are thousands of people. But it 
is unnecessary to make comparisons.— The number of professed teach- 
ers of religion, in [.uropean countries, is generally greater than the 
number of worshipping assemblies on the Sabbath. In our country 
it is less 

‘The religious state of our country demands the most attentive con- 
sideration of every friend of Zion, and every friend of the best interests 
of man.— lo the readers of a Christian Magazine, it need not be ob- 
served that the Church of Christ is a nation’s bulwark.—Our states- 
inen may devise the wisest measures of human sagacity ior their coun 
try’s welfare ; the executive officers of the laws may use every effort 
to resist the torrent of corruption ; but if there be not faithful servants 
of Emmanuel laboring to restore Zion’s desolated walls; if there be 
not many penitent suppliants dally kneeling at the mercy-seat of a di- 
vine Saviour, our political watchmen will watch in vain, and our :uin 
will be remediless. 

In some things, the aspects of our country are favorable, and afford 
groun.s of encouragement and bope for the friends of Zion. The 
Missionary Societies, which have been formed within a few years past, 
to supply the destitute parts of our country with the blessings of the 
gospel, do not discontiaue, and, genervily, do not remit their exer- 
tions, to extend the knowledge of our common salvation. ‘The Bible 
Societies, which are institutions of a more recent nature, have been 
multiplied, and are making vigorous and most useful exertions, for the 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures. It may be safely calculated that the 
number of Bibles owned in the United States in 1815, will be double 
the number owned in 1810. These means, which God has appointed 
for the salvation of immortal beings, willnever be wholly unattended 
with the divine blessing. They will be made effectual, in some de- 
gree, of rescuing the slaves of sin from the bondage of iniquity, and 
bringing them to the enjoyment of Christ. 

The exertions which have been made to convey the knowledge 
and the ordinances of the gospel to the western country, are deserving 
of the most honorable mention, and have been signally distinguished 
with the divine blessing. That those extensive settlements are not 
at this time wholly destitute of the blessings of salvation, is owing un- 
der the divine favor, to the benevolent exertions of the friends of truth. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the Syuod 
of Pittsburgh, acting as Missionary Societies, have sent Missionaries 
aver that extensjve country, and though their own extensive limits 
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could well employ all their exertions, they have ever been mindful of 
the infant settlements who were forming and extending our froutiers. 
The western Presbyteries also, as they have beef organ:zed from 
time to time, though composed of a few members, anu these widely 
separated from each other, have paid a laborious attention to the fum- 
ishing flocks in the wilderness, muitiplying around them ; and though 
able to de but little, have not witrheid the crumbs of the bread of hfe. 
Individual ministers, of whom many that are prous and futtnful, God 
has disposed to sit down in most inhospitable stations, have labored 
through extensive regions, generally, without ary compensation ex- 
sept a small pittance derived from the voluntary donation of the peo- 
plee The work of God’s good spirit wisich overspread that country 
in 1802 and 1803, raised up laborers for the vineyard, and disposed 
many to hunger and seek for the bread of life. 

The part of the State of Ohio, denuminated New-Connecticut, is 
particularly noticed in Mr. Mills’ letter. He observes, “ that is, in my 
op:nion, far the most desirable part of the stzte ; certuinly as respects 
the moral and religious habits of the people living there. They are 
far advanced above any country of equal extent and population west 
of the mountains.’’ This is believed to be a correct statement, and 
the reason of this favorable distinction is to be found in the systema- 
tic and persevering exertions of the Connecticut Missionary Society 
in supplying those settlements with Missionary labors. Missionaries 
were stationed there at a very early period of the settlement, and have 
continued without interruption to the present time. The difference 
| in the state cf socicty, in that and some other parts of the state, is not 
| because of the number of New-England people. Other parts of the 
| state have had as great a proportion of New-England settlers as that. 
There has been no time in which the majority of the people of New- 
Connecticut bave been natives of New-England. The state of things 
to which we refer is owing, primarily, to the blessing of God on the 
labors and the influence of Missionaries. They knew the benefit of 
systematic regulations, of religious and literary establishments, and 
their exertions to put them in operation in those infant settlements, 
have been singularly successful. The judicious method which the 
Connecticut Missionary Society have adopted, of encouraging the 
small settlements to call and settle ministers for suc!: a portion of time 
as they are able, and to employ them for the residue of their time in 
Missionary service, affords a most powerful encouragement to those 
who are dispused to make exertions, and defeats the efforts of such as 
would oppose all gospel ministrations. ‘There are now in New-Con- 
necticut ten or twelve respectable and laborious ministers of Christ, 
that are settled, whereas without the aids of Missionary exertions, it 
could hardly have been expected that there would have been any.— 
These things show sufficiently the immensely beneficial effects which 
have been produced by the Missionary efforts which have been made 
by the pious and liberal people of our country for fifteen years past. 

With all that is done at present, or that has been yet done in the 
Missionary service, the calls of the western country and of the various 
parts of our land, immensely exceed the ability to suprly them. If 
the annual resources of the Missionary Societies in the United States 
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were five times greater than they | ow are, they could be most, profit- 
ably and effectively employed. What a vast population in the west- 
ern country ere destroyed for lack of knowledge. ‘Vheir destitution ts 
ina creat Mevsure their own fault. Be it so. Zhe carnal mind is en- 
mity against God. The human heart loves notthe gospel of salvation. 
Men will not seek for the knowledge of that truth waich teaches that 
they must deny ungodliness and follow Christ Butit must be carri- 
ed io them, and left wit» God to be rendered effectual. Go ye, and 
teach all nations, Christ touent his disciples to carry the gospel to 
their fellow-sinners, to carry to their eyes, thelr ears, thei conscien- 
c7s, their hearts, not waiting for them to apply for it, and he wouid 
accompany it with a divine success. 

Our country necds the exertions, aid all the exertions of the friends 
of the gospel salvation, not merely in consiceration of the needy 
state of the new settlements, but of the great destitution of yospel pri- 
vil. ves in many of the older purts of the United stutes. [bp a paper 
lately addressed to tie public by * Phe Massachusetts 5 riety for pro- 
moting Christian knowledse,” it ts stated that in the counties of Straf- 
ford and Rockingham, the two oldest and principal cx —_ sin \ew- 
Hampshire, containing according to the census ot 1810. (exclusively 
cf Portsmouth and Exeter ») 76 towns and 83,047 taolrabit. ‘ak. 46 towns 
were, in December lust, destitute of the public stated means of grace ; 
and their inhabitants, 40,286 souls, not only precluded from the bles- 
sings of a regular mioistration of the word and ordinances, but expos- 
ed to the errors of entiusiastic and false teachers, by whom the re- 
maining friends of the religion of their fathers are counteracted, de- 
pressed and discouraged, Of these 46 towns, some have been des- 
litute ten, some twenty, seme thirty, some forty years, and in several 
the gospel ministry has never been statedly enjoyed.” The older 
couities In the Southern Stutes are hardly icss destitute of the knowl- 
edge and ordinances of the gospel than the western country, of which 
we have given aparticular account. Indeed it is questionable wheter 
the most popular ports of thé stites south of the Potomack, inclucing 
all te flat cou stry, are better furnished with reiigious instruction, in 
proporiion to their population, than the states adjoining the Onlo.— 
Lovy feel a greet indifference to the gospel of Christ, because they 
ksew not wnat itis. Destitute of the ordinary means of learning its 
nature and worth, t ney have the most inads quate or erroncous concep- 
tions of its true character. The people of Richmond, weeping over 
the smoking asties of their nearest firends, could subscribe but 2000 
dollars for the erection of a Cliurci: 1a the fatal enclosure, because they 
knew not that the gospel brings effectual consolation to the afflicted. 
Aud their first people could speak of those who were suddenly con- 
sumed, as going necessarily to hezver, not so much from adoption of 
errors, as from a want of just instruction concerning the truths of 
God. Many of tne scuthera planters are men of hospitality and of 
amiable characters, and would afford encouragement to zany discreet 
fait! ju. minister of Christ. The itinerant Methodist preachers are 
gevetally treated with much kindness in the southern states ; and it 
is sot because they are Methodists, but because they are ministers of 
tue religion of heaven. Could pious and judicious ministers be sent 
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as Missionaries, and cirected to fix their stations in the large towns 
an) most public places in the s uthern states, with an understanding 
tha: they were to be supported fr m abroad so for as thty could not 
be from their bearers, there is sufficient reason to belicve that they 
would in a little time rear and estubilsh respecteble cougregauens, and 
fuitsful evangelical crurches for Christ. ‘There is every reson to 
believe that similar measures, could they be adopted aud pursued 
wit): steadiness, would produce surprising « flects in all the eesutute 
parts of cur country, to the honor of God, and to the glorious enlarge- 
meutof our Zion. For tiese desir: bie objects, the resources of our 
Missionary Socieitcs are insufficient; but the exeruons and the pray- 
ers of God's pevpie will be cirected to this most interesting subject 
that the efforts for the restoration of our beloved American Israel may 
conti: ually iacrease, that the salvation thereof may go forth as alamp 
that burneth. 

In the present state of the Foreign Mission gone from this country, 
while its operations ure necessarily embsrrassed by the everts of war, 
and while the resources of the Boord of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions are amply sufficient for the prosecution of tye experiment 
th tis now m-king, it msy be worthy of the consideration of the sev- 
eral Auxiliary Foreigs Mission Societies in this stete, whether the 
older parts of our country, which are destitute of, gospel ordinances, 
may not be very proper objects for their charitable attention. In all 
their cfforts for the church’s prosperity, may the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit rest upon them. 


— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCTETY. 
| We impatiently wait for the Ninth Report of this Society, which was made 
at the Annual Meeting, on the 5th of last May, in London. The following 
is taken from an English newspaper, and though not expressed in the most 
fit terms for a religious publication, informs us of the continued success of 
the Institution, and will warrant the Christian reader in anticipating great 
satisfaction from a more detailed account of the meeting.} Ed. C. E Mag. 


AT he Annual Meeting of this Society, held at F'reemason’s Hall, 
Great Queen Street on Wednesday the 5th inst. Lord Teignmouth 
was in the Chair, supported on his right by the Duke of Kent, the 
Bishop of Salisbury and other iscclesiestical Digmitaries, Lord Gom- 
bier, Messrs. Thornton and Hoare ; on his left by the Duke of Sus- 
sex, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Wilberforce ; aid 
behind there were many Members of both Houses of Parliament — 
His Lordship read with much feeling, along and very interesting 
Report regarding the powerful effects which b.d been made in the 
dissemination of the Gospel througout d fferent parts of the Globe, 
wich our limits wil! sot allow us even to recapitulate. It was stated 
that in the course of the last twelve mo*ths 135.500 copies had been 
distributed, and 40,000 in Ireland. That a similar Society had been 
established in Petersburgh, under an express Ukase of the Emperor, - 
where subscriptions had been raised to the amount of 60.000 rubies, 
and that monarch had perscnally given 10,000. His Lordship also 
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read u list of the Itberal donations, legacies, and subscriptions which 
had been made for the support of the * British and Foreign Bible 
Society,” by all ranks and religious denominations in different parts 
amounting to 70,000/. sterling 55,000/. of which. much to their hon: 
or, had actuslly been furnished by the Auxiliary Societies throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent apologized for the absence 
of his Royal Brother, York, engaged in urgent military duties ; and, 
after moving that the Report be printed and published, said, he was 
glad that the fundamental ground of the Society was, that the Sacred 
Volume was to be distributed without any annotations or comments 
and every individual left to put his own construction upon it. And it 
now fell to his share to perform the pleasing duty of proposing a vote 
of thanks to his Lordship, who so ably filled the chair, and always act- 
ed with a modesty insepsrable from himself; “ and (said his Royal 
Highness) had I been appointed to that situation I should certainly 
have apoligized for intrusion. His Lordship’s exertions have de- 
served praise far beyond any that this meeting can confer, and I have 
been only an humble imitator of his Lordship as a fellow laborer in the 
vineyard.” His Royal Highness then sat down amidst shouts of 
applause. The Bis‘iop of Salisbury seconded the motion and paid a 
proper compliment to his Royal Highness. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex then rose, amidst accla- 
mations, znd said, he was proud to add his applause and join in the vote 
of thanks : that he entered warmly into the opinions expressed by his 
dear Relative, and might weaken the cause he had so ably advocated, 
if he added many words. What he had heard read from the Report 
f which was done by Lord Teignmouth, in honest simplicity | confirm- 
ed the opinion he had entertained of this Society, to which he had not 
given his name without the most mature deliberation. The Society, 
his Royal Highness said, felt as grateful for the smallest subscription 
as for the greatest donation, for Christian charity ought to be in the 
breast of every man.— All now assembled contributed by their /re- 
sence to that great cause going forth, which was of such incalculable 
benefit, not only to the world at large, but to this country in particular ; 
and the eye of Gop must look down and bless the work !—* I never 
have felt,” added his Royal Highness, “ such an impulse of national 
pride and gratitude to the Society as I do at this moment ; and, in be- 
coming linked to such a Society, 1 consider my exertions only as a 
brotherly act.”—-—His Royal Highness then moved thanks to the 
Vice President, &c, amidst shouts of applause. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed the Meeting: as did 
also Mr. Wilberforce, who remarked in his speech, that although the 
Chancellor had changed his place, he had not changed his oftinion of 
the Society. Others addressed the Meeting at great length, amidst 
thunders of applause fom an immense assemblage. 

It is impossible to do justice to the humility and urbanity which was 
exemplified in the conduct of the Royai Dukes, and to the general 
unanimity and co-operation displayed on this interesting occasion by 
ail ranks and persuasions. To every similar institution we have only 
to say “ Go thou and do likewise ‘” 
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ON CASTING LOTS. 

WHATEVER opinion or practice has been handed down 
from one nation to another, or from one generation to ano- 
ther, possesses the sanction of antiquity, which creates vene- 
‘ation and respect. It is extremely ditfieult.to convince men 
of any errors, which they have derived from those whom they 
highly esteemed, and implicitly believed. They feel a streng 
reluctance to hearing any thing said against a practice or an 
opinion, in which theiv fathers, and their fathers’ fathers 
have lived and died. It is probably owing to this, more than to 
any other cause, that the practice of casting lots has not, long 
before now, been universally condemned and discarded by 
Christians. But sinee men in all ages have been liable to 
err, we ought to govern every instance of our conduct by a 
more infallible rule, than that of long and immemorial tra- 
dition. Let us, therefore, examine this subjeet with candor 
and impartiality, in the light of divine truth. 

The first thing to be considered, is the nature and design 
of casting lots. ‘This implies more than is generally suppos- 
ed. For, in the first place, the primary design of casting lots 
is, to take a case out of the band of man, and refer it whol- 
ly to the divine disposal. «The let is cast into the lap; but 
the whole disposing thereof is of the Lord.” Though there 
are many modes of drawing lots, yet every mode is designed 
to elude all human skill and sagacity in drawing. A lottery 
is never supposed to be fairly conducted, unless it take thie 
case to be decided entirely out of the hand of man, and put 
it entirely into the hand of God. If the manager. should fail 
to do this, their conduct would be universally disapproved 
and condemned. It is the very nature and design of casting 
jots in all cases, to refer a matter solely to the divine decis- 
ion. Nor is this all that is implied in a lottery. 

For, in the second place, it carries in ita solemn appeal to 
God as a righteous and infallible Judge. The Jot causeth 
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contentions to cease, and parteth between the mighty.” Why ? 
Beeause both parties having submitted their cause to a su- 
preme and impartial Judge, and he having judged infallibly 
ngut, they ought to be entirely satisiied with his judgment, 
and sacredly abide by it. (When Saul and Jonathan east jots 
in a@ very serious and important case, they made an explicit 
appeal to God in the character of a righteous Judge. « Saul 
snid unto the Lord God of Isracl, Give a perfect lot.” Ac- 
cordingly God was pleased to give a just and decisive judg- 
ment upon the solemn eause referred to him, by an act of 
devotion. And the apostles considered a lottery in the same 
light, and conducted it in the same solemn manner. They 
desired God to determine, whether Joseph, or Matthias, 
should be the successor of Judas in the apostleship: and the 
manner in which they committed this weighty matter to the 
divine decision was perfeetly proper. ‘They prayed, and said, 
* Thou Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men, show whe- 
ther of these two thou hast chosen. ‘Then they gave forth 
their lots ; and the lot fell upon Matthias.’? Both these in- 
stances show, that casting lots is an immediate appeal to 
God in the character of a righteous Judge. It is-animplicit 
or explicit calling upon God, to go out of the course of his 
common providence, and, by some special interposition, de- 
termine the eause referred to his decision. 

It now remains to enquire, whether this practice be right 
at the present day. It is readily granted, that Ged did allow 
men to cast lots under the Old ‘Testament; but the question 
is. Whether he still allows us to adopt this mode of deeision 
under the gospel. In order to determine this case of con- 
science, the following things ought to be duly considered. 

i. We enjoy sufficient means of knowing our duty, without 
any special interposition of Providence to discover it. The 
Mosaie dispensation was attended with great obscurity ; and 
those who lived in the time of it were destitute of many ad- 
vantages of knowing their duty, which we enjoy. ‘For this 
reason, God vouchsafed to instruet them in a more imme- 
diate manner. by dreams, visions, Urim and Thummim, and 
the casting of lots. But all these methods of instruction, ex- 
cept the last, every one knows have long since ceased ; and 
why not the last? We have no more need of discovering our 
duty at this day, by lot. than by Urim and Thummim, or by 
dreams and visions. ‘The apostle expressly tells us, that the 
bible isa complete rule of faith and practice. « All seripture 
is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness : 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
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unto all good works.” If the bible then poinis out the whole 
of our duty, we have no need in any case to cast lots, in or- 
der to determine our conduct, And if we have no oceasion 
of appealing to God, for his special direction, what reason 
have we to imagine, that our appeals will meet his appro- 
bation ? 

2. We have no right to east lots at this day, because we 
have no divine direction nor permission to do if. Under the 
legal dispensation, God frequently directed particular per- 
sons to decide certain cases by lot. He ordered the land of 
Canaan to be divided by lot among the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. « And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, the land 
shall be divided by lot: according to the lot, shall the pos- 
session thereof be divided, between many and few.” It was 
also by lot, that the daily courses of the priests were deter- 
mined, and many other matters respecting the temple wor- 
ship. But in these, and all other cases, in which good men 
east lots. they acted by divine direction, which they received 
either by a divine command, or a divine i impulse. There is 
not the least ground to suppose, that any true Israelites ever 
east lots, unless they were divinely commanded, or divinely 
inspired, to take that method to discover the divine will :— 
For, if they might have lawfully cast lots whenever they 
pleased, there is no doubt but they would have done it much 
oftener, than we have any account of in their history. It was 
a short, easy, and infallible way of deciding the most impor- 
tant and the most difficult cases; and such they woald have 
been very desirous of referring to God, if they had been left 
to their own choice. But this was not the ease. ‘They had 
no right to appeal to God for the decision of any cause what- 
ever, ; without his express and particular divection, And no- 
thing short of the same authority ean justify us in casting 
lots at the present day. But who will pretend, that God has 
commanded or inspired any to cast lots, since the cannon of 
scripture was completed? ‘The days of inspiration are past, 
and God has ceased to govern his people by a special provi- 
dence. We have no right even to ask God for permission to 
east lots, and much less to do it, without his permission. 

3. l'o east lots is really tempting God, and practically 
saying, that he shall determine such and such cases as we 
refer to him. by a special providence, which we know he does 
not mean to exercise under the gospel dispensation. ‘This is 
acting in the same presumptuous manner, in which Satan 
would have had Christ aeted. He urged our Saviour to cast 
himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, and to confide 
in God for his special and immediate protection ; but Christ 
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told him this would be an act of presumption er tempting 
God, because he had given him no ground to expect his im- 
mediate interposition in his favor in such a case. here is 
precisely the same presumption in casting lets at this day ; 
because it is caliing upon God to go oui of the course of his 
common providence, and act asa Judge, which we have no 
more right to expect, than any other miracle. This may be 
illustrated by the practice of the Christian church in the 
ninth century. ‘They made use of various modes of appealing 
to God, to discover the innocence or guilt of accused persons. 
One way was, to tie the right foot and ieft hand of the accus- 
* person together, and in that posture cast him into the 
water. If he sunk, he was aequitted as innocent; but if he 
rte upon the surtace, Le was condemned as guilty. Ano- 
ther mode of trial was the fire ordeal. They placed a num- 
ber of red hot plough-shares in a row, at a certain distance 
from each other, and ordered the accused person to walk up- 
on them bare-foot. If he did this, without receiving any 
harm, he was acquitted as innocent; otherwise he was con- 
demmned as guilty. These modes of deciding criminal causes 
have long since been discarded as absurd and impious. But 
it is easy to see, that they were exactly of the same nature as 
of e: asting lots, or appealing to God in the character of Judge ; 
which ought to be equally exploded, asa vain and fruitless, 
as well as ; eriminal practice. Since God will not be tempted 
to go out of the course of his commen providence to determine 
eases of equity, there is no safety in deciding any matter by lot, 
at the present day. Ofthis, there appears to be an universal 
eonviction. Where cana man be found who believes, that it 
is safe fora people to choose either their teachers, or rulers, 
by lot?) Who, that has a just and important cause pending 
in a court of justice, would be willing to have it taken out of 
the hands of wise and upright judges, and decided by lot? 
But if it be not safe to determine such weighty and interest- 
ing cases by lot, as were thus determined under the Old Tes- 
iament; how shall we know what cases we may safely deter- 
mine in this way. at this day? If we may not safely appeal 
to God in eases of life and death, and in cases where the in- 
terest and prosperity of a whole nation lie at stake ; how does 
it appear that we may safely appeal to God in smaller mat- 
ters? Supposing A and B should claim the whole of a certain 
picce of Jand lying between them, and they should east lets 
to determine to whom it belongs, and the ‘ot should fall in 
faver of A. Would this afford any certain evidence to the 
parties, or to the world, that B had no right to the land? 
There is the same folly and presumption in men’s casting 
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lots at this day, as there would be in their neglecting to 
plow and sow, and leaving it to God whether they should 
have a crop. 

But to evade the force of these arguments, some may say, 
that it does not appear, that good men under the legal dis- 
pensatjon always waited for divine direction, before they cast 
lots. We do net read, for instance, that God directed Saul 
to cast lots to diseover who had disobeyed his orders. It is 
true, we have no account of his being divinely directed to 
take that mode of discovery. But there is good reason to sup- 
pose, that he was either commanded, or inspired, to east Jots 
in such an interesting case. God had frequently inspired 
a which is a presumptive evidence, that he caused 
hitto act under a divine impulse on an oceasion which re- 
quired such a special divine influence. Besides, we can hard- 
ly suppose, that he would have presumed to pray for a per- 
fect lot, or that God would have heard his prayer. unless the 
lot had been east according to his express direction. But 
even supposing, that Saul negleeted io seek divine permission, 
it only proves that he acted presumptuously, and that God 
treated him better than he deserved, or had any reason to 
expect. 

It may be further said, that the mariners, who were with 
Jonah in the storm, cast lots without any permission from 
the true God; and yet he caused the lot to fall upon the 
proper person. 'To this it is easy to reply, that though the 
God of Israel was under no obligation to give 4 perfeet lot, 
yet he had aright to do it. He acted as a Sovereign, and 
governed the lot as well as the winds and waves, to punish 
Jonah, and to preserve Nineveh. All, therefore, that can 
fairly be inferred from the conduct of God in this instance 
is, that though men have no right to cast lots without his ex- 
press permission ; yet Me has a right to order the event so, as 
best to promote his own glory. 

But some may still urge, that there is no force in any of 
the arguments which have been offered against lotteries, be- 
eause they do not apply to the present practice of casting 
lots. We grant, say they, that good men under the Old Tes- 
tament never did east lots without the permissien of God, 
nor without appealing to his special providence to give a 
perfect lot. And we further grant, that we have no right to 
cast lots in the «ame manner they did, nor to expeet the same 
‘infallible decision. But we have a right to east lots, and re- 
fer the event to the direction of the common providence of 
God, in which we ought always to confide. 
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Those who reason in this manner, ave desired to consider 
seriously the following observations : 

4. ‘hat God does not mean to determine what is right, or 
what is wrong, in the course of his common providence.— 
This, Solomon saw, and represented in a striking light. « I 
returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor 
to the men of skill; but time and chance happen to them 
all? And he also observed, that in the common dispensa- 
tiens of his providence, God paid no more regard to the mo- 
ral characters, than to the natural abilities and outward cir- 
cumstances of mankind. « All things come alike to all: re 
is one event to the righteous and to the wicked ; tothe a: 
and to the clean, and to the unclean ; to him that saerificeth, 
and to him that sacrificeth not; as is the good, so is the sin- 
ner; and he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath.” It is 
too plain from these passages to need any further proof, that 
God does not mean, in the course of his commen providence, 
to distinguish the righteous from the wicked, nor to deter- 
mine the justice or injustice of their conduct, in any of their 
concerns, or disputes with each other. And if this be true, 
they certainly liave no right to put any case out of their own 
hands, and refer it to his common providence. 'T'o east lots, 
therefere, in order to refer any matter to the decision of com- 
mon providence, is both folly and presumption. 

2. It is to be considered, that God requires men to deter- 
mine their duty, in all cases, by the exercise of those ration- 
al and moral powers, which he has given them for that very 


purpose. Since God has made us wiser than the beasts of 


the field, he forbids us to be like the horse or the mule with- 
out understanding. Since the inspiration of the Almighty 
has endowed us with natural and moral discernment, he eom- 
mands us to show ourselves men, and judge rig ehteous judg- 
ment. Upon this ground our Saviour 1 requires us, even of 
ourselves, to judee ‘what § is right. And wherefore, says the 
apostle, be ye not unwise. but understanding what the will of 
the Lerd is. hese prohibitions and injunetions are clothed 
with divine authority, and lay all men under the highest obli- 
gation to judge for themselves what is right, and to act ac- 
cordingly. But whenever they east lots, they neglect to use 
their intellectual faculties, and voluntarily pt it out of their 
power to judge righteous judgment. For there is no ease 
that ean be decided by lot. but what might be decided by rea- 
son. So that there is no supposable case in which men ean 
east lots, without violating the plain dictates ef both reason 
and seripture. 
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3. It is stil further to be considered, that men have no 
right to trust Providence, without doing their duty. Se long 
as ; they do their duty, it becomes them to leave the event to 
God, and cheerfully submit to his disposing providence.— 
‘This sentiment Joab inculcated upon the minds of his soldiers, 
With great propriety, just as they were going into battle 
against their enemies. * Be of good courage, and let us play 
the man for our people; aud for the cities of our God: and 
the Lord do that which seemeth bin: good.” It was in their 
power to fight courageously, but not to command success.— 
In the discha: ‘ge of their duty, they hada right to trust prov- 
idence for the event, and they were succeeded ia their bold 
and benevolent exertions. While men exert their best abili- 
lies to discover their duty, or to decide their disputes, or to 
promote the public good, they may safely leave all conse- 
quences to God. But when they cast lots, they bury their 
talents, neglect their duty, and refer that to God, which be- 
loags to them to do. ‘This is not trusting but tempting provi- 
dence. Supposing the Treasurer of the State should be sus- 
pected of embezzling the public, money, and the General 
Court should appoint two of their number, who were expert 
in figures, and well furnished with proper documents, to look 
info the matter and determine whether there were any just 
ground of complaint. Would that commiitee have a right, 
without exhibiting their documents, ov examining the Treas- 
urer’s books. to cast lots, and refer it to the decision of provi- 
dence, whether the Treasurer had been delinquent or not ? 
Common sense says. that casting lets in such a case, would 
not be trusting providence but tempting God. And sinee this 
holds true in every species of lottery, if is always both unwise 
and criminal to cast lots. | 

Now, if the foregoing observations have fully established 
the point, that there is an intrinsic evil in easting lots, then 
we may fairly conclude, that no good ends proposed can ever 


justify the practice. There are many modes of conduct, 


which are in their own nature indifferent, and which become 
either right or wrong according to exisiing cireumstances ; 
hut whatever has an intrinsic evil in it can never become 
right. It is always wrong to do evil, that good may come. 
Could it be demonstrated, that lotteries in ail cases have a 
natural tendency to promote both public and private good, this 
would not take away their intrinsie evil. and render them in- 
nocent and landabie. But it ean hardly be doubted, wheth- 
er it is not their natural and general tendency. to corrupt 
the morals, disturb the peace, and injure the interests of eve- 
ry human society. A late writer, who has spent much time 
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and pains in investigating the sources of moral corruption in 
the city of Londou, assures us, that lotteries have been one 
of the principal causes of spreading vice and misery in that 
great metropolis. And this representation is contirmed by 
geuerai observation and experience. But notwithstanding all 
this, we find that politicians, moralists, and divines, will 
maintain, that lotteries may sometimes serve very useful and 
important purposes, and in such eases, they may be permit- 
ted by civil authority, and countenanced by all classes of peo- 
ple. A few years ago, the associate Presbytery of Pennsyl- 
vania publicly condemned lotteries, and agreed to debar 
trom their Christian communion such as should be concerned 
in them; yet they allowed, that casting lots is a divine ordi- 
nance, and may be practised in a serious manner, for the sake 
of answering serious and important purposes. But, if cust- 
ing lets be not a divine ordinance under the gospel, and can- 
not be practised without tempting Divine Providence, then 
it ought to be totally condemned and discarded, both by pri- 
vate individuals and public bodies. No considerations van 
make it right to tempt God, and commit a moral evil. Al- 
lowing that lotteries may, in some instances, repair the losses 
of the unfortunate, supply the wants ef the poor, and promote 
the great interests of learning and religion ; yet these benevo- 
lent ends will not sanctify unlawful means. <A legislature 
would as really tempt providenee, by granting a lottery for 
the purpose of building a house for the public worship of 
God, as by granting a lottery for the purpose ef building a 
theatre for the purpose of public amusement. As it would 
be wrong for a people to cast lots, in order to determine 
whether they should build a meeting-house or not, or in or- 
der to determine the place upon which to erect it ; so it would 
be equally wrong to make a lottery for the purpose of raising 
money to finish it. Ina word, since there is an inherent 
moral evil in lotteries, it is certain to a demonstration, that 
it never can be right to employ them to promote either the 
temporal or eternal good of mankind. 

Secondly, It may be fairly inferred from the principle which 
has been established, that no considerations can justify the 
practice of Duelling. This wmode of settling controversies 
partakes of the nature of a lottery, and derives its origin from , 
it. The practice was approved in the same dark ages, in 
which other methods were employed to refer important crimi- 
nal causes tothe immediate decision of God. Mosheim says; 
«* The trial by Duel, or single combat, was introduced by a 
king of the Burgundians; that the successful combatant was 
supposed to be in the right; and that this barbarous test of 
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iruth and justice was, in spite of humanity and common sense, 
adopted by the Lombards, French and Germans, and derived 
from them to other nations.” ‘Though the modes and forms 
of duelling may have varied, from time to time, yet the 
explicit or implicit design of it has always been the same.— 
Each combatant professes to rely more upon the justice of 
his cause, than upon his own strength and dexterity, for suc- 
cess; which is a practical appeal to God, in the character of 
a just and impartial judge. But this is an awful act of pre- 
sumption ; and while the combatants are contending with 
each other, they are, at the very same time. contending with 
their Maker, and must sooner or later answer it to him, who 
will net be mocked. 

Thirdly, In the light of this subject we may clearly discover 
the criminal nature of all Games of Chance. ‘These are 
essentially different from those amusements, which are mere 
trials of skill, and which may, at proper times and for proper 
purposes, be innocently and even usefully practised. But all 
Games of Chance partake of the nature of a lottery, and 
earry in them an implicit appeal to God, which is a profane 
trifling with the Supreme Disposer of all events. In cards 
and dice, and in every Game of Chance, there is always a 
lottery, which gives an advantage to one, and takes an 
advantage from another, so that success does not entirely de- 
pend upon any human art or sagacity. ‘Those, therefore, 
who jvia in games of this kind, whether they realize it or not, 
do actually tempt God, and provoke him to send them a 
curse instead of a blessing. ‘There are seasons and cireum- 
stances, in which good men may find it necessary to relax 
their minds by innocent diversions ; but no one, who means 
to do every thing heartily as unto the Lerd, and not unto men, 
can consistently countenance ecards, or dice, or any Games of 
Chance, either as a party, or a willing spectator. These are 
sinful amusements, which ought to be universally condemned 
and Jaid aside. 

On the whole, it is devoutly to be wished, that all charac- | 
ters and descriptions of men would seriously attend te the 
criminal nature and destructive tendency of casting Lots. and 
unite their voices and exertions in putting a final stop to this 
dreadful source of impiety. immorality, poverty and destrue- 
tion. ‘Thousands and thousands have been ruined in their 
personal peace, domestic comfort, temporal interest and 
eternal happiness. by this fashionable mode of tempting God. 
Let all, to whom it belongs. use every proper method to sup- 
press lotteries of every kind. It nearly concerns parents and 
guardians, publie and private teachers, informing and exe- 
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cutive officers, and, above all, the makers of our laws, to ex- 
er: their authority and influence in abolishing this great and 
growing evil, aud in snatching multitudes of aniiable and 
promising youths frown the gulf of ruin. PHILONOUS. 
Hass. Missionary Mag. 
a 
An Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. Hil. 


(Continued from Page 154.) 


THE accession of King James I. to the throne of Eng- 
Jand, in the year 1603, inspired the Puritans with hopes that 
their eause which had long been severely oppressed, would 
now experience the royal faver. Bred from infancy in the 
bosom of the Church of Scotland, ever professing the highest 
veneration for the religion of his country, having given re- 
peated testimonies of his strong attachment to its respective 
institutions, it was generally believed that, under his govern- 
ment, the asurpations of prelacy would be restrained, and the 
interests of the Puritans be rescued from oppression. The 
Jeast that was expected, was that the laws enaeted against 
Non-Conformity in the late reign, if not abrogated, would be 
abated in their rigor. ‘Che Presbyterian churches in Eng- 
land had every reason to promise themselves the same royal 
protection which was experienced by their sister churehes in 
Scotland. 

After the King had beeome quietly seated on the English 
throne. his eonduct towards his English subjects disappointed 
the expectations of all men. His Presbyterian principles, of 
which he had often made sach solemn professions, were new 
whoily laid aside. and no English monarch has ever professed 
a stronger attachment to Episecopacy, or a greater aversion 
to all the sentiments of the Puritans. Though destitute of 
that vigor of mind which was necessary for the execution of 
his prejeets, no prince of the Stewart line carried higher the 
pretensions of the prerogative, both in civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. Accordingly, he ever made constant exertions te 
favor the claims and strengthen the power of the prelates, 
an‘ to reduce all non-conformists to a strict ecomplianee with 
ihe canons of the chureh. 

While the King was on his journey from Seotland to Lon- 
don, to take possession of the government. a petition was pre- 
sented him, supported by a great number of signatures, pray- 
ing for the reformation of several abuses prevailing in the 
ehurch. explicitly pointed out in the petition. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Hume observes, « Though the severities of Eliza 
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beth towards the eatholics had much weakened that party, 
Whose genius Was opposite to the prevailing spuit ef the 
natioa; like severities had had so little inilueace ou the Pa- 
ritans who were encouraged by that spirit, that no less than 
seven aundred and fifty clergymen of Unat party signed a pe 

tition to the king on his accession ; and many mere seemed 
willing to adhere to it.” Frem these remarks of the histori- 
an it is observable, that the same severities liad been exer- 
cised under Elizabeth against the Puritans as against thé 
Papists ; that, still, a great number of ministers were advo- 
caies of their sentimenis ; and that * the prevailing spirit of 
the nation” was in their faver. 

Jn corsequence of this Petition, the King appoiated a pablie 
conference to be held at iampton-Court, declared in his pro- 
clamation, to Me + for the determining things pretended to be 
amiss in the church.” In this conference the King presided, 
atiended by his privy counsellors ; and the parties were nine 
bishops and a number of dignitaries of the church in behalf 
of the estadlishiment, and four ministers on the part of tue 
Puritaus. The Puritans presented thelr request for a vetor- 
mation of several things ia the present order of the church, 
and were about to show that those things to which they ex- 
cepted were contrary to the word of God. They were often 
interrupted by the Archbishop, and treated with contumeli- 
ous language. In many instanees the King acted rather the 
disputant than the moderator, and attempted to overbear the 
Puritan divines by assertions and authority. This confer- 
ence, in which no epportunity of fair argument was allowed 
the Puritans. issued in a triumph of prelacy ; set a trinmph 
of reason and truth, but a triumph of arrogance and 
power. The Kinz ordered, with the consent of the 
Bishops, a few trifling alterations or explanations in the 
book of common prayer, but. he would suffer no invasion 
of the claims of episcopacy, or of the forms and ceremonies 
ef divine worship. One of the puritan divines, Mr. Chader- 
ton. *fell.on his knees, and humbly prayed. that the surplice 
and cress might not be urged on some godly ministers in 
Lancashire: and Mr. Knewstubs desired the same favor for 
some Suffolk ministers.” The King replied, « We have taken 
pains here to gonclude in a resolution for uniformity, and you 
will ando all by preferring the credit of a few private men 
to the peace of the church: this is the Seots way, but I will 
hav: none of this arguing, therefore let them ceoform, and 
that quickly too. or they shall hear of it; the hishops will 

ive them some time, but ifany ave of an ebstinate and trr- 
buleat spirit, I will have them enforced to conformity.”*— 


*Neal. 
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At this conference, the puritan divines prayed thai there 
migitt be a new Catechism, and a new trausiation of the Bi- 
ble: to which, under his own regulations, the king consent- 
ed. 

The result of the Hampton Court conference convinced 
the nation that the Puritans would receive no countenance or 
induigence from the crown, that the penal laws enacted 
against non-conformity would expericnce no relaxation, that 
the tyranny of the prelates wouid have the full support of 
reyal authority. This conference was suceceded by a royal 
proclamation, in which all subjects are enjoined to conform 
to the doctrine and discipline of the church as now established, 
and to expect no further alterations. ‘The Convocation of 
the Clergy whieh sat soon after, passed a great number of 
Canons. many of them very severe against every degree of 
noa-conlormity, to which all whe refused their assent were 
to be punished with excommunication. A person excommu- 
nicated by ecclesiastical authority, was deprived of all reli- 
gious privileges, even Christian sepulture; and, in a great 
measure, of the privileges and proteetion of civil law. 

Vhe See of Canterbury having been vaeated by the death 
of Archbishop Whitgift, soon after the Hampton-Court con- 
ference, it was supplied by the appointment of Archbishop 
Bancroft. A great advocate of prerogative, a man of fiery 
tewper, of strong resentments, of implacable feelings, he was 

a proper instrument to attempt the execution of the visionary 
nteasures of the king respecting uniformity, and to enforce the 
rigid penalties of “the ecclesiastical laws. ‘The Puritans, 
ther ‘efore, soon found their sufferings to increase. A more 
strict inquisition was made of all who fell under suspicion, 
with regard to their compliance with the prescribed cereino- 
nies. He enjoined a strict observance of all the festivals of 
ihe church, with all the particular forms of divine service 
and administration of ordinances, and the appointed vestments 
of the clergy. He required a new subscription to the Arti- 
eles prescribed by his predecessor, respecting the supremacy 
and compliance with all the forms of the Liturgy, against 
which the Puritans had uniformly protested as an insuppor- 
table grievance. The number of ministers who refused this 
subseription, Mr. Neal calculates, to be not less than fifteen 
hundred. In twenty four counties, there were 746, The 
Court of High-Commission proceeded with rigor against 
those who refused to subscribe, or to comply with the ap- 
pointed forms of worship. -Delinquents were punished at the 
discretion of a court, exasperated by ill suceess and unrestrain- 
ed by law, by suspension, deprivation, fies and imprisonment: 
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Ia many instances, fines and costs reduced the sufferers and 
their iaailes to beggary, while long and severe imprison- 
meat viten terminated in the death of the victim. P 

‘These severe persecutions affected the laity as well as the 
clergy. Whoever were found attending any religious exer- 
cises, excepting such as were appointed in the book of com- 
mou-prayer, were sure to experience the resentment of the 
Hizi-Commission. All who presumed to espouse the cause 
of tae non- conforming clergy, or to vindicate the sentiments 
of the Puritans. exposed themselves to the censure of the late 
eanons, and all their penalties. Did any dare to censure the 
usurpation of the prelates, or the severities of the High- 
Comission, they were subjected tu all the rigors of perse- 
cution. If any appeared in an unusual sanctity of life, were 
, conscientious observers of the sabbath and of the real duties 
of religion. they were stigmatized as Puritans, they became 
the subjects of suspicion, and if they were so fortunate as ‘to 
avoid the arm of power, they beeame the mark for the finger 
of scorn. Persons of all stations in iile experienced the se- 
verities of the times. Various attempts were made in par- 
liament. and even in the convocation, to restrain the excesses 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and to alleviate the sufferings of the 
Puritans, but they were ineffectual. 

The weight of religious intolerance having been long endur- 
ed, its severities continually increasing, there being no rea- 
sonable prospect of relief, many people began te entertain 
i serious thoughts of leaving their native country, the land of 
their fathers’ sepulchres, and the unchanging object of their 
affections ; to seek in foreign lands that religious freedom 
which is the birth-right ofevery Christian. ‘Uhey loved their 
country and its laws, but the kingdom of Christ and the pre- 
cepts of his word had a higher place in their affections. As 
early as the year 1602, a number of pious people in the 
north of England finding themselves and their ministers 
greatly distressed by the. ecclesiastical courts, wishing to 
enjoy the privileges of the gospel according to the simplicity 
thai is in Christ, unadulterated by human inventions and im- 
positions, entered into a solemn covenant « to walk with God 
and one another, in the enjoyment of the ordinances of God 
according to the primitive pattern.” Unable to maintain this 
their covenant in their own country, they were obliged to look 
to others. where the church had rest. The states of Holland, 
at this time, gave a free toleration to different denominations 
of protestants, and the constitution of the Dutch Reformed 
churches was agreeable to the sentiments generally enter- 
tained by the Puritans in England. These considerations, 
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with the vicinity of the country, and the constant intercourse 
maintained between the two natioas, induced many of the 
Puritans to turn their attention to that country. At first, 
individuals and single families went over to Holland where 
they united with the churches of the country, or attached 
themselves to English garrisons, who thea occupied some of 
the Dutch towns. The number of emigrants increasing, 
Archbishop Bancroft procured a proclamation from the Kiang, 
by which these emigrat ons were strictly prohibited. This 
was seconded by new vigilance and inet reased severities inthe 
ecclesiastical courts. "Phe Pursnivanis [eonstables of the 
Bishops’ couris] were ever on the alert, to enforce conformity 
to ihe ecclesiastical laws, and to prevent all emigrations.— 
Forbidden to worship God according to bis precepts. at home, 
the unhappy sufferers were not allowed to go abroad to seek 
the privilege. Such measures, however, opposed to the re- 
solution of religious liberty, te the firmness of integrity, and 
to the dictates of duty, were utterly ineffectual. 

Mr. John Robinson, a divine belonging to the county of 
Norfelk, eminently distinguished for abilities, learning and 
piety, and the various requisite qualifications of a minister of 
Christ. having been, with his congregation, greatly harrassed 
with the tyranny of the spiritual courts, they determined to 
leave their country éa a body and retire to Holland. When 
they first contemplated a removal, they thought of fixing 
their residence in the wilds of Ameriea. Dut the attempt 
appearing too arduous, they removed from their native eoun- 
try and settled in Amsterdam, in Holland, about the year 
1607. As this congregation commenced the settlement and 
constituted the first church'in New-England, their history 
deserves our particular consideration. 

Mr. Robinson and his congregation, having resolved on a 
removal, and having disposed ‘of their property with that view, 
had many difficulties to encounter to effect their emigration. 
‘There was a general prohibition of emigration, the Puritans 
who were suspected of such attempts, were narrowly watehed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. ‘The ports and harbors were 
earefully inspected, and, the design of this congregation be- 
ing suspected, strict orders were given that they should not 
be suffered to depart. They were necessitated to use the 
most secret methods, to give extravagant fees to seamen. by 
whom they were often betrayed. ‘I'wice they attempted to 
embark, were discovered and prevented. At another time, 
having got on board a ship. with their effeets. the Shipmaster 
sailed a little distance, then returned and delivered them to 
the resentment of their enemies. ‘The next year they made 
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another attempt, in which alter the severest trials, they sue- 
eeeded. Having engaged a ship belonging to Holland for 
their conveyance, they were going onboard. By some treach- 
ery, their enemies had been informed of their design, and, at 
this juncture, a great number of armed men came upon them. 
A part of the men were on board, without any of their effects, 
the women and children were in a barque approaching the 
ship. ‘The Dutch captain, apprehensive of danger to himself, 
hoisted sail, and with a fair wind directed his course to Hol- 
land. ‘The passengers used every effort to persuade him to 
return, in vain. ‘They saw their wives and children fall in- 
to the hands of merciless enemies, unable to afford them any 
relief. ‘Fhey had none of their effects, not even a shift of 
clothes on board. A violent storm came on, which raged 
seven days without intermission. By the violence of the 
storm they were driven to the coast of Norway. Ona sud- 
den, the sailors exclaimed «The ship has foundered ; she 
sinks! she sinks!” The seamen trembled in despair; the 
pilgrims looked up to God and cried, Vet Lord thou canst 
save. Yet Lord thou canst save. 'To the astonishment of all, 
the vessel soon began to rise, and rode out the storm. At 
length they arrived at their destined port, and united in the 
praise of their Holy Preserver. in the words of the Psalmist, 
O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, for his 
wonderful works to the children of men. After some time 
all their friends who had been left, by the favor of 2 gracious 
Providence, in perils of robbers. in perils by their own coun- 
trumen. in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, 
arrived safely in Holland, where they mingled their mutual 
congratulations with grateful praise toGod. A few remarks 
on these events still remaining on the records of this ancient 
chureh, are deserving of notice. «I may not omitt the purite 
that came heerby ; for by these soe publieke troubles, in soe 
many eminent places, their cause became famous, and ocea- 
tioned many to looke into the same. And their godlye ear- 
ryage and ehristian behaviour was such as left a deep im- 
pression in the mindsof many. And altho some few shronke 
att those first conflicts as sharp beginninges, (as it was noe 
marvell.) yett many more came on with ffreshe corage, and 
greatly anymated others. And inthe end notwithstanding all 
these stormes of opposition, they all gott over to Hollande at 
leneth some att one time and some att another, and mett 
together againe accordinge to their heartes desires, with noe 
smal! rejoiceing.” 

This congregation fixed their residence in Amsterdam.— 
But in consequence of some unhappy disputes which ther 
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agitated the other English churches in that city, they thought 
it prudent to remove. Accordingly, they removed the next 
year and settled in (he city of Leyden. There they were 
kindly received, and enjoyed a quict habitation. As the 
flames of religious tyranny and persecution continued to rage 
in England, many of their countrymen went over and joined 
with them, where. under the able ministry of their beloved 
Pastor, they continued in great union and prosperity, and 
became a great congr egation. Walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost. they were miulti- 
plied. ‘The church contained three hundred communicants. 
After the tempests of persecution and the severe perils through. 
which they had passed, this quiet habitation was to them w 
happy foretaste of that rest which remaineth for the people of 

God. 

When Mr. Robinson first separated from the ehureh of 
England. he was inclined to the sentiments of the Brownists ; 
a seet of rigid sepparists. who denied the Church of England 
to be a true church. But in consequence of considerable 
conversation with the learned Dr. Ames and his own eareful 
reflections, he beeame cenvinced of the error of the Brownists, 
and was ready to extend Christian communion to his brethren 
of the established church. His church was established upon 
the principles of the Independents, of which denomination of 
Christians. who afterwards became so numerous in England 
and in America. Mr. Robinson is considered the father.— 
The ecelesiastical constitution and doctrinal sentiments adopt- 
ed by Mr. Robinson’s church at Leyden, was the germ from 
which all the New-England churches have sprung. 

After remaining a number of years in Holland, this liltle 
flock: found their situation, on many accounts, unpleasant.— 
The immoratlities of their neighbours were dangerous to the 
rising generation, the diflic culties of procuring a comfortable 
living induced many of their sons to enter the Dutch armies 
and navy, there was reason to apprehend their posterity would 
become incorporated with the people of the country, and their 
church become extinet. These considerations added to the 
more powerful motive, the hope of laying a foundation for 
the extensive advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the 
western wilderness, induced then: to remove to America.—- 
Previous to their final determination, as their governing 
maxim always was. In all thy ways acknowledge God, and he 
shall direct thy palhs, they set apart a day for fasting and 
prayer, to seek direction from God. 

Their removal being resolved, new difficulties were to be 

encountered. They applicd for leave to go under the royal 
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satiction, but were repressed. At length they obtained per- 
mission from the Virginia company to make a settlement 
near the mouth of Hudson’s River, and aiter many delays 
had some unoflicial intimations that they would noi be mo- 
lested in the exercise of their religion. It was resolved that 
a part of the congregation should first remove, and the ma- 
jor part with their Pastor, should remove after the new set- 
tlement had commenced. ‘This produced a scene, (heir part- 
ing, not to be described. Mutual sufferings and a long period 
of harmonious union had endeared them to each other. by the 
strongest ties, Previous to their departure, they observed 
togetner one mere solemn day of humiliation and prayer.— 
On that oecasion Mr. Robinson preached from Ezca viii. 24. 
Then I proclaimed a fast there at the river Jiana. thal we 
might afflict ourselces before our God, to seck of him a right 
way for us, and for our little ones and for ail our substance. 
After this, say their records, « They left that goodive and 
pleasant city, which had been theire resting-place near. twelve 
yeeres. But they knew they were pilgrimes, and looked not 
much on=those things but lifted up their eyes to Heaven, 
theire dearest country, aud quieted theire spirits —SBut truly 
doleful was the sight of that sad partinge, to see what teares 
did gush from every eye and expressions which soe piersed 
each others harte, that sundrye of the Datch strangers could 
not refrain from teares. But the tyde ealling them to de- 
parte, their Rev. Pastor falling down on his kuees, and they 
all with him with watery cheeks commended them, with most 
fervent prayers to the Lord, and his blessinge, and then with 
mutual embraces, and many teares. they took their leaves of 
one another. which proved to be their last leave with manye 
of them.”—They sailed to Southampton in England, where 
they met the other ships and their friends, who were going 
with them from England. This was in July, 4620. 

On the fifth of August they sailed from Southampton, but 
on account of bad weather and the leakiness of one of their 
vessels. they were obliged twice to put back. The poorer 
vessel they were compelled to leave, while as many as could 
be accommodated, one: hundred and one persons of the adven- 
turers. entered on board the other ship and took their last 
jeave of the land of their fathers. on the sixth of September. 
Called to co out inte a place which they should after receive 
for cn inheritance, they obeyed; and they went out, not 
knowing whither they went. 

After a tedious voyage, safely housed in the ark which 
God in his providence hac directed them to prepare, protected 
by him whe direets the sterm, on the tenth of November they 
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arrived at Cape Cod. The Dutch, intending to keep posses- 
sion of Hudson’s River, had bribed the shipmaster to carry 
these adventurers so far southward, that they should not iind 
their intended place of residence. ‘They had found land and 
it was too late in the season to put tosea again. They were 
im «a good harber, but on a most barren inhospitable shore. 

On their arrival, they stepped upon the strand, and with 
bended knees gave thanks to God who had preserved tis 
church in the ark, who had preserved their number entive, 
anal brought them in safety to these unhallowed shores. Be- 
ing without the limits of their patent, as to civil government, 
they weve in a state of nature. ‘They therefore procured and 
signed a civil compact, by which they severally bound them- 
selves to be obedient to all ordinanees made by the body, 
acknowledging the King of Great Britain to be their lawful 
sovereign. They say in the preamble, «+ Eaving undertaken 
for the glory of God. and advancement of the Christian F aith, 
and Honor of our King and Country, a voyage to Plant the 
first Colony in the Northern Parts of Virginia.” This in- 
strument was executed on board their ship on the eleventh of 
November. Mr. Jolin Carver, a man of distinguished abili- 
ties and eminent piety, was chosen their Governor. 

The prospects now before them were such as toappal any 
other than our fathers. Ina most howling wilderness, in- 
habited by pagan savages and wild beasts, a dreary winter 
approaching. no shelter from the tempest, and, as yet, no place 
of abode. ‘They had one resting place and that was their all. 
Their trust was in Him who hath said to his chosen, The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms; and he shall thrust oul the enemy from before thee, 
and shall say, Desiroy them. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to find a convenient 
place for their residence, a party sent out for discovery, en- 
tered the harbor of Plymouth. Ina severe storm en a De- 
cember night, having, with their little barque, narrowly es- 
eaped a shipwreck, they were cast upon a cerlain island in 
the harbor. This was on Friday night. he next day they 
dried their clothes, concluding to remain on this little island, 
till after the Sabbath. This little band, about twenty in 
number, observed the next day as a Sabbath. which was the 
first Sabbath ever observed in a religious manner, ou the 
New-England shore. Having examined the harbor, they re- 
turned to the ship, which weighed anchor and brought in 
their conseerated cargo in safety. Here these pious pilgrims 
landed on the twenty-second of December, 1620. hey 
galled the place Plymouth, the name of the town from which 
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they last sailed in England. They now had a ceuntry and 
a home, but they had a better country on high. 

‘hey had now to contend with the inclement seasons, with 
innumerable privations, in a constant fear oi a savage tue. 
But God had prepared their way before them. A desolating 
plague, which prevailed anioug the natives about three years 
betore, had nearly depopuiated those parts of the ceuntry. 
On this account, they received very little molestation from 
the savages for many years. [lad they been carrieti to Hud- 
suns River, according to their intention where the savages 
were numerous, there is much reason to believe the little cel- 
ouy would have been cut off. Infinite Wisdom directed their 
Course to their prepared vabitation. We have heard with our 
ears. O God, our fathers have told us, how thou didst drive 
owl the heathen with thy hand, and planted them. 

‘he severities of the season, their unwholesome food, and 
their incessant labors, brought upon this little flock a gener- 
ai and very mortal sickness, so (lat iorty-six ot their num- 
ber died beiore the opening of the ensuing spring. Of those 
who survived, the most had been severely sick. Who ean 
contemplate this litle band, in! an uncultivated wilderness, 
with no promise of support from their mother country, ex- 
posed to the inclement skies, of a dreary winter, with scanty 
supplies 6f rood, utterly waskilled and destitute of the means 
for tie cultivation of a new country, with no secarity for fu- 
dure harvests ; surrounded with a savage enemy whose seats 
and prowess they could not know, visited with a raging dis- 
ease, commilting, at times, two or three ina day to the grave, 
of the living seareely enough who had strength to perform 
the rites ef sepulture ;—without despondeney, firmly deter- 
mined te abide che just appointments of Heaven ; and net ad- 
mire a virtue which the religion of the Lord Jesus elone ean 
furnish, and a patriotism to whieh the canonized heroes of 
Rome were strangers. Had their object been to obtain a 
property for themselves and their posterity, or to obtain a 
name among the heroes of enterprize, they had sunk under 
their sufferings. Their souls were strengthened with other 
prospects. They conlided in the wisdom of Heaven, they 
firmly believed that the Most High would here plant and 
maintain his echureh, that he would make the American wil- 
derness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord. 
Buoyed up by faith, strengthened by the promises, obstacles 
vanished before them. ‘They Knew Ged had often led his 
church into the wilderness, but he had never forsaken her. 
Fle raised up the righteous men frem the east, brougkt him to 
a strange country, the Canaanite was then in the land, but he 
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gave them as the dust to his sword, and as driven stubble to 
his bow. 

Gathe fifth of April atter ther: arrival, the Piymouth com- 
paoy were called to moura the juss of their excellent gov- 
ersor, ania deacon in the church, Mr. Carver. Mr. Grad- 
ford, a genticman of distinguished worth, was chosen to sue- 
ceed Lim,and excep.ing four years, be was annually cleeted 
to (ie otlice til his death. in i657. A little before the death 
of Sir. Carver, the fndian Sachem Massasoii, came into 
Pos wouth, ina iviendly manner, and entered into a treaty of 
frcudship with the Coiony, which he observed inviolably till 
lis death. He was father of the famous Sachem, King 
Piilip. 

After the first desolating sickness, the people of Plymouth 
were, generally, very healthy, and the most of the first plan- 
ters who survived that epidemic, lived to old age. Their pri- 
vations, however, and their sufferings tnsepare able from the 
circumstances of their situation, were great in the extreme. 
Their property was principally, held in common stock for the 
support of the whole, And the wants of the few first years 
consumed the most of their store. Through fear of the pa- 
lives. having received some threatening intimations from 
some of the tribes, they were necessitated to erect a fort. to 
empale their whole village, and to keep a constant guard.— 
In their excursions to find a proper place for settlement, while 
their ship lay at the Cape, they found about ten bushels of In- 
dian corn which had been buried, for which they afterwards 
paid the owners, whieh helped to preserve their lives the first 
winter, and afford them seed for planting in the ensuing 
spring. Some friendly Indians taught them the manner of 

‘aising their corn, but their crops were very unequal to their 
necessities. Mr. Hutchinson is of opinion that no English 
grain was raised in the colony previous tu the year 1633 ; 
when a few ears of rye were produced. The first domestic 
eattle were brought to the colony in 1624; previous to which, 
they had uone for milk or labor. The most credible historians 
affirm that these pilgrims subsisted, in repeated instances, for 
days and weeks together. without bread. feeding upon the 
wild nuts of the woods, and shell fish—Their difficulties for 
clorthing were equally great.—Some of the ancient writers 
intimate, that the great mortality in the first winter, appears 
to have been the means, under a wise providence, of preser- 
ving the colony from perishing by famine. 

The second summer after their arrival, the settlement was 
threatened with a famine by a severe drought. From the 
third week in May to the middle of July there was no rain. 
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Their corn, for which they had made their utmost exertions, 
withered under the heat of a scorching sua, the greater part 
of it appeared irreeoverably lost. ‘Vie tudians, seeing their 
prospects, observed they would soon be subdued by famine, 
when they should find them an easy prey. A publie fast was 
appointed and observed with great solemnity. ‘The morning 
and most of the day was clear and hot, but towards evening, 
the clouds collected, and, like the gracious influences of God, 
the rain descended in moderate yet copious showers. ‘This 
revived their expiring crops, and produced a plentiful harvest. 
After which they observed a day of public ‘Vhanksgiving. I 
believe this to be the origin of our annual Thanksgivings. 
This event made an astonishing impression on the minds of 
the Natives, who saw and acknowledged that the God of the 
Christians was great, and good, and a hearer of prayer.* 

In the autumn of 1621, the plantation received an accession 
of settlers, of about thirty five, of their friends from Holland. 
In the year 1625, their venerable and beloved pasior, the 
Rev. Mv. Robinson, died at Leyden, in the 50th year of his 
age. He was thus prevented from ever seeing his much- 
loved American church. After his death, the most of his 
congregation eame over to Plymouth. 

The Planters who first came to Plymouth were accompa- 
nied by Mr. William Brewster, a ruling elder in the chureh, 
who supplied, in a good degree, the absenee of their pastor. 
He was a man of abilities and learning, having been Jiberally 
educated at the University of Cambridge, and of great piety. 
Being an able and useful preacher, he served the congrega- 
tion in that capacity the greater part of the time till his death, | 
about twenty-three years after the first settlement. The 
congregation, however, enjoyed the labers of other ministers 
during this period. 

This little colony continued, for many years in harmeny, 
and were, perhaps, as eminent as any people which have 
appeared in modern times, for continuing stedfastiy in the 
apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayer.—{'To be Continued. ] 0. 

* See Morton, New-England Memorial, and others. 
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Plain Thoughts ona Great Subject. 

THE Lord is incomprehensible in his works. Their 
greatness, their extent, their variety and their goodness will 
be matter of wonder to his creatures for ever ; it is by his 
works, that God displays his own infinite nature to creatures, 
thus leading them toe an enjoyment of himself; and we may 
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determine they will for ever appear wonderful, and be so in 
the sight of angels as well as of men. All our suowiedge of 
God is through the medium of his works. ‘here ts ne iii- 
mation, that creatures wili ever be abie to look Gireetly on 
God, and to see his perfections, either intuitivety or without 
a inedium, as he sees, and knows himseli.— Vhe dispiay which 
God made of himself was begun in creation, and tas been 
continued in his providence. His providence 1s a most wise 
government ef ali his works, and perhaps is aot differeat 
fiom a continued creation ; for it implies a continucd exer- 
cise of the sume power and wisdom, which were exerted in 
creating. His upholding and government of all things, are 
as much an effect of the present will of Ged as creation was ; 
so that in the highest sense it is true, in bin + we live, are 
moved and have our being.” He isa Got always present,— 
always acting in our existence, and there is no wore posoibsl- 
ity of our being distant frem him, than there is of a most 
dependent effect being separated from a most absolufe cause. 
The providence of God is a vast scheme of divine action tn 
upholding and directing his works. It is a vast aud eterual 
display of himself to the finite understanding of his creatures. 
His common providence is the constant exercise of an efficient 
agency, according to certain laws of existence and action, 
which we eall the established laws of nature. Tis special 
providence is a divine agency exerted in a manner, different 
from the known and established laws of nature and divine ac- 
tion ; whieh is designed more fully to display himself, for his 
own glory and the good of his creatures. As his scheme of 
counsel and action was most perfect from eternity, and best 
in all its parts, the distinetion between common and special 
providence, doth not imply any separation or imperfection of 
counsel in God ; or that he was disappointed in the laws and 
events of his common providence. Both eommon and special 
acts of providence were equally included in the original plan ; 
and the verbal distinction was introduced, merely toaid weak 
creatures in conceiving and describing to each other the deep 
things of God. Among the works of his special providence, 
we may number the great and glorious redemption of sinners. 
Creation was a great display of himself, and was necessary 
to precede ; but redemption is greater. It mere gloriously 
unfolds the rectitude and goodness of God, his manner of en- 
joying himself, and of leading his eveatures to the same bless- 
ed enjoyment, the unchangeable nature of his law and gov- 
ernment, and the inseparable connection between holiness and 
happiness. Redemption was designed by God to be the 
highest display of himself, and the means of introdueing inte 
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the universe the greatest happiness of creatures, and the 
greatest declarations of his own glory. Therefore, we should 
not view redemption as designed to amend a defect in the 
origtnal seheme of divine government ; but should rather 
consider the creation as preparatory to the work of redemp- 
tiou. Redemption will give more additional glory to God, 
anti happiness to creatures, than could have been from crea- 
tien without it; and therefore this dispensation of grace, 
may fitly be called the greatest and mest glorious ef Ged’s 
works. It is said, ** to the intent that now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly places, might be known by 
the chureh the manifold wisdom of God, according to the 
eternal purpose, which he purposed. in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” The church here means, the redeemed church saved 
from among men. By principalities and powers in heavenly 
places is probably meant some other orders of holy and in- 
telligent creatures. 

It appears by revelation. that in displaying himself, the 
ever blessed God acts by the Son, the second person of his 
divine nature. He was the Creator, is the Redeemer, and 
will be the Judge of angels and men. In him all the holy 
creation is united, and by him united to the infinite godhead. 

He is the Creator of all things. + For by him were all 
things created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visi- 
bie and invisible, whether they be thrones, er dominions, or 
principalities or powers: all things were created by him and 
for him. And he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist,” that is, are upheld in being. Jesus Christ in some 
sense is the head, in whom all erecated beings are united and 
brought nigh to Ged. How he is the head of redeemed men 
is very clearly deseribed in the seriptures. ‘There are also 
many clear intimations in the word of God, that he is, in some 
sense net explained to us, the head of the holy ereation.— 
+ By him to reconcile all things to himself, by him, I say, 
whether they be things in earth or things in heaven. And 
ye are complete in him, which is the head of all prin- 


cipality and power. ‘That in the dispensation of the fulness 


of times, he might gather together in one all things in 
‘hrist, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth even in him.’”? The wonderful scheme of divine 
wisdom im redeeming men, will have a great influence 
on the state and blessedness of all intelligent creatures. 
—Though it be men only who are redeemed through 
the blood of Christ, other holy creatures will be greatly 
benefitted, and their most pure happiness and moral glory 
will arise from this transaction. The greatest glory of God, 
and the greatest happiness of his creatures will be for ever 
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unifed. The greatest display of his essential goodness will 
make him most glorious, and his holy creatures most bless- 
ed ; so that angels may be deeply interested, and their 
increase of holiness and happiness depend on the gospel 
grace, although they never sinned or needed redemption. 
‘The proper meaning of the word angel is a messenger, 
and it is igeratively ‘applied in the holy scriptures, as a gen- 
eral name for all the invisible created spirits. If most com- 
monly means spirits of some order different from the souls of 
men ; but sometimes is used for the spirits of just men made 
perfect in glory. In the xxii chapter of Rev. one who is 
called an angel told Joln, he was of his brethren the pro- 
phets. 

These invisible spirits are used by God as messengers or 
agents of his providence in the work of redemption. ‘The 
heavenly hosts are described as joyful spectators of the great 
events in the kingdom of grace. At the inearnation they 
sang an hymn of praise. ‘There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenieth. Christ will 
come attended by his holy angels to judge the world. The 
angels desire to look into the things of redemption. Thus it 
appears that other ereatures besides men feel deeply inter- 
ested in the opening scheme of redeeming grace. “« Thy 
judgments ave as the light that goeth forth.’ ‘The dispensa- 
tions of merey and judgment to the sinners of this world 
sive instruction to the universe. If the heart be perfectly 
good, whatever increases knowledge will inerease holiness ; 
and whatever increases holiness will increase happiness. It 
is in this way that the angels are benefitted by the great work 
of redemption. ‘The reby they learn the unsearchable riches 
of divine goodness, and the awful severity of justice. 

he moral character of God is the principal object of lo- 
ly enjoyment. The more ke is known. the more blessed and 
glorious heaven will become to its pure inhabitants. Chris- 
tians in this world do not generally consider bow much the 
gospel display of an infinite God exceeds ail others. The 
most explicit revelation of the moral law. that could have 
been made to creatures, without the gospel redemption. 
would have given but litte knowledge of divine rectitude and 
the nature of holiness, compared with what we now haye.— 
These subjects, with the general nature of the moral system. 
are made very luminous to the understanding ef ereatures 
both in heaven and on earth, by the redemption of sinners 
and the manner of its purchase and application. By this we 
leara what divine goodness is; adelight in the blessedness of 
intelligent beings. By this we learn iis infinite degree: se 
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gveat as to forgive sinners and enemies who deserve eternal 
rejection ; and forgive them by the gift of the Son of God, 
to humble himseli to death, even the death of the cross. By 
this we learn that God doth not punish from any delight in 
misery, but from love. By this we learn the nature of jus- 
tice, und that it is the inilexibility of goodness, so inflexible 
that the Lord would not spare his own Son from suffering. 
Considering Jesus Christ as a divine person, how gloriously 
truth, justice and mercy are displayed on the cross! Here, 
their nature, their certainty, their infinite fulness are seen 
beyond all that could be conceived without this display. By 
looking into these things the angels know more of God than 
they knew before. Herein his holiness is opened to their 
understanding. ‘The goodness that can forgive, the manner 
of purchase, the manner of applying by irresistible graee, 
against the sinner’s self-destroying temper, and the divine 
patience, are a very wonderful discovery of what God is in 
himself. His love of righteousness and ef merey are a high 
example for creatures of the highest order. ‘They see jus- 
tice and judgment to be the habitation of his throne, and 
merey and truth going before him. 

By the gospel, through which men are saved, all ereatures 
may learn the determination of God to maintain, in the high- 
est dignity and obligation, the law under which they were 
ereated and must for ever exist. There were two reasons 
for giving the law ; one that it might serve as a rule of du- 
ty; the other, to display the character of the lawgiver. ‘Te 
have the best conception of the law it must be seen in 
practice and exeeution. ‘Thus we know how the lawgiver 
esteems lis own commandment, and will act in executing it. 
The law of moral virtue never before appeared so dignified 
and obligatory on creatures, as it did when Christ died on 
the cross. The whole moral system never did before appear 
so full of light—so solemn—so certain—so fixed in the eter- 
nal counsels, and in the very nature of Godhead. 

It is eminently by the gospel that creatuves learn what 
gzoudness is. The great work of redemption is goodness dis- 
played from its infinite source, so as to become au example 
of its nature to all creatures. This shows that sinners may 
be subjects of goodness; that there is nothing private and 
self-interested in its nature ; and that general well-being is 
the end whieh it seeks. In these respects, redempiion by 
such means as infinite wisdom hath ehosen, is a new view of 
goodness and its most excellent nature, whieh the works of 
creation never could give. By the gospel God convinces an- 
gels that the awful justice ef his nature is the same ae his 
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love ; and that his holiness could not ordain a law. or his 


justice appoint a penalty, for the sake of general good, which 
4 } $ s 


his Son would not obey, to promote the sauie end. 

Redemption is the highest possible display of divine wis- 
dom, a greater display than the work of ereation admits. — It 
displays God tarning evil to a good accouni, bringing light 
out of darkness ; and making in the universe a greater quan- 
tity of holiness and happiness, than would have been without 
sin and misery. How astonishing the wisdom which doth 
this!!! 

It may be remarked of all the effeets of sin, so far as we 
have had opportunity to see their termination, that through 
the direction of intinite wisdom, they turn to the confusion of 
the kingdom of evil. ‘Though the devices of sin may appear 
to prosper for a season, we do always see them finally blast- 
ed. So innumerable have been the instances of this, that the 

aised expectation of sinners. in their evil ways, shows a 
strong blindness of mind. How wonderful will the wisdom 
of God appear in the end, « when he shall come to be glori- 
fied in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe !’’ 
Then it will be seen, through a divine ordering. that this re- 
betlion hath turned to the greatest glory of God and blessed- 
ness Of his kingdom. "Vhus all the hosts of heaven will be- 
hold the wisdom and holiness of their Lord. 

The government of the Lord is a seheme of wisdom and 
holiness, in which all the parts from eternity to eternity. are 
connected. The admission of sin into the system has often 
excited the wonder of finite minds. When the elect angels 
saw the fall of their fellows in glory, and ef mankind, doubt- 
Jess their surprise at the event was great; but before this 
they have received full conviction that the Almighty is hely, 
wise and good in tlhe permission; and that although many, 
both of the angelic aad human natures, remain vile and mis- 
erable for ever, the sum of glory and blessedness is inereas- 
ed. 

The admission of sin was connected with the scheme of 
redemption ; and redemption, above all other means, unfolds 
to finite understanding, the plenitude of eternal Godhead.— 
Thus he is revealed by the execution of his counsels to the 
understanding of creatures, and admired in the holiness and 
glory which he will give to his saints. Thus by the admis- 

sion of sin and by redeeming grace, the nature of holiness 
will be infinitely better known by creatures, than if moral 
evil had never been. 

This subject, when considered in its great extent, shows 
the credibility of the gospel revelation, and the weakness of 
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several objections made against it by some disbelievers.— 
They have said, it is not credible that men should be a ia- 
vored race above angels or other orders of intelligent erea- 
tures. ‘hey have said it is not credible, that the divine na- 
ture should become incarnate, and sinners be saved, by such 
expensive means as the gospel publishes. Such objections 
betray both a want of goodness in the objector, and ignorance 
of God’s couusel and motives. It is true the goodness exer- 
cised to sinners is woaderfal and unmerited 5 but in this great 
work God is not acting for the good of sinners only. He is 
promoting kis own glory, and making lLimself happy, in the 
communication of bis grace; this is his design, and his own 
happiness consists in making an infinite display of his good- 
ness. ‘T'o do this it was necessary he should take a guilty, 
unworthy race to be the subjects of his merey. ‘This is grace 
and goodaess indeed! At the same time he has the highest 
regi ard to his own glory, and derives to himself infinitely more 
ble: ‘ssedness from bestowing than guilty sianers will have in 
receiving. Neither are sinful men represented to be a favor- 
ed race, in any such sense, as implies respeet of persons, or 
a neglect of ather intelligent creatures. God seeks the 
good “of redeemed men by de ‘livering them from sin and mis- 
ery; and he seeks the geod of angels, by redeeming men in 
such a way as unfolds to their understanding, in the great- 
est degree, his own infinite nature and the moral system de- 
pending on his will. Men are a race of beings prepared by 
God for the purpose of making this great display of himself 
in the face of the universe. For this. they were created. the 
condition of their existence in every respeet appointed, per- 
mitted to fall—and redeemed by the blood of Christ. The 
immediate end of redemption was to sanetify and pardon 
sinners ; one greater than this, was to instruct and inerease 
the happiness of angels. or other orders of creatures ; and 
the ultimate and greatest end was to glorify God in the en- 
joyment of his own goodness.—-Conneclieut Evan. Mag. 





<I 


RELIGIGUS INTELLIGENCE. 


To the Editor of the Connecticut Magazine, 
Rev. Sir, 

AMIDST .he desolating judgments of God upen sinful nations, 
it affords a pleasing relief to the pious mind, to behold the walls of 
Zion going up in these troublous times. Religion is revived in 
various places in our land: God is calling in bis people and complet- 
ing the number of his chosen, In several towns, not far distant from 
this, the churches are favored with a season of refreshing from the 
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presence of the Lord and many sinners are effectually called to par- 
take of the gospel feast. ‘Lhe people of this place have veen visited 
by the Holy Spirit, and some during the past summer have been 
hopeluily converted. Thoug' the revival here has not been remark- 
able, yet It deserves notice; since, with respect to this people, it is 
something new, and since every instance of the triumphs of divine 
grace, evinces the truth and importance of religion. 

In the summer of 1810, a certain neighborhood in the town was 
visited by the Spirit, and about 10 were awakened, and as we hope, 
added to the Lard. Trom that time, till June, ef the past year, one 
and unother were brought under serieus impressions, and expressed 
a hope that they had passed from death unto fife. During the last 
Winter, Christians seemed to be more engaged in religion, and more 
eonceiped than usual for the prosperity of the church, and for the sal- 
vation of signers. Prayer meetings were appointed, and attended with 
solemnity and engageciness. And it appears now, although nothing 
special was then vistvie, that the Spirit was secretly operating upon 
the minds of some. About the first of June, several were deeply con- 
victed of their lost and undone condition, und soon made to rejoice in 
the Lord. Conference meetings were frequently attended, and the 
assemblies weie very solemn. (Cthers were awakened, and imade 
earnestly to enquire, what shell we do to be saved? ‘The work pro- 
gressed gradually through the summer and autumn. No irregulari; 
ties of animal passion....no bodily agitation....no ravings of enthusiasm 
have as yet appeared. It has proceeded with stillness, but not with 
rapidity. The number of those who have been visibly subjects of the 
work, is small; yet they have been taken from all parts of the congre- 
gation, and are of different ages from 18 years tonear 40. Some 
were held under the terrors of the law for a longer, and some for a 
shorter time, before they found relief’ Some professed great joy and 
peace in believing, and have hitherto evinced their conversion to God, 
while others have been led to indulge a hope with trembling, under a 
deep sense of the deceitfulness of the heart. They have uniformly 
expressed a deep conviction of their depraved and helpless condition 
by naturc—of their opposition of heart to the ever blessed God—of 
their absolute dependance on his soyereign grace ; and they have 
found vo relief, till abandoning every other source of hape, they have 
fled for refuge to the Lord Jesus Christ. When made submissive 
to God, and enabled to believe in Jesus, they viewed the character and 
government of Jehovah and the riches of his grace with complacency, 
joy,and praise. Doctrines, before offensive, were cordially embraced, 
and became sources of comfort. That God woyld be just in their ev- 
erlasting condemnatian, they feelingly acknowledge, and say, let God 
be giorified, whatever becomes of us. They profess it their sole de- 
sire to be holy, and to love and serve the Lord. Christ appears to 
them exceedingly precious, and to the distinguishing truths of the 
gospel they manifest a strong and affecticnate attachment. The num- 
ber which have been awakened is greater than that of those who have 
expressed a hope of conversion. Between 30 and 40 have given 
credivie evidence that they have passed from death unto life. No- 
thing specially remarkable has occurred in the case of any. Fora 
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warning to the self. righteous, one, a considerable time a member of 
the church, out resting on pharisaical ground, was led to abandon the 
dadmine ho pes of tae hypocrite, and to rejoice in Jesus Christ, as the 
only source of freedom, justification, and eternal life. Another, who 
had been long trusting in the error of universal salvation, was, after 
considerabie struzgle and deep conviction, induced totally to renounce 
this deceptive and fallacious error. This proves that the spirit of God 
does not teach nor approve of universalism. On the whole, we bave 
much reason for praise, that Gad has refreshed this barren corner of 
his vineyard, with some precious drops of his vivifying grace. But 
whiie we rejoice with trembling over those who, we hope, have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, we fea: that the attention is subsiding, and 
the gracious influence of the Spirit departing. No instance of cone 
viction or conversion has appeured for several weeks. Our conferete 
ces are declining, and the deep solemnity apparent in our assemblies, 
has visibly diminished. Christians are lamenting, but the enemy is 
rejoicing. Arise, O Lord, and plead thine own cause. In these 
days of rebuke and of blasphemy, what better news can be told te 
to the friends of Zion, than that the Spirit of the Lord is lifting upa 
standard against the enemy, and filling up the number of his elect?” 
Let it awaken their praises, and engage them earnestly in prayer, that 
he wou'd pour down righteousness, and in wrath remember mercy. 

Monson, ( Ms.) Jan. 1, 1813. A. E. 


Extract of another letter from the Rev. Alfred Ely, to the Editor of 


the Connecticut Magazine. 
Dear Sir, 

Wi have been favored with another season of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. The work of divine grace has been pow- 
erful. Some bitter opposers and the wild leaders in sinful amusement 
have become apparently the meek and humble Jisciples of Jesus. It 
commenced about the Ist of April, and spread with great rapidity, in 
anumber of families. immediately previous te this, we seemed to 
have relapsed into a great stupidity. But from this time, during near- 
ly three months, instances of conviction and conversion were consid- 
erably frequent. The character of the work is much the same of that 
with wnich we were favored the last year. The subjects of it have, . 
however, generally had more clear and affecting views of their total 
depravity, and opposition of heart to the ever blessed God, than was 
the case before; and they have been soon made willing to yield to the 
methods of his grace and to renounce all things for Christ. In some 
instances, God has, in a remarkable manner, suddenly humbled the 
proud objector, and brought the open enemy to the truth, into sweet 
subjection to himself. Opposition has been considerably excited, 
while the riches of divine grace have been displayed, and the power 
and necessity of true godliness appeared, to the view of unbelievers. 

The first sabbath in June, 9 persons, and yesterday 21 were received 
to the communion of the Church. A number more have expressed 
a hope that they have passed from death unto life. The work has not 
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yet entirely subsided, though visibly and greatly abated. God has 

done great things for us, whereof we are glad” = And muy Coristians 

every where be excited to more earnest prayer, that God would pour 

out his Spirit, so that the wilderness may become a fruattul field and 

the desert asthe garden of God. A. E. 
Monson, ( Mass.) Aug. 2, 1813. 


FOREIGN MISSION. 


IT is presumed that the principal facts relative to the foreign 
Mission from this country aré genetaliy known ; avery concise sketch 
only, therefore, will be given of them nere. The Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, was instituted in June 1810, and held 
their first meeting in the following September. . Near the close of 
1811, their Committee examined and approved Messrs. Hill, Judson, 
Newel, and Nott, as future Missionaries to the Heathen. These 
brethren had for.a considerable time been known as candidates for this 
service, and desirous of engaging in it as early as possible. Before 
the annual meeting of the Board in Sept. 1811, steps were taken to 
procure information, and to prepare the way for regular and vigorous 
operations. At this meeting the Board more particularly appointed 
the four Missionaries above named, to labor among the Heathen in 
Asia, at such place as the Committee should deem most eligible — 
They also received under their patronage Messrs. James Richards and 
Edward Warren, then students in this Seminary.* On the 6th of 
Feb. 1812, Messrs. Hall, Judson, Newel, Nott, and Rice were ord .in- 
ed, in Salem, to the work of the ministry among the Heathen ; Mr. 
Rice having just been taken under the patronage of the Board.— 
Two of the brethren Messrs. Halli and Newel, had attended courses 
of Medical Lectures both at Boston and Philddelphia, and were quali- 
fied to be useful among the Heathen as Physicians. The Committee 
were enabled by great exertions to raise money sufficient to pay the 
expences of conveying the Missionaries to India, and to advance More 
than a years salary to eacli of them, though the opportunity for their 
conveyance was known but a short time before they were required to 
embark. Messrs. Judson and Newel with their wives sailed from 
Salem in the brig Caravan onthe 19th of February, and about the same 
time Messrs. Hall, Nott, and Rice, with Mr. Nott’s wife, sailed from 
Philadelphia in the ship Harmany, for Calcutta. 

During the year which preceded the 3d annual meeting of the 
Board, the Committee exerted themselves in various ways to promote 
the objects of the institution. About twenty Missionary societies 
auxiliary to the Board were formed previously to the third meeting t 
The attention of the Committee, (us also of the Board at their 2d 
mecting,) was directed to the Cahnawaga tribe of Indians in Canada, 
and their patrenage and support extended to Mr. E. Williams, a young 
man belonging to that tribe who was preparing to labor among them 
as a Missionary. The Commitice also made application to the Le- 


* Andover. 
¢ About ten such Societies have been formed since 
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gislature of Massachusetts for an act enduing the Board with corpo- 
rate powers aud privileges, which was granted. 

Ata meeting of the Board in September, 1812, they elected thir- 
teen genticmen to be members,—directed the cemmittee to pay an 
immediate and perticular attention to the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the languages of the unevangelized nations,—voted to 
support Mr. E. Woliiams while completing his education, in case he 
submitted himself to their direction, and transacted various other busi- 
ness. Not long after this meeting the Committee remitted 1000 
doilars to Calcutta to be expended in publishing and distributing the 
Scriptures in the vernacular languages of Asia. 

In December intelligence was received that Messrs. Judson 
and Newel and their wives arrived at Calcutta about the middle of 
June. On the 8th of August the other Missionaries also reached 
Calcutta, having on their way tarried near a month at the Isle of 
France, where they obtained such information respecting Madagas- 
car, and the facilities which would be afforded to Missionaries who 
should settle there as strongly attracted their attention. Seon after 
the arrival of the Missionaries at Calcutta they were ordered by the 
government to leave the country in the vessel in which they came.— 
Tivey however obtained leave to return tothe Isle of France, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Newel sailed tor that place about the first of August, expect-. 
ing before long to be joined by their brethren and sisters. By the 
Jast accounts however, it appears that Messrs..Hail and Nett were still 
at Calcutta, the difficulties in the way of their residing at some places 
within the Company’s dominions were removed, and they were dili- 
gently occupied in procuring information te guide them in forming a 
permawent establishment. Their attention seemed to be directed 
chi: fly to Surat, woere they might, without great difficulty, be joined 
by Mr. and Mrs Newel, from the Isle of France. They were about 
to take a passage to Ceylon, ard it may be expected that they will 
shortly write from the fieid of their future missionary labors. Messrs. 
Judson and Rice have left the service of the Board, and connected 
themseives with the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore. 

Under the direction of the Committee, Messrs. Richards and War- 
ren have been tavored with opportunities of Medical instruction. They 
are now at Philadelphia puisuing the study of physic, and will be rea- 
dy to embark for tne East whenever the Mission sent out shall be es- 
tablisued, and other circumstances concur to favour their departtire. 

(i. Loid’s His. of Missions. } 


Lxtracts of a letter from Mr. Rice to the Rev Dr. Worcester, dated 
at Bahia, in the Brazils, June 5, 1813. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

SOME news from our missionaries in India, have undoubtedly 
been received before now. Probably you are already apprized of 
brother Judson’s change of sentiments in relation to baptism, and the 
consequent division of the mission into two branches. A division in 
point of locality, might perhaps have becn deemed expedient had not 


a change of sentiment previously made a division in point of religtous 
denomination, 
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“ Brothers [all and Nott embarked at Calcutta near the last of No- 
vember, in a siip bound to Bombay ; but would touch et Ceyion.— 
Perhaps one of them might proceed to Bombay, as they were anxious 
to commence missionary labors in that very important field. But 
should they fail in that region, still an important field, bounded, gen- 
erally speaking by the Tamul language, is easily accessible. This 
language muy be acquired in Ceylon, where, without the smallest ob- 
struction, missionaries are permitted to reside, and to exercise freely 
their functions. About the middle of January, I arrived in the Isle 
of France, having been under the necessity, as was also brother Jud- 
son, of hastily taking passage from Calcutta for that place. There we 
found brother Newel borne down under an exceeding pressure of af- 
fliction He bad departed from Calcutta previouslysto the arrival of 
the Harmony there; and the ship in which he embarked being obli- 
ged to put in at Coringe in distress, made the passage long as well as 
unpleasant. During the passage he had been called th the painful of- 
fice of consigning to the waves an infant daughter, which died at five 
days old: and in about three weeks after reaching the Isle of France, 
was summoned to the deeper affliction of resigning Mrs. Newel to 
the arms of death. She died of a consumption the last of November ; 
was comfortable in her mind till her decease; and desired Mr. New- 
el to state explicitly to her friends, that she never felt the smallest 
regret for having gone out in the mission. Brother Newel embark- 
ed at the Isle of France, the 24tb of February, in a brig owned at Bom- 
bay, but might touch at Ceylon. 

“T abstain from stating many things which I should deem it my 
duty to state, had I not the prospect of being able to communicate 
them in another manner soon. I cannot, however, refuse myself the 
freedom to observe with deference, that if other missionaries are rea- 
dy to proceed, the uncertainty respecting a reception at Bombay need 
not detain them at a painful distance from the missionary field — 
Whatever may be the success or failure in that important region— 
and even should it be judged inexpedient for them to join the others 
at Ceylon in case they should there fix their residence ; still the Isle 
of France itself presents an inviting, and by no means unimportant, ob- 
ject cf missiunary effort. And there, from communication actually 
had with his kxcellency Governor l'arquhar, through the Rev. Chap- 
lain, Mr. Jones, I feel authorized to say, that missionaries wou'd be 
favorably received and countenanced. 

“It is with peculiar pleasure and gratitude, I have oiten to acknowl- 
edge, on behalf of my venerable anc beloved patrons, my great obliga- 
tions to the kind attentions of individuals. Here I am particularly in- 
debied to Mr. Consul Hil! and his lady, who have politely and kindly 
given me a home in their house and family, during my detention in 
this place. 

“ With the sincerest respect I remain dear Sir, 

“ Yours in our blessed Lord, ‘ LUTHER RICE. 

“ Rev. Dr. WorcesTER.” : 

Mr. Rice also states that he left the Isle of France, March 15th, 
having taken passge to the Brazils in a Portuguese vessel ; that 
Mr. Tudson aad his wife were waiting for a passage to Penang, cv 
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Prince of Wale’s Island, intending there to effectuate a mission, if 
practicable ; that himself was expecting to sail for New- York, in a 
cartel, about the first of July, and hoped to reach this country about 
the last of August; and that he wes peculiarly anxious to arrive at 
Boston before the annual meeting of tlhe Board in September next. 


LETTER FROM MR. NEWELL. 


A Letter has been received from Mr. Newell by Mrs. Atwood 
of Hoverhill, (Mass.) the mother of Mrs. Newell. We have obtain- 
ed leuve to publish such extracts, as w:ll exhibit the closing scene of 
this excellent and promising woman’s life. 


“ Port Louis, (Isle of France, ) Dec. 10, 1812. 
“ My dear Mother, 

“ Harriet enjoyed good health from the time we left you until we 
embarked on our veyage from Celcutta to the Isle of France. Dur- 
ing the week previous to our sailing for this place, she went through 
much fatigue In making numerous calls on those dear friends in Cal- 
cutta, who were anxious to see her. The fatigue of riding in a palan- 
keen, in that unhealthy piace, threw her into a fever, which commenc- 
ed the day after we were on board. She was confined about a week 
to her couch, but afterward recovered and enjoyed pretty good health. 
We left Calcutta on the 4th of August, but on account of contrary 
winds and bad weather, we were driven about in the bay of Bengal 
without making much progress during the whole of that month. On 
or about the 27th it was discovered that the vessel had sprung a leak ; 
and on the 30th the leak had increased to such an alarming degree, 
as to render our situation extremely perilous. A consuitation of the 
officers was called, and it was determined to put about immediately, 
and make the nearest port, which was Coringa, a small town en the 
Coromandel coast, about 60 miles south of Vizagapatam. We got safe 
into port on Saturday September 5th. he vessel was found to be in 
a very bad case.” 

[ Four days before the arrival of the vessel in port, Mrs. Newell was 
seized with severe pain in the stomach and bowels, the disease of the 
country ; but in three days after going on shore she was so far recev- 
ered as to write thusin her journal: “* Have been able to sit up most 
ofthe day. Begin to look around me a little—find myself again sur- 
rounded with Hindoo cottayes, and the tawny natives as thick as bees.”’ 
On the 19th of September they re-embarked, and Mrs. N. enjoyed 
comlortable health till nearly three weeks after leaving Coringa and 
about three weeke before reaching tbe Isle of France, when she became 
the joyful mother of a fine healthy daughter. Four days after in con- 
sequence of a severe storm of wird and rain, the child took cold, and 
died on the evening of the next day, after having been devoted to God 
in baptism. ; 

On the 14th of October, Mr. N. writes thus in his journal: “ About 
8 o’clock last evening our dear Jittle Harriet expired in her mother’s 
arms. A sweet child. Though she had been but five days with us, 
it was puinful, inexpressibly painful, especially to the mother, to part 
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with her. ‘To-day, with many te-rs, we comraitted her to a watery 
grave. “So fides the lovely blooming flower,’ & = My Gav soncti 
ty this bereavement to us, ene Oh, may he spore my deur wile ” 

About a week after Mrs. N.'s confi:ement, the symptoms of » con- 
sumption appeared. Trough Mr N, feared the worst, be cid not 
consider her case as fatal, till the last tortaight of her life.woie bh com. 
m~* ced about ten days after their arrival at the Isle of Frence. Mr. 
N. :mmediately on their arrival called in the aid of Dr Burke, the 
chic! surgeon of the Britis: army a thet island, and» f D.. W liuz,a 
Desist physician, a frtend wth whom they bad become cequ it ted 
at Serampore, who had lately buried bis wife in Bengal, and ioc! come 
to te Isle of France for his health. ‘There was but little alterotionin 
Mrs N.’s health, (except that she gradualiy lost strengt») (iil about a 
fortuight ucfore her death, when she dechned more rapidiy and all 
hope of her recovery was extinguisned. About 4 0’clock P M. on 
Monday the 30:h of November, her eye-signt foiled Ler, scon after 
which she calmly, and witn upparent ease, expired, seven weeks . nd 
four days after her confinement. These events with all the otteading 
circumstances, are related by Mr. N. wit! great tenderness and par- 
ticularity. He tnen proceeds as follows: | 

* There my dear mother, I have finished the story of Harriet’s suf- 
ferir gs. Let us turn from the tale of woe to a Lrighter scene; ane 
that will gladder your heart as I am sure it does niine. During this 
long series of suff-rings, the bare recital of which must affect every 
feeling heart, she meekly yielded to tie will of her Heavenly Father, 
without one murmuring word. * My wicked heart,’ sie writes, “ is 
inclined to think it hard, that I stouid suffer such foticue and hard- 
ship. I sinfully envy those whose lot it Is to live in tranquility on land. 
H. ppy people ! Y° know not the toits and trials of voyagers across the 
rough and stormy deep. Ob. fora little Indian out on lsns—But hush 
my warring passions, it is for Jesus who sacrifi.ed the joys of his Pa- 
ther’s kingdom, and expired on a cross to redeem a fallen world, tha’ 
thus I wander from place to place and fecl no where at heme. How 
reviving the thought! How great the consolation it yields to my sink- 
ing heart! I will cherisn it, and yet be happy.’’ 

“tn view of these sufferings which she afterwards experienced, 
she writes thus: “I hope to reac’ the place of our destination ii good 
health. But I feel no anxiety about that. I know t!.ut God orders eve- 
ry thing io the best possible m«nner. If he so orders events, thot I 
shall suffer pain and sickness on the stofmy ocean, without a female 
friend, exposed to the greatest inconvenience, shall Frepine, ardt’ ink 
he deals hardly with me? Ohno. Let the severest trials and disapi- 
fointments fall ta my lot, guilty and weak as [ am, yet I think I can 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy i» tae God of my salvation.’ 

“ In the first part of the sickness, which succeeded the birth of our 
babe, she had some doubts, which occasionelly interrupted her spiri- 
tual comfort; but they were soon removed, and her mind was filed 
with that peace of God which passeti al! understanding. When | ask- 
ed her, a few days before she died, if she had any remuining doubts 
respecting her spiritual stute, she answered with an emphasis, that 
she had none. During the whole of her sickness she talked in the 
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most familiar manner, and with great delight, of death and the !ory 
tha: w sto follow. Wher Dr Burke one day cold her, those were 
glooiny thoughts, she had better get rid of them, she replied, tha: on 
the ootrary they were to her cheering and jeyful beyond what she 
could express Wen I attempted to persuade her that she would 
recover (waici L tundly hopec,) it seemed to strike her like a «isap- 
polatment. She woulr sey, * You ought rather to pray that I muy de- 
part, thet | my be pertectiy free from sin, and be where God is ” 

«Her miud was from day to day filled with the most comforting and 
_ dctizgntful views of the character of Gad and Christ. She often re- 
qu sted me to talk to her on these interesting subjects. She told me 
that her thoughts were so much confused, aad her mind so much 
wWeskenved by the distress of body she hau suficred, that she found 
it dificult steadily to persue « train of thougit on divine things, but 
teat she continually coked to God and passively reste on him, She 
often spoke of meeting he. friends in heaven. * Perhaps,” said she, 
“my cet motuer has gene before me to heaven, and as soon as | leave 
this boy [ shall find myself witn her’? At anotiver time she said, 
“We often tuk of meeting our friends m heaven; but whet would 
heaven be with all our friends, if God were not there.” 

*Sne longed exceedingly for the bretnven to arrive from India, that 
we migat form ourselves into a church and celebrate the dying love 
of J-sus once more before she died Her desires to er joy the benefit 
of inis ordinance wsre so strong and our situation so peculiar, that | 
thought a deviation from the usages of our churches in this instance 
wauld be justifiable, and accordingly on the last SabSatb of November, 
the day betore sne died, I gave her the symbols of the body and blood 
of sur Lord ; and I trust it was a comtortable seasen to us both. 

“A few days before she died, after one of thase sjistressing turns of 
coughing and raising phlegm which so rapidly wasted her strength, 
she called me to come and sit on the bed beside her, and receive her 
dying message to her friends. She observed taat her strength was 
quive exheusted, and she could say only a few words; but feared she 
shou.d not have another opportunity. *¢ Tell my dear mother,” said 
she, “ how much Harriet loved her. Tell ber to look to God and keep 
nea’ to Him, and He will support and comfort her in all her trials — 
Is sci] meet ber in veaven, for surely she is one of the dear children 
of God,” She then turned to her brothers and sisters. “ Tell them” 
said she, “ from toe lips of their aying sister, that there is nothing but 
religion worth living for Ob, exhort them to attend immediately to 
the care of their precjous immortal souls. Tell them not to delay re- 
pentance The eldest of them will be erxious to know how I now fee] 
witi respect to missions. Tell them, and also my dear mother, tat 
I have never regretted leaving my native land for the cruse of Christ. 
Le my dear brothers and sisters know, tbat I love them to the iast. 
I hope to meet them in heaven; but Oh, if t shouid not.” Here 
the tears burst from her eyes, and her sobs of gricf at the thougrt of 
an eternal separation expressed the feclings that were too brig tor ut- 
terance. After she had recovered a little from the shock, which these 
strong emotions had given io her whole frame, sre attempted to speak 
of several other friends, but was obiiged to sum up all she had to say 
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in “ Love and an affectionate farewell to them all.” Within a day or 
two of her death, such conversation as the following passed between 
us, 

‘Should you not be willing torecover, and livea while longer here?”’ 

“ On some accounts it weuld be desirable. I wish to do something 
for God before I die. But the experience I have had of the deceitful- 
ness of my heart, leads me to expect, that if 1 should recover, my fu- 
ture life would be much the same as my past hus been, and I long to 
be perfectly free from sin. God has called me away before we havé 
entered on the work of the mission ; but the case of David affords me 
comfort ; I nave had it in my heart to do what I can for the heathen, 
and I hope God will accept me’ 

“ But what shall [ do when you are gone? How can I bear the se- 

'  paration ?” 

« Jesus will be your best friend, and our separation will be short.— 
We sali soon, very soon, meet in a better world ; if T thought we 
should not, it would be painful indeed to part with you.” 

“ How does your past life appear to you now ?”” 

* Bad enough; but that only makes the grace of Chraat appear 
more glorious. 





** Jesus, thy blood amd righteousness 

Mv beauty are, my heavenly dress ; 

Midst flaming werlds in these array’d, 

With joy shall [lift up my head.” ‘ 


** When I told her she could not live through the next day, she fe- 
plied, “On, joyful news ; I longto depart.” Some time after, I asked 
her, “ How does death appear to you now?” She replied ; “ Giori- 
ous, truly welcome.” Duving Sabbath night she seemed to be a little 
i wanderiug ; but the next morning she had her recollection perfectly. 
As I stood by her, i asked herif she knew me. At first she made no 
$ answer. I said to her again ; “ My dear Harriet, do you know who I 
am.”” “ My dear Mr. Newell. my husband” was her reply; but in 
y broken accents and a voice faltering in death.’” 

y “ The last words which I remember, and which I think, were the 
last she uttered relative to her departure, were these—“ The pains, 
the groans, the dying strife.” “ How long, O Lord, how long?” 

, ‘ But} must stop ; for I have already exceeded the bounds of a let- 
F ter, though I have come far short of doing justice to the dying deport- 
ji ment of this dear friend. Oh, may my last end be like hers. I would 
now proceed to discharge the duty, which Harriet’s dying request im- 
i posed on me, of administertwg consolation to you, and of beseeching 





I the dear children to make a right improvement of this afflicting dis- 
e pensation; but I hope the God of all consolation will himself wipe 
(i away your tears, and fill your beart with comfort, and that Harriet’s 
im dyine entreaties, and tears, and sighs, may be carried by the Spiri of 
‘ truth to the hearts of the children, and of her cther young triends, 


and may fasten conviction on their minds, and engage them to follow 
her, so far as she followed Christ. With these hopes I must at pres: 
| ent bid them all an affectionate farewell. 


_— 7 
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LETTER FROM MR. OSGO00 


The following extracts are taken from a letter written to the editor of 
the Panoplist, by the Rev. THapprvus Oxcoop, dated Londen, May 
22, 1815. 

THovGwu in great haste, I cannot seal this letter without givin s vou 
some sccount of what the Lord is doing here. Last week I devoicd 
the whole of the time to the meetings of the Missionary Society and 
other religious and benevolent institutions. And I must say as the 
queen of Sheba said to Solomon, notwithstanding all the great things 
which we have heard in America, yet when we see and hear ourselves 
we are constrained to say, the one half was not told us.” 

“ T pave heard two of the Royal Dukes aivocating, with the zreat- 
est eloquence and force of argument, the dissemination of the Sacred’ 
Scriptures, and the universal diffusion of knowledge among all ranks 
of society. 1t isno uncommon thing to see several thousands of per- 
sons convened at one of these meetings of the Bible Society, corsist- 
ing of all ranks from the Bishops, Lords, and Peers of the realm to 
the lowest servants. And the attention to the Missionary Socisties is 
not much inferior. At several of the public meetings last week I 
presume I saw three or four, some say five or six, thousands of people 
assembled, and all appearing to be of one heart and of one soul, as it 
was with the first followers of the Redeemer. Last week [ was invi- 
ted to assist in administering the erdinance of the Lord’s supper to a 
very large assembly. I believe there were three or four thensand 
communing at once in this metropotis, at two different places, fer no 
one house in the city could contaim them. I thought this was a fore- 
taste of heaven. 

“ [ close with expressing a sincere desire that we all may feel dis- 
posed to exert ourselves in advancing the glorious work which God 
is now performing in our world.” 


a 
SOCIETY FOR THE CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


Tuts Society has lately circulated a paper containing some interest- 
ing information respecting the state of the Jews in foreign countries, 
to which they have subjoined an account of the cenversian of two Jews. 
We will lay the first of these before our readers, as tending to strength- 
en the view we have been dispesed to take of the obligation we are 
under as Christians to put the Christian Scriptures into the hands of 
the Jews in the Hebrew language. 

“ A poor student, who siudied divinity in the University of Leipsic, 
having occasion to undertake a journey to his distant friends, was in 
want of the necessaty money for that purpose. He therefore was in- 
duced to go to a learned Jew to pawn his Hebrew Bibie and Greek 
Testament. The latter contained the Greck anc German text in op- 
posite columns. The learned Jew, little as he valued this book, was, 
however, prevailed upon to teke it, and to give the student halt « rix 
dollar for it. During the absence of the student he undertook to read 
it through, with a view to confirm his mind in enmity agamst Jesus ; 
to ridicule his person in the synagogue, and to be better prepared to 
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ce testify his zeel for the Jewish futh. His wife and children were riot 
uh permitted to see the book: he was determined to read it alone, as a 
ie sworn enemy of Jesus, and to discover the falsehood of the Christian 
i religion in +! its parts. As the student was absent for about seven 
ar, weeks, the Jc w nad sufficient leisure to perform his task. But as he 
ee proceeded to read, his surprize lucreased, and a sacred awe pervaded 
if him. In reading some impressive passages, he could scarcely refrain 
; from exclaiming, Ah, that Jesus were my Saviour! Having complet- 
ae ed the reading, he was astonished at bimself, nd exceedingly perpiex- 


ed, that in spite of bis earnest desire to find fuel in the New Testa- 

ment for the increase of :1s burning enmity against Jesus, he had dis- 

covered nothing of hatred, but on the Contrary much that is great, sub- 

lim: , heavenly, and divine. At length he charged himself with silly 

simplicity and b'ind folly, and resolved to open the book no more. In 

this resolution he persisted some days. But the consclatory and hea- 

venly instruction which he bad read, and which left an indelible im- 

pression upon his mind, and the glorious prospect of life eternal which 

had epened before him, did not suffer sim to rest either day or night. 

Now le resolved to read t'¢ New Testament a second time, fuliy de- 

termined to be more careful in ascertaining that Josus and bts Apos- 

tles bad justly deserved the hatred of all Jewsiu all ages But a2,in 

he w’s unable to discover any thing thet is ansurd, or that benrs the sd 

stim of falsehood ; but muco wisdom, inexpressible comforts for an 

affli ted mind, and a hepe of immortality, which seemed to rescue 

hiva from that dreadful snxiety with which the thoughts of fururity 

had otten filled him. Still he could not divest himself of his prejuJi- 

ces, but read the New Testament a third time, with the foilowiny re- 

solution: If [ discover nothing the third trme wry Jesus and bis apos- 

tles and their doctrine should be hated by the Jews, I will become a 

Christian ; but if my wish 1: first spening the book is now gratified, 

I wiil for ever detest the Ciristian Religion. During tne third read- 

ing of the history of Jesus, bis doctrines and promises, he often could 

not refrain from tears; his soul was affected in a manner whi’! no 

pen can describe. Now he was quite overcome ; the love of the most 

holy and the most lovely of the children of men filled bis very soul. — 

Being fully determined to become a Christian, be went without celay, 

| and mace his desire known to 2 Christian minister. Now the student 
returned from his journey, and brought the borrowed money wit! in- 
terest, to redeem his two books. The Jew asked him if he would sell 

the \ew Testament. The student was unwilling to part with it, but 

after some persuasion yielded. What do you demand for it? asked 

the Jew. A rix dollar will satisfy me, was the reply. The Jew open- 

ed uw chest, and laid down one hundred Louis-a’ors. Take that. said 

he: gladly will I pay more if you desire it: and if at any time 1 can 

be of use to you, only apply to me and I will be your fricnd to the ut- 
mst of my power. The student wes surprised, and supposed that the 
Jew made sport of him. But the latter related to him, what change of 
mind had been wrought in him by reading the New lestament, up- 
braided him with setting so little value on that precious book, and 
said, never will I part with this book, and you will oblige me by ac- 
cepting the money. From that time he became a sincere Christian” 
[ Christian Observer. 
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BRITISH NAVY CHAPLAINS, 

Every ship in hs majesty’s service, from « first to a fifth rate in- 
clusive is now allowed 4 chaplein. Every chaplain, after eight years 
(or if in a guar?’ ship, ten years) sctual service, during which period 
he shali not have been absent from his duty six weeks at any one time 
except by special leave of the Admiralty Board, and who shall pro- 
duc. certificates of good conduct from the captains he may have ser- 
ved under, shall be entitled to oaif-pay of 5s a day To this half-puy, 
however, he shall not be entitled, if be accept preferment with cure 
of souls daring the specified period of service. In the event of peuce, 
a rate of half-pay, proportioned to the period of service, provided it be 
not jess than three years, will be allowed. “very year he serves more 
than the specified period, will entitle him, when placed on the half- 
pay fist, to 6d. per day additional, until the whole shall amount to 10s. 
per Jay, N«val chaplains alone shall be eligible to chaplaincies of na- 
val vstublishments, according to their length of service and meritori- 
ous coaduct; and when such preferment amounts to 400l, a year, the 
half pay shall cease, as is also the case in the divided living of Simon- 


bourn. The pay of a chaplain, when on actual service, shall be as 


follows, viz. 
One hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and the established com- 


pensation of 11/ 8s. a year for a servant, in each rate, and to have a 
cabin allotted for him, in the ward-room or gun-room, where he is to 
mess with the lieutenants, and to be rated for victuals; and when the 
chaplain shall be willing to act as school-master, he shall be entitled 
to a bounty of 201 a year, provided he snall pass an examination : and 
he shall b~ further entitled to five pounds per annum, to be paid to him 
8} every young midshipman and volunteer of the first class, as a re- 
muneration for his education, the same to be stopped out of the young 
gentle-an’s pay. 

Chaplains now serving, shall be allowed the time they may have 
served as part of that required. —The Rev. Archdeacon Owen is up- 
pointed Chaplain General to the fleet, to whom ali letters are to be 
addressed under cover to the Secretary of the Admiralty Ail! appli- 
cations for appointments shall be made, or will be referred to him, 
and no warrant will be granted by the Board of Admiralty to any can- 
didate, “ unless recommended by the Archbishops of Canterbury und 
York, and the Bishop of London, through the Chaplain-General, as in 


everv way properly qualified.” Ch, 06. 
QuERe—Is there equal provision made for religious instruction Sor 


he Army and Navy of the United States ? 
——— 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 


A letter has lately been received froma gentleman at Petersburgh, dated 
Jan. 17th, 1812, of which the following is an extract: “Two of my friends, 
Who are returaed from the waters of Caucasus, tell me that they passed a fort- 
bight very ageceably with the Scotch Missionaries iv that neighborhood. The 
principals are the Rey. Mc. Brunton and Mr. Patterson. During the seven years 
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they nave been there, they have suffered much from the Circassians; yct, all 
things considered, they have succeeded much better than might have been ex- 
pected. Their village is surrounded by Tartars, who befriend them as far as 
lies in their power. The Missionaries have a small wooden church ; a printing 
house, with Arabic types cut in England, for printing and dispersing religious 
tracts in that language among their neighbors. Mr. Brunton has nearly com- 
pleted the New Testament; which, considering he was ignorant of the lan- 
guage seven years ago, proves him to be an indefatigable man. They have also 
a cloth manufactory, and 2s much lard allowed them by the Russian govern- 
ment as they choose to cultivate; from which they furnish the surrounding 
country with potatoes, tobacco, &c. In their school they have nearly forty 
children, who are all instructed in the Christian religion : several of them have 
been sent from Circassia. the rest are Tartars. This has gained them the 


good-will of their neighbors.” 


THE PARSON, 
A CONTRAST TO DR. CRABB’S. 


CITE aged Sire was sick, the cottage mourned, 
The wife in anguish, groan for groan returned. 
Their woe was known—the news soon spread around, 
Their Parson heard, and at the place was found. 
All days like Sabbaths were by him employ’d, 
Only his sacred duties he enjoy’d. 

His work was joy—to soothe the bed of pain, 

To rouse the soul, and gospel truth explain. 
The Sire from youth had disobey’d his God ; 
He feared—he trembied, at the threat’ning rod 
The gentle Parson with a feeling heart, 
The death of Jesus paints with sacred art; 
He proves that vilest sinners, when they cry 
Are noticed by a gracious Savior’s eye ; 
That he the temper of the mind regards— 
That prayer sincere obtains divine rewards . 
He opes the glories of the world to come, 
The bliss which persevering fuith has won : 

On shining thrones the friends of God descries, 
Once torn with anguish of repentant sighs :— 
Subdu’d by energy of truth divine, 

Ten thousand beauties in the Savior shine. 
Cheer’d was the heart that trembled at the grave, 
The Preacher felt each transport which he gave. 
Though blest with books, and urg’d to scenes more gay, 
To this sad Cot he oft repair’d to pray ; 

Nor did he e’er neglect the poor old man, 

But consolation gave as he began ; 

Till God in love restor’d his health again, 

To bless his Parson, as the best of men. 


PHILO. 
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aa ae — 
MEMOIRS OF MISS HANNAH BREWSTER. 


Tue subject of the following memoir was the daughter of 
David and Hannah Brewster, who was born at Cairo, in the 
state of New- York, Feb. 21st,1787. When she was about two 
years of age her mother made‘a publie profession of religion 
and dedicated her to God in baptism. Her natural disposition 
was gay, her imagination lively and she usually had a great 
flow of animal spirits. Like the rest of the degenerate chil- 
dren of Adam, she possessed a natural aptitude of heart to 
forget God, her Creator, which united with the gaity of her 
mind, ereated in her an aversion to religious instruction. 
The years of her childhood were spent without manifesting 
any seriousness or the least disposition to seek after God. 
When she began to mingle in young company her natural 
Vivacity seemed to increase, and she engaged with great ea- 
gerness in the follies to which persons of her age are usually 
addicted. Parental instructions and admonitions seemed to 
have little effeet. She sought the company of the gay and ir- 
religious, and seldom failed te contribute her share of amuse- 
ment. She continued this career of sin and folly, till the 
eighteenth year of her age. In the autumn of 1805, she 
went to Sharon in Connecticut, with a design of spending 
the ensuing winter with her uncle, and of attending the lite- 
rary and dancing schools, which had been established in that 
plac e. Inthe pious conversation of her uncle and aunt, Han- 
nab did not promise herself much pleasure ; but in the eom- 
pany of her cousin, who, when she last saw her, was no less 
attached to youthful vanities than herself, she anticipated 
much satisfaetion. Not so the counsel ef the Almighty. He 
works in mysterious ways te accomplish his purpeses; and 
there he was pleased to unveil to her view her lost condition 
by nature, and reveal his dear Sen in her the hope of ghory. 
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Her cousin bad jus: returned from South Hampton, where 
the Lord was pouring out his spirit and calling sinners into 
his kingdom. Eliza, (for that was her cousin’s name) was 
deeply impressed with a sense of her sin, and exposedness te 
divine wrath, When Hannah arrived, she found Eliza seri- 
ous and thoughtful. ‘Phe natural gaiety, which she expecied 
to discover in her, had fled. An expression of seriousness 
Was impressed upon her countenanee, which seemee to indi- 
eate a material change in her mind. After the usual saluta- 
tions, sue requested Hannah to retire with her to another 
ap riment. Eliza treely disclosed to her the feelings of her 
own mind, and pressed upon ler the importance of immediate 
repentance for sin, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. Lan- 
nah was deeply affected with the change, which she discovered 
in her cousin. and with the warnr and affectionate addresses 
which she made to her. These impressions were abiding. 
‘They did not forsake her until she obtained good hepe through 
grace, that the eamity of her heart was slain by the saviag 
opevations of the divine spirit. From this occurrence, a 
revival of religion commenced, which spread through the 
soviety and issued in the lopefa! conversion of multitudes. 
Hannah's conviction of sin became pungent, and continued for 
some months. She found her heart was deceitful and des- 
perately wicked. and was fully convinced, except it was re- 
newed, she cou'd not see the kingdom of God. All her rel- 
ish for vain amusements forsook her, and a concern for the 
salvation of her immortal soul, compleiciy vccupied jev at- 
tention. ‘The following is an extraet irem a short account 
of her exercises, which was found ameng her papers since 
her decease. 

Suaron, Nov. 28, 1805.—This evening we attended con- 
ference. The conversation was on repentance. L trembied 
and wished its necessity was not so much urged.—Dec. 8, 
T attended mecting the day past. and this evening. I was 
never so deeply afiected in my life. I believe I see in some 
wneasure what a vile wretch Tam. ‘Puespay, This after- 
noon, Miss B——. came to visit consin Laura and myself. 
She was lively. but my spirits were sunk. I found it impos- 
sible for me to shake off the impressions, which had been 
made upon my mind, for T considered uvysel funder the frowns 
of the Almighty. IT tried to make myseli soeiable, for I 
thought the visit would soon be over. There was a religious 
meeting in the evening. and Texpected to attend. I was dis- 
appointed, and O hew great was the disappointment ! About 
sunset Miss B said she ‘vould spend the evening with us. 





Then my heart was fui!, and guilé hung heavy on my mind. 
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I retired to my chamber, and there gave vent to my anguish 
in a tivod of tears, but soon wiped my weeping eyes, and re- 
turned to the company, hoping nv one would discover that I 
had wept. © Dee. Sist.—Is it possible this is the last day of 
the year! Then I am one year nearer the time when I shall 
Jeave all transitory things. Perhaps a few more menths, 
a iew more Gays, or even hours only may pass, and I shall 
lie low in the silent grave, «+ and the piaces that now know 
me, will knew me ne more forever.’ But the question is, 
how have I spent the year past? Am I any better prepared 
tou make my exit from time to eterniiy. than at the beginning 
of it? What bave I dene for the glory of God? Oh nothing! 
Tiow my time has been mispent ? The year is gone never to 
return. Never can J recall the hours that are past. 

JANUARY 4, 1806.—We attended conference last evening. 
Tthought my hard heart was in some measure melted. But 
IT am convinced no one, under the influence ofa earnal heart, 
ean act frem rigit motives. This day 1 resolve. with the 
help ef Almighty God, to begin a new life; but without his 
assistance Lean do nothing. 1 reselve to watchand pray. O 
that I may be taught frem on high, so to do. I resolve to 
use aH the means in my power, to obtain salvation, through 
a Redeemer. I hope I may meditate on my conduct the year 
past, and quit this chase of vanity. My whole life has been 
a series of rebellion against a hely God. O that he would 
give me anew heart, and his should be all the glory.—Oh 
what a situation -we are in, when we are at enmity with Ged, 
an! the wrath of the Almighty abideth on us. O that this 
heart was changed! As I was walking fast evening. the 
moon shone very bright: Ah, thought I, if divine light could 
shine into my soul, as this luminary does on the carth, how 
grateful should I feel, how dear should the rememberance of 
it be. I fear the impressions which bave been made on my 
mind, are wearing off. I have fallen into a state of lethargy, 
from which perhaps, I shall not be aroused, but by falling 
into eternity and meeting an angry God. Should this be - 
the case, dreadful will be my doom. An eternity rendered 
wretched by all the mercies I bave abused. by all the calls 
and invitations I have rejected. I think my situation is more 
dangerons, than it would be if my distress were so great that 
I were driven to despair. The Lord knoweth what is best 
for me. I am eonvinced nothing but his Almighty power 
ean remove this mountain of sin, that separates my soul from 
hii. 

Last evening the Rev. M. P attended conference here. 
J never heard any person talk better. I thought he pointed 
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out the whole duty of man, and cleared up the doctrine of 
election, entirely to niy mind. Alter meeting, I had some 
conversation with him. O, E wish i was a christian! He said 
i must submit myself catively to Ged. Remember, said he, 
“the Judge of all the earth will do right.” These words 
seenied to give me comfort. 

At the time this was written, Hannah did not entertain 2 
hope that her heart had been renewed by divine grace. She 
aficrwards mentioned the meeting alluded to above, to her 
sister, and said she thought the enmity of her heart was thea 
slain. ‘Che humbling doctrines of the gospel, to which she 
felt before opposed,appeared reasonable and amiable. The ter- 
rov and anxiety of her miu, gave place to composure and 
peace. In February, she returned home. ‘The change which 
had taken piace in her, was visible to all her acquainiances. 
She appeared serious, but not gloomy. ‘The people of God 
were her chosen friends and companions. The company of 
her former associates in sin, was irksome. She manifested 
an entire aversion to those amusements in which she before 
delighted. Reading the scriptures, prayer and public wor- 
ship. were exercises in whieh she took great satisfaction. 
"The succeeding summer she taught school. She read apor- 
tion of scripture morning and evening, and endeavoured to in- 
struct her pupils in the principles of the christian religion. 
During the summer it is probable the following covenant was 
written and signed by her. It appears to be in imitation of 
the one ia Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of religion in the 
soul, from which some of the sentences are copied. 

Self dedication. or a Covenant wiih God. 

Eternal and incomprehensible God, creator of heaven and 
earth, ** who searchest the hearts and triest the reins of the 
ehiidren of men,” I desire te present myself before thee, with 
the deepest lumiliation and abasement of soul. Sensible 
how unworthy such a sinful creature is to appear before the 
holy Majesty of heaven, and especially on such an oceasion 
as this, to enter into covenant transaction with thee. But 
the scheme and plan are thine own. ‘Thy infinite vondesecen- 
sion hath proposed if. T come therefore, acknowledging my- 
self to have been a great offender, « smiting on my breast 
and saying. God be merciful to me, a sinner.” I come invit- 
ed by the name of thy Son, trusting wholly in his perfeet 
rizghfeousnes, entreatine thee for his sake to be merciful to 
me navivhteousress, and to remember my sins no more. Re- 
ceive, T heseech thee. thy revolted creature. { do here ratify 
the eneegements. which were made for me. when I was bap- 
tized “in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
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Ghost.” I religtously devote myself to thy servive. I re- 
nounce the giories and vanities of the world, and choose thee 
as my supreme felicity and everlasting portion. J now con- 
secrate to thee all that I am, and all tuat I have ; the fac- 
ultics of my mind and my worldiy pessessions, to be disposed 
of as thou, in thy infinite wisdom, shall judge most subservi- 
ent to thy glory. ‘Vo thee I leave the management of all 
events and say without reserve, *‘not my will, but thine be 
done.” Lrejoice in thy government. Use me, I beseech thee, 
as an instrumentof thy service. Number me among thy pe- 
culiar people, May I be washed in the blood of thy dear 
Son. ‘Transform me more aad more into his imuge. Divine 
Redeemer, wilt thou condescend to clothe me with thy right- 
eousness. fLimnpart to me all needful influences of thy spirit. 
May my life be spent under the light of thy gracious counte- 
nance. Wheu the sclemn hour of death comes, may I re- 
member this covenant, and dear Lord. do thou remember it 
too. Clasp me in thine arms, put strength in my departing 
spirit, and receive it to the abodes of them that sleep in Je- 
sus, to wait the accomplishment of thy great promise to thy 
people, even that of a glorious resurreetion and of eternal 
happiness in thy presence. Now, holy Father, put thy fear 
in my heart, that I may never depart from thee. O keep 
me unspotted from the world through Jesus Christ the great 
Redeemer, and the sanctification of thy spirit, te whom with 
thyself, be glory, honor, and praise ascribed forever and 
ever. AMEN, HANNAH BREWSTER. 
In the autumn of 1867, she deemed it her duty to unite 
with the visible ehurch of Christ and confess him openly be- 
fore men. She was accordingly examined, and the church 
being satisfied with regard to her acquaintance with experi- 
mental religion and the doctrines of the gospel, cordially re- 
ccived her. She became a zealous and active member ofthe 
church, and gave satisfactory evidence that a regard for 
the welfare of Zion was engraven upon her heart. Some 
months after she made a profession of religion, she writes thus. 
Oh [ have reason to lament that I have yet in me an evil 
heart of unbelief, prone to wander from the Ged I love, and 
must acknowledge that [ have wandered, since I covenanted 
with the Lord Jehovah. J have not at all times let my light 
so shine before men, that they might take knowledge of me, 
that I have been with Jesus. But I hope since the renewal 
of the same, tobe enabled to live more to his glory. O thou, 
by whose power alone I shall be able to stand. put thy fear 
in my heart. ©O let me never live to dishonor thee. or draw 
the impious breath that would deny thee. I entreat thee to 
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enable me to keep this covenant till death, then receive thou 
my. spirit to an heavenly mansion, through the atonement and 
intercession of the great Redeemer. And if any surviving 
friends should read this when Lam no more, wilt thou gra- 
ciously assist and dispose them to make the engagement their 
own. 
* Now I forbid my carnal hope 
My fond desires recall, 
I give my mortal interest up 
And make my God my all.” 
( To be continued. ) 


~y 


In Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
) No. IV. 


(Continued from Page 181.) 


HAVING seen that the first settlement of New-England 
was an effect of religious persecution ; having given a bricf 
sketch of its progress in England, from the period of the 
reformation, to the migration of our forefathers from their 
native country ; we will here make a little pause in our nar- 
ration. and devote the present short nuinber to a considera- 
tion of the general nature of religious persecution. 

The true ground of persevution on account of religion is 
the enmity ef the human heart to the righteousness of God. 
All true religion flows from God and partakes of his chavae- 
ter. The true eharaeter of the human heart, in view of the 
holiness and perky of the Most High, is attested by an au- 
thority which could not err. Mow have they both seen and 
haled both me and my Father. This being the case, perse- 
eution, which flows from enmity to righteousness, is eongen- 
jal tothe nature of the human heart. The image of the mo- 
ral character of God is impressed upen his people. For, if 
any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of his. his 
spirit of holiness, wherever it exists, whether ina greater or 
less degree, is the object of the dislike and hatred of the hu- 
man heart. ‘The operation of this principle in the course of 
persecution, seems to be after this manner. There is some- 
thing in righteousness, so just. so reasonable. so exeellent, 
so imposing. that the intellect, the conscience ef all reasona- 
ble beings, always testify in its favor. When, therefore, the 
transgressor looks upon the friend of truth, he views him as 
possessing a valuable quality which he does net possess him- 
self, and for not possessing it. he feels himself not only a lo- 
ser but criminally guilty. Thus a spirit of selfishness and 
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envy adds an acumen to his hatred of righteousness, and en- 
gazes ail the rage of the heart against the friends and ser- 
vants of God.— ihe characters of the righteous are a con- 
stant and severe reproof to the wicked. The integrity, the 
purity, and the benevolence of the friends of truth, admin- 
ister to the wicked a reproof, more impressive and severe, 
than the powers of language ever can give. This silent tes- 
timony for righteousness, this overwhelming censure of vice, 
is, iuany times, too heavy for the wicked to bear. In such 
cases, the internal rage of the soul bursts forth into a flame 
oi persecution. ‘lhe citizen of Athens gave his vete for the 
banishment of Aristides, because he could not endure to hear 
hia called The Just. If the light which glowed around the 
best man in the city were extinguished, his own vices would 
not appear in so deep a shade, 

The earliest instance of persecution on reeord issued in the 
death of tie second person that was born, by the hand of the 
first. Au infallible commentator upon this transaction has 
elearly elucidated its nature. And wherefore slew he him? Be- 
cause his own works were evil, and his brother's righteous. The 
pure character of the first martyr was the principal cause 
which insflamed the rage of his unrighteous brother. If thou 
dost well shalt thou not be accepted? This, he would not do. And 
to conceal the odium of his wickedness, he resolved to extin- 
guish the pure flame that ascended from the alter of Abel’s 
faith. As this was the first insiance of persecution for right- 
eousness’ sake, so was it the pattern, and the true character- 
istic of all which have since taken place. 

From the preceding remarks, it may be observed, that a 
spirit of persecution is a spirit of atheism. A fixed disap- 
probation of the meral character of Jehovah, a confirmed 
dislike of his holiness, is a real denial of Ged. His holiness 
is essential to his character; te disclaim the holiness of Ged, 
therefore, is atheism. 

‘The character of God is discernible from his works aad from 
his communications whieh he has made of himself, which are 
accessible by all men. This position is established by the tes- 
iimony of inspiration, Of those who hold the truth in unright- 
cousness, the apostle observes, Rom. i. 19, 20. Because that 
whieh may be known ef God. is manifest in them, for God 
hati shewed it unto them. For the invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; so that they are without excuse. If the charaeter 
of God be exhibited in his works of creation. in the things that 
are made, so clearly as that men are without excuse for not 
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glorifying him, and for being unthankful; it is evident, that 
the existence and essential attributes of the Most High are 
clearly discernible from his works. The evangelist John tes- 
tiivs concerning Clirist, That was the true light, which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world. It appears, there- 
fore, that all men have before them, the evidence of the essen- 
tial character of God, contained in his works, and that all 
men are enlightened, in some degree, by the light of Christ. 
This being the case. all the heathen, who deny the true God, 
who forsake Jehovah for the worship of false gods, are, vir- 
tually and practically, atheists. It has not been customary 
to aflix this appellation upon the devotees of Bel, Astarte, 
Osiris, Saturn, and Woden, as they did not deny the existence 
of invisible beings, whom they denominated gods, Yet, God 
has manifested himself to men, as we have seen, and he re- 
quires the sole acknowledgement of his creatures. ‘The gods 
of the heathen are no gods, and the whole system of their 
mythology is a tacit confession that their gods are vanits 
The characters whieh they give them, the attributes wine eh 
they ascribe to their divinities, show that they despise them, 
as undeserving of fear or love. As, therefore, there is no 
God but the Lord, as be requires an undivided homage or 
none at all, and as he has given sufficient « vidence of his ex- 
ist-nee, those who do not truly acknowledve him, are verily, 
without God (in the original. atheists ) in the world. 

From this practical atheism, this atheism of the heart, 
proceeds all persecution of true religion. As all true reli- 
gion comes from God. and partakes of his character, the 
heat which is opposed to him, will hate his religion, where- 
ever if may appear. Holiness is the same ia iis nature, 
whether if exist in God or in creatures. The view of it in 
either exeites the hatred and ermity of an unholy heart.— 
Thas the hearts of men are naturally prepared for the ser- 
vievs of perseention. in afflicting and destroying the friends 
of holiness and truth. | 

Various are the means, which, through the good Prov. 
denve of God, have prevented the malice of persecution from 
raging incessantly, against the cause of truth. in every peri- 
ol of time. It has ever been most evident, that revealed re- 
livion has been better ealeulated to secure the tranquility 
ant’ promote the presnerity of civil sociciy. than any system 
of poliey or mora's over devised by human wisdom. All wise 


Jegistotors, therefore. no less than the p hilanthropist and the 
moralist. have foro’ of nece ssary to ms ake if the _ if not 
the leatine feat of tei respective svatems. In the 


eourse of these numbers, \ we degli to show that the civil 
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institutions communicated by God to Moses, have been the 
foundation of all the distinguished systems of legislation, in 
ancient and modern times. ‘lhus the incorporation ef hu- 
wan institutions, to a certain degrees with divine truth, has 
operated as a protection of the friends of the righteousness 
of God. Another means, which has operated to restrain the 
unlimited rage of persecution, is the moral symmetry, the 
originality, and the unequalled excellency of the truths and 
the composition of the Holy scriptures, which have ever 
cemmended themselves to all persons of discernment and 
taste in an irresistible manner. And though the heart may 
feel a painful repuznance to many of their doctrines, the 
conseience acknowledges their correctness, and the intellect 
eannot withhold the highest approbations—But that which 
has been, perhaps, the most powerful cause of restraining 
the rage of persecution, is the great imperfection and defi- 
eieneies of the people of God in their duty. The frequent 
failings, and the habitual upfaithfulness of the visible friends 
of Christ, are a constant relief to the consciences of the 
wicked. It is not principle but practice, that effectually har- 

rows the feelings of a corrupt heart. Notwithstanding the 
novelty and the purity of the doctrines of Christ, it is most 
likely his enemies would never have put him to death, had 
it not been for the holiness of his life. His humble demean- 
or, his faithful obedience, his unostentatious benevolence, 
his stedfast testimony for God, were a satiry and a reproof 
upon their principles and conduct. which they could not en- 
dure. ‘That holiness of conduct, which continually remind- 
ed them that they deserved the wrath of God, was too much 
to be borne ; his blood alone could remove the reproof and 
satiate their rage. The samme is true of the long list of the 
faithful martyrs of truth. The corrupt court of Darius 
eould not endure the presence of Daniel: because they could 
find no oceasion against him exeept it were concerning the 
law of his God. He must therefore be destroyed. Stephens 
loved, taught, and practised the truths of Christ. Therefore, 
was he put to death. Mareus Aurelius hated the Christiansy 
because their lives were more immaculate than any of the 
moralists of Rome, and because they would die with more 
composure, submission, and hope. than he could witness in 
his illustrious patriots or most devoted sycophants. In times 
of persecution, the Christian character is always the most 
brilliant. In times of quietness, the friends of Christ re- 
Jax i in their fidelity, and grow negligent in duty, and their 


enemies rest at ease. If, in Geir eharnctetis, they cease to 
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assail the fabric of wickedness, its defenders will leave then 
if unmolested. 

The eariy patriarchs and saints, and, in later times, the 
{ Jewish people, endured the sufferings of persecution from 
1 the rage of the wicked, who disowned the true God. At the 
bi rise of Christianity, the Roman Empire, which honored the 
: divinities whe were vanity and a lie, raised its persecuting 
: arm against the cause of iruth, and used every effort to ef- 





fect its destruction. For several ages the blood of the mar- 
| tyrs flowed in streams and torrents. 
tf Superstition and hypocrisy, when grafted upon true reli- 
; gion, when nothing of the truth remains but the name, are 
well prepared for the graceless work of persecution. By 
carrying on its front the name of the true God, conscience is 
quieted, while the heart is left free to exercise all its rage 
against his holiness and truth. Yea, the glare of names and 
profession, often dazzles the minds of men to such a degree, 
that they perceive not the metive by which they are actuat- 
ed, and instead of the gratification of malice, they suppose it 
to be a zeal for God. Under the covert of such a delusion, 
the deepest atheistical rage takes a secure retreat, and is 
prepared for the execution of every wickedness. ‘To such, 
the appeals of truth are ineffectual; satisfied with the name 
without the realily, they are deaf to its mest solemn remon- 
strances. The Jews were once the people of God’s gracious 
covenant. Abvaham was their father, Moses was their law- 
giver, Samuel and the prophets were their ancestors. But 
previous to the advent of the Messiah, they had become 
deeply sunk in corruption and viee. The forms of their re- 
jigion they retained, the names of their saered things were 
often in their mouths, but the pure precepts and the practi- 
cal truths of the divine commandment. they had corrupted, 
discarded and destroyed. By their traditions, they had 
‘ ; made the commandment of God of none effect. They had as- 
4 ‘ sumed the prerogative of Heaven and, by their own pre- 
scriptions, presumed to direct, vary or annul, the preeepts 
of God. Instead of submitting to the plain precepts of the , 
God of Israel, they would subject his holy truth and his di- 
Vine institutions to a conformity to their fancies, and to coun- 
tenance the indulgence of all their corruptions. Thus, by 
discarding the high authority of Jehovah, they disowned the 
f true God. They would acknowledge no God but such an 
one as is not the God of Heaven, and thus, in reality. they 
acknowledged none. When therefore the true God sent to 
them his only begotten Son, bringing with him all the cre- 
dentials of Heaven, perfectly sustaining the divine character 
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of his Father, teaching the doctrines of holiness, self-denial, 
aud salvation by grace, they say at once, dway with him. 
"lbey put nim to death ; and their rage against his followers 
has continued from that day to this. 

The papal power was nominally christian, but it became at 
length, a great Apostate, the enemy of God, the enemy of 
righteousness. ‘This apostate church is accurately deserib- 
ed by the apostle to the Thessalonians, as‘one Who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is catled God, or that is 
worshipped: so that he. as God, sitleth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that he is God. In this character, the eath- 
olic power became truly atheistical. The eathelic church 
assumed a prerogative, equal, perhaps superior to that of the 
Jews in their most corrupt state, of modifying, mutilating, 
and adding to the werd of God. ‘The prerogatives ascribed 
to their chief, some of them at least, were such as belong 
only to God. The doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
maintained that the elements of the eucharist, by the incan- 
dxtion of the administrator, were transformed into the body 
and blood of Christ, and that the bread should then be pre- 
sented as a proper object of adoration, was a most palpable 
denial of God. A late eloquent writer observes, « Popery 
naturally and necessarily conducts a nation inte practical and 
speenlative atheism.” [fis judicious reasouing upon this po- 
sition, 1 oniit—A careful consideration of the history af those 
‘times wiil-convinee any.one, that previous to the reformation, 
real atheism had overspread the most ofthe countries which 
were subject tothe Romish See. We-notice.one fact, which 
‘has been well pronounced by competent judges, an incon- . 
trovertible proof of the practical atheism of the times in 
which it took place.” In the year 1477, an attempt was 
made, from motives of mere wickedness, to assassinate Lo- 
renzo de Medici the head of the republic of Florenee, the 
most polished state of Italy, which was, at that time, the 
most refined country in Europe. ‘in this transaction, were 
ssso¢iated the pope, a cardinal, an arclibishop, and several 
other distinguished ecclesiastics. ‘The assassination was 
performed in a chureh, at the time ef the administration of 
the holy eucharist, at the very period of the elevation of the 
host. when the people bowed in adoration. Lorenzo escaned, 
‘but liis brother Giuliano, whose death had also been deter- 
mined by the assassins, fell by their ruffian hands. ‘Lorenzo 
was at that time the most illustrious and the most useful 
character in Italy,* 

The Romish church having assumed such a character, it 
naturally became a violent persecutor of the religion of 


*Sce Rosenc’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici and Universal History, Vel. 5S. 
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Christ. From about the eleventh century to the time of the 
reformation, the persecutions of this Anti-christian power 
were numerous and crucl, ‘lhe people of God had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, morcover, of bonds and 
imprisonment, and death. 

‘The period of the reformation, one of the most interesting 
epochs in the history of the church, was undoubtedly distin- 
guished with the special effusions of the Spirit of God, as has 
been observed by Presidcat Edwards in his History of Re- 
cemption, and with a very great inerease of true religion in 
the visible church of Christ. This observation, however, ap- 
plies more particularly to Germaay and the countries on the 
continent whieh adopted the reformation, where it was effeet- 
ed, principally, by the undaunted efforts of the zealous friends 
of truth, To England, the cause of the reformation was first 
espoused by the government, and, primarily, from political 
views. Though there was. undoubtedly, a progressive and 
great inerease of vital religion, in the nation, from this time 
this increase was slow and gradual. It was therefore a long 
period, before there was any great change in public senti- 
ment upon the subject of religion. T hat change of public 
sentiment, which was affected in many of the “continental 
staies, by the concussions of the reformation, in a short pe- 
riod, in England, was left to the ordinary course of events, 
and was not effected in less than acentury. Thus, although 
the principles of the reformation were adopted by the state, 
vital religion continued subject to public obloquy ; and the 
propriety Pot punishing Non-Conformity could not be eradica- 
ied from the public mind. From these causes, proceeded 
the severe persecutions to which the Puritans were continu- 
ally subjected, from the time of their first rise, soon after 
the reformation, till after the period in which some of them 
emigrated to America, and laid the foundation of the states 
and churches of New- England. 

As persecution has ever been the great means in the hand 
of the Most High of separating the gold of his church from 
the dross; so the sufferings of our fathers produced in them 
an example of humility, of fidelity to the truth, of uncon- 
querable zeal for God, of unchanging attachment to the in- 
terests of Zion, of labor and suffering fer the advancement 
of these interests; which is a legacy, bequeathed to their 
posterity. of inestimable value, which will be celebrated to 
the remotest periods of the church, and which will finally 
vaise these sons of renown to elevated seats in endless glory. 
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ON THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 





‘Tue foreknowledge of God is so generally belicved and 
acknowledged, that there is no occasion of. saying muel to 
prove that God did foreknow all things from eternity, it 
may suffice to adduce one argument in support of if, whieh 
may be drawn from the divine predictions. The apostle 
James infers from God’s foretelling things, that he must 
have foreknown what ke had foretoid. And it must be uni- 
versally granted, that if God can foretel future events, he 
must certainly know the future events, wiich he foretels 
with certainty. It is impossible to conceive that any besag 
should infallibly foretel what he does not iniailibly know.— 
God foretold the coming of Christ, four thousand years be- 
fore he appeared in the flesh. He foretold to Adam, imme- 
diately after he had involved himself and his posterity in sin 
and ruin, that ** the seed of the wonian should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head.” He foretold to Abraham, that * in his seed all 
the families of the earth should be blessed.” Peter on the 
day of Penticost told the Jews, « that God had sworn with 
an oath to David, that of the fruit of his leius according to 
the flesh he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne-’” Af- 
terwards he said to those who had killed the prince of life, 
«‘ Now, brethren, I wot that through iguorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers; but these things, which ‘God before 
had shewed by the mouth of all the prophets that Christ 
should suffer, he hath fulfilled. Yea, and all the prophets 
from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.”” God foretold 
the time when, the place where, and the men by whom 
Christ should be erucitied, together with some of the most 
extraordinary cirenmstances of his death. Now, God eould 
not have infallibly foretold the ere at event of Christ’s death, 
with all its circumstances, naless he had infallibly fereknown 
it; and he could uot have infallibly foreknown it, unless he 
had infallibly forekunown all events from Adam to Christ.— 
For if there had been among the many millions of interven- 
ing events, any which he did rot foreknow,. they might have 
prevented the death of Christ. and rendered his predictions 
false. God must have foreknown all the men from Adam to 
Christ, and all their volitions. and free, voluntary actions, in 
order to foreknow and feretel the coming, sufferings, and 
death of the Son of his love. An if he knew from: eternity 
all things from Adam to Christ, there can be no question, 
whe ther he knew all things from Christ to this day; from 
this day to the end of (ime ; and from the end of time to the 
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boundless ages of eternity. Indeed, if God foreknew any 
thing frem eternity, he must have foreknown all things frona 
eternity. or, foreknowledge, in every degree of it, is aa 
iniallible evidence of divinity. Hence God proclaims him- 
self to be divine, and superior to all other beings in the uni- 
verse, because he foreknows all things. «I am God, and 
there is none else: 1 am God and there is none Like me: de- 
¢laring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done.” ‘Known unto God, and te 
him alone, are all future things from eternity. ‘Though there 
be complete and abundant evidence of the divine forelnowl- 
edge of al) things. itis a very important question, hew it was 
possible even for Ged dimself to fureknow all things from 
eternity. his jhas been considered as a very difficult ques- 
tion. Some have said, that it cannot be answered. And some 
have answered it one way, and some another. Very few 
have denied the foreknowledge of Ged, though some have 
presumed to do it, for the sake of avoiding what they deem- 
ed the natural consequences of it. But those, who do not 
deny, that God foreknew ull things from eternity, suppose 
there was .some way, in which it was possible for him to pos- 
sess this truly divine knowledge. And, perhaps, by a seri- 
ous and critical enquiry, we may discover the way. and the 
only possible way, in which God could foreknow all things 
from eternity. Here, then, we may observe, 

4. ‘That God eould not foreknow all things from eternity, 
by information. In the early days of eternity, he existed 
alone. “There was no other being, created or uncreated, in 
the universe. Hence the prophet, with great propriety and 
emphasis, demands, *«* Who hath directed the spirit of the 
Lord? or who, being this counsellor, hath taught him? With 
whom took he counsel. and who instructed him, and taught 
him knowledge, and shewed to him the way of understand- 
ing?” Before the beginning of the world, there was no su- 
perior, nor inferior intelligence, who could give Ged any in- 
formation respecting future things. So that God. ceuld not 
foreknow future things inthe way in which prophets and 
apostles have foreknown them ; that is, by inspiration or in- 
formation. Nor, 

2. Could God foreknow all things from eternity, by see- 
ing any thing out of himself, which should be the cause of 
their future existenee. Things that begin to exist, must 
have a previous cause of their existence. And unless God 
saw some cause of the existenee of future things, it was ab- 
solutely impossible that he should have the least knowledge 
of their future existence. ‘Shough his understanding was 
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infinite, yet he could not know that any thing in time to 
come would begin to exist without a cause. And he must 
have clearly known, that there was nothing without himself, 
that could be the cause of this, er any other world, or of 
any future event. ‘Che more clear, perfeet and infallible 
God’s essential attribute of knowledge was, the more clear- 
ly and certainly he must have known, that there could: noth- 
ing exist in future, without a cause, and that there was: noth- 
ing without himself, which eeuld be a cause of any thing ex- 
isting beside*himself. He must certainly have known, that 
neither a heaven, nor an earth, neither an angel, nor a man, 
nor any other material or immaterial object, could in a fu- 
ture time exist, by any possible cause, without himself. So 
that it was absolutely impossible that be should foreknow all 
things from eternity, by any cause, or evidence out. of him- 
self, for there was no cause or evidence of their existence 
out of himself, which he must have ¢learly and certainly 
known. Hence, instead of foreknowing all things, which 
have existed and will exist, he must have foreseen that not#- 
ing besides himself would ever exist, there being no eause of 
their existence out of himself. Besides, 

3. God could not foreknow all things from eternity, mere- 
ly by being God and possessed of all divine perfeetions. He 
might have been God, and possessed all the perfections of 
his nature, without any other existence besides himself. His 
existenee did not depend upon any other existence. His 
power did not depend upon any other existence. His wis- 
dom did not depend upon any other existence. His goodness 
did not depend upon any other existence. Nor did his knowl- 
edge of himself depend upon any other existence. There 
was no mutual and necessary connection between the exist- 
ence of God and any other existence in the universe. He 
might, if he had pleased, have existed from eternity to eterni 
ty. perfectly alone. It was, therefore, as impossible for God to 
foreknow all things, by seeing any cause in himself, as by 
seeing any eause out of himself, of their future existence.— 
It is confidently said by some, that God must have necessa- 
rily known all things from eternity, merely by being God and 
knowing himself. But this is sooner said than proved. For 
it appears. that there was no natural er necessary connection 
between God’s existence, or the existence of any thing else. 
It was so far from being necessary, that any thing should have 
existed besides God, that it may be demonstrated, that he 
could have eternally prevented any other existence but his 
own. He could have existed alone, a solitary being, from 
eternity unto eternity. Now, if this could have been the case, 
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then the consequence is plain, that God could not haveffore 
Known all things from eternity, either by information, or by 
seeing any evidence of their existence. without himself, or 
within himself. The question now returns with redoubled 
forve—How was it possible for God to foreknow all things 
from eternity? The only plain, pertinent, and satisfactory 
answer to this question is, (hat God foreknew all things from 
eternity, because he had decreed all things. God was under 
no natural necessity of creating any thing. It depended sole- 
ly upon his will whether he should, or should not ereate the 
world. And it solely depended upon his pleasure what world 
he would create, and what and how many creatures he would 
bring into existence. It belonged to God to form his own 
plan of operation, from the beginning of the world, or before 
he began to operate. He eould not have acted with perfect 
wisdom, without forming his ultimate end, and all the means 
to accomplish it, before he produced one effect, or gave ex- 
istenee to any material or immaterial object. Among all 
pessible events, he absolutely determined what should. and 
what should not take place. He determined the nature, the 
number, the magnitude, the order and the connection of all 
things. and left not a single creature, or a single object. or 
event to mere casualty or chance. He limited, adjusted and 
bound all tuings together, by his eternal and immutable pur- 
pose. This appears from the perfection of the divine nature 
and from the express declaration of scripture. We are told 
that ** God created all things by Jesus Christ, according to 
h's efernal purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 

sow, it is easy to see that when God had determined all 
things. he could foreknow all things. He must know his 
own determinations, and by knowing these. he must know 
whatsoever would come to pass. For he made his determin- 
ations in unerring wisdom and perfect goodness, and there- 
fore could never see any reason to alier them; and he knew 
his omnipotent power, to do whatever he had determined 
should be done. Hence “it wes as easy for him to foreknow 
all things from eternity as to determine all things from eter- 
nity. His foreknowledge was founded upon his decree and 
unon nothing else. For if he had not decreed any thing, he 
eould not have foreknown any thing. If he had not decreed 
to create the world, he could not have foreknown that the 
world would exist. If he had not decreed to create angels 
and men, he could net have foreknown that angels and men 
would exist. If he had not decreed how angels and men 
should conduct, he could not have foreknown how they would 
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sonduct. If he had not decreed their fature and eteral state, 
he could not have foreknown their final and eternal destina- 
tion. As his foreknowledge was founded upon his decree, 
go it must of necessity be bounded by it. It cannot extend 
to any thing, but what is deereed. God’s attribute of knowl- 
edge extends to all possible events; but his foreknowledge 
extends only to events, that have existed and shall exist.— 
fiod’s foreknowledge is the fruit, or effect of his deeree, as 
much as the works of his hand. God’s foreknowledge is to- 
tally distinct from his essential attribute of knowledge. And 
it is altogether owing to men’s not making this distinction, 
that any have supposed, that God eould foreknow all things, 
without decreeing all things. They say God is omniscient, 
and his omniscience is a ‘necessary and essential attribute of 
his nature. But who can suppose, that God’s attribute of 
omuniscience should enable him to know what is naturally im- 
possible to be known! God is omnipotent; but who can 
suppose with any reason, that his attribute of omnipotence 
ean enable him to do what is naturally impossible to be 
done? For instance, who can suppose, that God’s almighty 
power can enable him to cause a thing to exist and not exist 
at the same time? Who then can suppose, that God’s om- 
niseience could have enabled him to foreknow from eternity, 
that the world would exist, if he had not determined to cause 
it to exist?) For if he had not determined to cause it to ex- 
ist, it was naturally impossible that it should ever exist, and 
consequently it was equally impossible, that he should have 
foreknown, that it would ever exist. His fereknowing, there- 
fore, that the world and all things in it would exist, was not 
owing to his attribute of omniscienee, but to bis deereeing 
that they should exist. His foreknowledge respecting all 
things is founded on his decree, and therefore is totally dis- 
tinet from his natural and essential attribute of knowledge. 
There was no essential attribute of the divine nature, that 
could enable God to foreknow future events without his de- 
eree. ‘There was no way, but one. in which it was pessible 
for God to foreknow all things from eternity ; and that was 
by decreeing all things. And as it is easy to see how God 
could foreknow all things in that way; so it is easy to see, 
that he could not foreknow them in any other way. There 
is really no more difficulty in seeing how God could foreknow 
all things from eternity, than in seeing how God could form 
a determination in his own mind, and know bis determina- 
tion after he had formed it. And there is really no more dif- 
ficulty in seeing how God should form and know his own de 
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terminations ; than to sce how we ourselves ean form and 
Know our own determinations, Nothing but the plain and in- 
separable connection between the foreknowledge of God and 
his decrees has been the occasion of involving the divine fore- 
knowledge in darkness and difficulty. ‘These who would ac- 
count for the foreknowledge of God without his decrees, have 
always found the subject dark and incomprehensible. But 
those, who see and maintain, that the foreknowledge of God 
is founded upon his decrees, have found no difficulty in be- 
lieving the plain declaration of the apostle, who swid, * known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning of the world.” 

From the view we have now taken of the foreknowledge 
of God, it may be remarked, 

1. That it is absurd for any to allow his foreknowledge 
and yet deny his decrees. ‘his many really and professedly 
do. ‘They say they believe that God foreknew all things 
from eternity, but do not believe that he deereed all things. 
Now this is very absurd. Because God could not foreknow 
all things, if he had not decreed them. What is uncertain 
cannot be foreknown. But the certainty of the future exis- 
tence of all things, er of any thing. was founded entirely up- 
on the decrees of God. And there was no possible way, 
even for God to know any future event, which he had not 
decreed, because no such event could take place. ‘They, 
therefore, who deny the decrees of God and yet profess to 
believe that he foreknows all things, admit « palpable ab- 
surdity. It could hardly be conceived that way persons, iro 
regard either reason or revelation, could be so absurd in their 
opinions, were it not commen for men by professing them- 
selves to be wise. to become fools. 

2. It is absurd for any to believe and say, that the fore- 
knowledge of God extends further than his deerees. This 
many do believe and say. ‘hey say God foreknew all the 
eonduct of free and voluntary agents ; but never deereed it. 
But on what foundation did the certainty of their future con- 
duet, which God foreknew, depend? Upon nothing, unless 
he had decreed their conduct. If he had not decreed their 
conduct, how could he know it? Or how was it certain? 
—And hew could he foreknow what was uneertain? How 
eould God foreknow and foretel Pharaoh’s conduet, unless 
he had decreed it? How could he foreknow and foretel 
the conduct of Cyrus and of Judas, unless he had decreed 
their conduct? Since the foreknowledge of God depends on 
his decree, it is vain to pretend that he foreknows what 
he has not decreed, or that his decrees are not as extensive 
as his foreknowledge. 
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3. Since the foreknowledge of God is founded on his de- 
erees, it is absurd to say they are buih the same thing. It 
is true that foreknowle “ge proves the certainty of future 
events, as well as the decrees. But foreknow ledge does vot 
make things certain. It is not the foundation, but the con- 
sequence of their certainty. But the decrees of Ged are not 
the consequence, but the foundation of the ee rtaimy of fu- 
ture events. It is then absurd te say, what is often said— 
that there is no difference between divine foreknowledge and 
deeree. ‘This is probably said in many instances, to avoid a 
proper examination of an important subjec t, which is very 
unpleasant to such persons, as are disposed to say unto God— 
és Depart frem us; for we desire not the know ledge of thy 
ways.” 

4. It is wrong to blend the decrees and foreknowledge of 
God with his agency. ‘The agency of God is distinct from 
his decrees. For it is the execution of his decrees in the 
works ot creation and providence. God is not always decree- 
ing what he will do and what shall be done. But he is al- 
ways executing his decrees by his most holy, wise and pow- 
ertul preservation and government of all his creatures and all 
their actions. ‘The apostle says, God worketh all things af- 
ter the counsel of his own will. This isa just description of 
his supreme and universal agency. It is the ageney of God 
that brings things into existence, and makes their existence 
necessary. But divine foreknowledge causes nothing te ex- 
ist. ‘he decrees of Ged do not cause any existence: But 
by his agency God creates, preserves and governs all things. 
And after all, it is against the divine agency that sinful and 
dependent creatures level all their objections. But the agen- 
ey of God is holy, just and good, and affords the firmest sup- 
port and purest delight to all his friends, And for their ben- 
efit, as well as for the conviction of the unholy and unright- 
eous, the divine agency, as distinet from the deerees and 
foreknowledge of Ged, ought to be plainly taught, as it isal- 
ways in his holy and blessed word. 

Finally—Since the decrees and foreknowledge of God lay 
at the foundation of all his works, they do also lie at the 
foundation of all religion, both natural and revealed. For, 
strip God of his decrees and foreknowledge, and he is no 
Jonger the proper object of religious worship. He is not the 
supreme, independent and self-existent Creator, Preserver 
and Governor of the universe. He no longer deserves to be 
foved and worshipped for the works of creation, providence 
and redemption. So those have thought. who have denied 
the decrees and foreknowledge of God. ‘This was the opin- + 
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ion of the Epicureans in ancient times. And this was also 
the opinien of European detsts, of Bolingbroke and others. 
Such a being as has neither decreed, nor foreknown all 
things is not an object of holy fear, love, contidence. grati- 
tude aad complacency to rational creatures. But that great 
and holy being, whe says—** My counsel shali stand and I 
will do all my pleasure ;” and whe knows all his works from 
the beginning of the world, is worthy of all the service and 
worship he requires of the creatures he has made, preserves 
and governs. ‘he decrees and consequent foreknowledge of 
God dispiay his real eharacter and are the foundation of all 
rea! religian. Hence the assembly of divines, in their sys- 
tem of religious instruction, very clearly and fully declare 
the doctrine of God’s decrees. ‘They say—** The decrees of 
God are his eternal purpose according to the counsel of his 
own will, whereby for his own glory he hath fore ordained 
whatsoever comes to pass.” And all religious instructors, 
who would give their hearers the true knowledge of God and 
exhibit the proper reasons for love, esteem, worship, obedi- 
ence, submission and gratitude to their Creator, must plain- 
ly and fully teach his deerees and foreknowledge. 
Con. Evan, Mag. 


ie - 
THE ADVANTAGE OF CHRISTIANITY IN THIS WORLD. 


HAS Christianity, with respect to this life, abstracted 
from a future state, been an advantage to mankind? An- 
swer. It has, in various respects, as appears by considering 
the state of those nations which have embraged Christianity, 
eompared with that of the heathens ancient or modern. 
Among the former, science in general is attained in a much 
higher degree than it is or has been among the heathens, 
whether ancient or modern. The ancient heathens knew 
something of mathematics and astronomy, but very little in 
comparison with modern ehristians. Of mathematics their 
knowledge seems to have been confined to arithmetic and ge- 
ometry : while they were ignorant of algebra, of fluxions, of 
logarithms, of the application of geometry to navigation, and 
several other useful arts. "Their knowledge of astronomy 
and natura) philosophy was very imperfect indeed. Even 
Virgil could not account for an eclipse of the sun or moon ; 
and they supposed that all the heavenly bodies daily revolv- 
ed round the earth. Of navigation they were se ignorant, 
that they chose never to venture into the ocean out of the 
sight of land. And how far we exceed them in navigation, 
commerce, and most kinds of useful arts, I need not repre- 
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sent. Above all, it is worthy of notice how very far ehris- 
tians exceed the heathens, ancient or modern, in the knowl- 
edge oi God, of his law, of our duty toward him and one an- 
otier. ‘Therefore, if science in general, and the knowledge 
of the forementioned particulars; if a navigation and com- 
merce, extending to all parts of the earth ; and if great pro- 
ficiency in the most useful arts of life be advantageous to 
mankind, then christian nations are, in these respects, in a 
more advantageous situation than the heathens, ancient or 
modern. ‘These sciences and arts have been carried to the 
greatest perfection among those natio#s which have been 
best informed in Christianity. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that these improvements in 
science, navigation, commerce and arts, have not risen from 
Christianity, but would have been the same if Christianity 
had never existed. 

To this it may be answered, that reasoning a priori is, in 
most cases, much more uncertain, than reasoning a posterio- 
ri, and conjectures are more uncertain than deductions from 
facts. Ii wherever a certain system of religion obtains, cer- 
tain effects foilow, we are naturally led to aseribe those ef- 
fects to that religion as the cause or eceasion. For instance, 
wherever Mahometanism has prevailed, there arbitrary sway, 
military government, and great ignorance among the people 
in general have taken place. Hence we conclude, that that re- 
ligion favors arbitrary power, and tends to igneranee. By the 
same mode of reasoning we conclude, that Christianity tends 
to improvement in science and useful arts. And why should 
it not have this tendency and effect? It certainly encourages 
the most free inquiry on every subject, particularly into the 
works of God : because the knowledge of these tends to inspire 
sentiments of piety and humility, directly subservient to the 
ends of Christianity. And as one science or branch of knowl- 
edge tends to another, no wonder the knowledge of God, of his 
agency inevery event, of our dependence, of the great works 
of providence, and of our duty to God and one another, so 
clearly taught in the scriptures, leads to improvement in use- 
ful knowledge generally. 

Christianity has restrained the passjons and improved the 
morals of mankind. That it has restrained the passions of 
men is manifest from several facts. 

War is now earried on much more mildly than ever it was 
among the most polished heathens. ‘To make war for the 
end of conquest is now universally condemned. But this was 
avowed among the ancient heathens, especially the Romans, 
and it was the common motive to their wars. To enslave all 
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prisoners of war, or to put them to death, was the common 
practice of the best heathen nations, not so among christians. 
"The triumphs of the old Romans were effusions of the most 
unjustifiable passions toward their conquered enemies, of 
which nothing obtains in christian nations. 

Ifow far Christianity has improved the morals of men may 
appear from the following facts. Drankenness was common 
among all ranks of the ancient most polished heathens. Ev- 
en the principal Roman magistrates, philosophers and priests 
were addicted to it. Nor doe sit appear that mach loss of 
reputation was att@ehed to this vice. Fornication was reek- 
oned no crime even by philosophers, and, therefore, was 
paretised without reserve. Even unnatural vices were not 
only frequertly indulged by many of the common ranks, but 
by their philosophers, and was even recommended by some 
ofthem. As to truth, some of the philosophers taught that 
it was lawful to violate it whenever it was profitable. The 

Spar tans encouraged their children to steal, and held it as a 
maxim, that probity, and every thing else, was to be sacrifi- 
eed to the good of the state. ‘The Stoics condemned all com- 
passion. Some of the philosophers recommended revenge ; 
and Plato owns, that forgiveness was contrary to the general 
doctrine of philosophers. Both Greeks and Romans were 
wont to kill their slaves in cold blood; nor was there any 
penalty provided by Jaw in suchaecase. The Romans suffer- 
ed their old and useless slaves to starve. Proseriptions and 
assassinations were common among the Romans. ‘The Ro- 

man laws gave to the fathera power of life and death over his 
children. Both the Greeks and Romans were wont often to 
throw their new born children into the streets, and leaye 
them to perish, unless taken up and preserved by some com- 
passionate person. ‘They were also wont to sacrifice captives 
or slaves at the funerals of persons of distinction and wealth. 
By the exhibition of gladiaters, thousands of men in every 
year were made to slaughter one another, for the mere sport 
of speetators ; and suicide was not only common among them, 
but was taught and practised by some of their greatest and 
best men. 

To all this I am sensible it will be objected, that Christi- 
anity has been the oceasion of great and grievous persecu- 
tions and wars, and on that account has been a vast disadvan- 
tage to mankind. ‘That it has been the occasion of wars and 
persecutions cannot be denied; still it does not follow that it 
has on the whole been a disadvantage to mankind even in this 
world. Suppose the nations of Christendom had to this day 
lived in the state in which they were before Christianity was 
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iatroduced ameng them, devoted to heathen idolatry, sunk in 
brutal ignorance, perpetually waging cruel and barbarous 
Wars upon each otlwr, like the aborigines of this continent, 
would they have enjoyed more happiness in the world than 
they have in the state in which they have been? Or suppos- 
ing the reformed nations of Christendom had, from the time 
of the refor mation, been, in ali respeets, in the circumstances 
ef the Romans, for two hundred years before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity in the empire ; would they, in this case, 
have enjoyed more happiness than they have enjoyed from 
the reformation to the present time? I presume it will not 
be pretended. If not, if they have enjoyed more happiness 
than the brave, victorious and polished Rowans, in their best 
and most prosperous limes, we seem to have a clear proof of 
the advantage of Christianity to mankind in this life. 

Tbe consideration that Christianity has been the oeeasion 
of wars and persecutions, is no demonstration that it has been 
on the whole a disadvantage to mankind. Civil government 
has been the oceasion of ten times the wars and oppressions, 
or. if you please persecutions, that Christianity has ; yet it 
will net be pretended that it has, on the whole, been a disad- 
vantage to mankind. EPSILON. 

Theological Mag. 


MR. EDITOR, | 
THE following extract is taken from a journal which I Kept, ona 
tour from Massachusetts to Maryland, in the year 1811. If you deem it wor 
thy of public notice, you are at liberty to publish it. 
JOHN FROST, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Whitesborough 


Marcu 11, 1811.—Stopped at a place by the name of In- 
dian River, in Delaware. Called on Col. Kollock, to whom 
I was introduced by letter. At evening, he invited me to vis- 
it a siek man in the neighborhood, whose condition, he ob- 
served, was in some respects peculiar and interesting. We 
went together. I found him dangerously sick with the drep- 
sy- He says he is a German by birth, the son of an Elector, 
and that the reason ef leaving his country was this: He be- 
longed to the army, and falling out with one of the officers, 
he challenged him te a duel. +» We fought with swords, and 
I killed him, running my sword several times quite through 
his hody!! I was obliged to flee my country. My estate, 
which was large was confiscated.’ F By his conversation he 
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fat 

ah appeared to be a man of good education, Col. Kollock told 
fi me, that he was employed i in Philadelphia as a clerk in the 
i ‘ bank, and some time as clerk in a store. Abouta year ago, 
np he came to this place and engaged in a school. 

at Lasked him, whether he was willing to die. « O yes, (said 
“ he) I woukd be glad my God would take me away this night, 


were I prepared to die. I pray, as wellas f can, that I may 
be prepared—my distress is so great most of the time, that 
I cannot collect my thoughts. But I have been so great a 
Y sinner, | fear there is no merey for me!” I told him he 

must not despair ; that God, through Christ could pardon the 

greatest sinners. * I have been, (says he) very vile. When 
‘| persons have heretofore conversed with me upon religion, J 
| have told them, I did not want more than one day to paek 
up my things and go up stairs; but I have lain here sick on 
my bed these six months, and I am not prepared to zo up 
stairs yet.” Upon saying this, he smote his hands together, 
and wringing them in great agony, he said, « I belonged toa 
society,* in which we called the Saviour the son of , the 
son of ——.” He hesitated, as if afraid to proceed. Then 
lifting his eyes io heaven, in a wild manner, and fixing them, 
as though he saw the dead summoned to judgment, he broke 
out saying, * How can I give account for my conduct !” Then, 
as if anticipating his sentence, he said, « How much I suffer— 
but Oh! the miseries of the damned!! O what can I de!!!” 
Here he was so much overcome, that he could not speak, and 
burst into eonvulsive sighs. 

Ye infidels, is this the end of your boasted philosophy? Is 
' this the conselation your religion affords in the most trying 
A moment of life? Had you witnessed the cries of this miser- 
ie able man, you must have dropped a tear of compassion, and 
ht offered a silent petition to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
| Christ, for your wretched brother! 

I asked him how he thought he should live if he recover- 
ed. He replied, «I have made a solemn promise to God, 
that if he restores me to health, I will devote my life to his 
service.” When I left him, he reached out his band te me, 
ce and with a look not.to be described, he said, «« Pray, O pray 
+ for me!” 


(ges 








* After leaving the room, § was informed by the gentleman who went in 
‘ with me, that in a previous conversation with him, he had told him that he be- 
ny | longed to a society of infidels, which was formed a few years since in Phila- 
delphia. To this society he probably alluded. He further told him that the 
name by which he was known in this country, was not his true name 


i ‘ « A death bed’s a detecter of the heart.”’ 
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GOD IMPARTIAL IN THE PURPOSE OF ELECTION. 





IT is objected to the purpose of.election, That it makes 
God appear partial, and a respecter of persons. 

Partial is derived trom the word part, and implies a self- 
ish regard to a part, in distinction from a disinterested re- 
gard to the good of the whole. A part may either be regarded 
or disregarded, from a desire to promote general good. We 
may separate a limb from the bedy, whose continuance 
would endanger the body; and, on the ether hand, all our 
members may be empleyed in preservinga single limb, whose 
continuance, it is judged, will be useful to the body. All the 
regard which we pay to a part is not partiality. When fire 
breaks out in a city, they may pull down a certain building, 
or they may take peculiar pains to preserve a certain build- 
ing, with a regard to the good of the whole city, and not be 
chargeable with being partial. 

Impartiality, or having no respect to persons, requires 
that all innocent persons should be justified ; but it does not 
require that all guilly persons should be pardoned. Impar- 
tiality does not forbid that the guilty should be pardoned, 
when this can be done in consisteney with general safety. If 
extending pardon to a part of the guilty, is more consistent 
with general good, than extending it to the whole, then this 
is net partiality: But on supposition, that extending pardon 
to the whole of this character, woald diminish the happiness 
of the community at large, it would be a proof of partiality 
if they were all to be pardoned. It is therefore agreeable 
to the common sense of mankind, that while a sovereign has 
no right to put a difference between his obedient subjects, 
he has a right among his rebellious subjects, to extend his 
pardons to as many, or to as few, as he shall judge will con- 
duce most to the benefit and prosperity of his kingdom, God 
is no respecter of persons, because that in every nation, and 
among all the different classes of society, *‘ he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is aecepted of him.” God 
is not partial, because he saves as many sinners, as will pro- 
mote the best good of the universe. ‘This we know, because 
it is said, the Redeemer will see the travail of his soul, and 
be salisjicd. If God were to save one more than would pro- 
mote the best good of the universe, this would be a partial-- 
thing ; it would be a regardiffg of the good of a part, in op- 
position to the good of the whole. God is not chargeable 
with partiality, because that in determining the persons, as 
wellas the number of his elect, both men and angels, he is 
inflaeuced by the most enlarged benevolence. It was not par- 
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tiality to these individuals, but a regard to the greatest geod 
of the universe, which led him to predestinate ihem to eter- 

nal life. If this greatest and most desirable good had re- 
quired, that satan should have been put among the elect an- 
gels, instead of Gabriel, it would no doubt have been so done. 
If God would have been more glorified, and the kingdom of 
holiness made more perfect, by saving Judas instead ef Pe- 
ter, then Judas instead of Peter would have been effectually 
called and prepared unto glory. I thank thee, said Christ, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent. and hast revealed 
them unto babes; Even so, Father; for se it seemed Goon 
in thy sight.—Williston’s Sermons. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 





The gods will grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want: 
In goodness, as in greatness they excel ; 
Ah! that we lov’d ourselves but half so well! 
Dryven. 

IT is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a certain 
self-existence, that the noblest motive for action that ever 
was proposed to man is not acknowledged the glory and hap- 
piness of their being. ‘The heart is treacherous to itself, 
and we do not let our reflections go deep enousi: to receive 
religion as the most honorable incentive to good and worthy 
actions. It is our natural weakness to flatter ourselves into 
a belief, that if we seareh into our inmost thoughts, we find 
ourselves wholly disinterested, and divested ef any views ari- 
sing from self-love and vain-glory. But however spirits of 
superficial greatness may disdain at first sight to do any thing 
but from a noble impulse in themselves, without any future 
regards in this or any other being ; upon stricter inquiry they 
will find, to act worthily, and expect te he rewarded only in 
another world, i is as heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature 
can arrive at. If the tenor of our actions have any other 
motive than the desire to be pleasing in the eye of the deity, 
it will necessarily follow that we must be more than men, if 
we are not too much exalted in prosperity and depressed in 
adversity. But the Christian world has a Leader, the eon- 
templation of whose life and sufferings must administer ¢om- 
fort in affliction, while the sense of his power and omnipo- 
tence must give them humiliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and nnlovely constraint with 
which men of low conceptions act when they think they con- 
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form themselves to religion, as well as to the more odious 
conduct oi hypocrites, that the word Christian does not car- 
ry with it at tirst view all that is great, worthy, friendly, 
generous and heroic, ‘Che man who suspends his hopes of 
the reward of worthy actions till after death, whe can be- 
stow unseen, who can overlook hatred, do good to his sland- 
erer, who can never be angry at his friend, never revengeful 
to his enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit of society. 
Yet these are se far from heroie virtues that they are but the 
ordinary duties of a Christian, 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on the great 
catastrophe of this day,* with what bleeding emotions of heart 
must he contemplate the life and sufferings of his Deliverer! 
When his agonies occur to him how will he weep to reflect, 
that he has often forgot them for the glance of a wanton, for 
the applause of a vain world, for a heap of fleeting past plea- 
sures, which are at present aching sorrows ! 

Hew pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly steps our 
Almighty Leader took in conducting us to his heavenly man- 
sions! In plain and apt parable, similitude and allegory, 
our great Master enforced the doetrine of our salvation ; but 
they of his acquaintance, instead of receiving what they eould 
not oppose, were offended at the presumption of being wiser 
than they. They could not raise their little ideas above the 
consideration of him, in those circumstances familiar te 
them, or conceive that he, who appeared not more terrible or 
pompous, should have any thing more exahed than them- 
selves; he in that place therefore would no longer ineffeetu- 
ally exert a power which was incapable of conquering the 
prepossession of their narrow and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him the dumb, the 
blind, the sick, and maimed; whom when their Creator 
had touched, with a second life they saw, spoke, leaped, and 
ran. In affeetion to him, and admiration of his actions, the 
crowd could not leave. him, but waited near him till they 
were almost as faint and helpless as others they brought for 
succor. He had compassion on them, and by a miraele sup- 
plied their necessities. Oh, the eestatic entertainment, when 
they could behold their food immediately ase to the dis- 
tributor’s hand, and see their God in person feeding and re- 
freshing his ereatures! Oh envied happiness! But why do 
I say envied? as if our God did not still preside over our 
temperate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where full of .mira- 
eles not inferior to this, and though in the midst of those 


* This paper was published on Good Friday 1712. 
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acts of divinity he never gave the least hint of a design te 
become a secular prince, yet had not hitherto the apostles 
themselves any other than hopes of worldly power, prefer- 
ment, riches and pomp; for Peter, upon an accident of am- 
bition among the apostles, hearing his master explain that his 
kingdom was not of this world. was so seandalized that he 
whom he had so long followed should suffer the ignominy, 
shame, and death which he foretold, that he took him aside 
and said, * Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto 
thee :’ for which he suffered a severe reprehension from his 
Master, as having in his view the glory of man rather than 
that of God. 

The great change of things began to dram near, when the 
Lord of Nature thought fit. as a Saviour and Deliverer, to 
make his public entry into Jerusalem. with more than the 
power and joy, but none of the ostentation and pomp, of a 
triumph ; he came humble, meek, and lowly; with an unfelt 
new ecstacy, multitudes strewed his way with garments and 
olive-branches, erying, with loud gladness and acelamations, 
¢ Hosannah to the son of David! Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord!’ At this great King’s accession ‘o 
his throne, men were not ennobled but saved : crimes were not 
remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow medals, hen- 
ors, favors; but health, joy, sight. speech. The first object 
the blind ever saw was the author of sight ; while the lame 
ran before, and the dumb repeated the hosannah. Thus at- 
tended, he eatered into his own house. the sacred temple, and 
by his divine authority expelled traders and worldlings that 
profaned it; and thus did he for a time use a great and des- 
potie power, to Jet unbelievers understand that it was not 
want of, but superiority to, all worldly dominion, that made 
him not exert it. But is this then the Savior? Is this the 
Deliverer? Shall this obscure Nazarene command Israel, 
and sit en the throne of David?) Their proud and disdainful 
hearts, whieh were petrified with the love and pride of this 
world, were impregnable to the reception of so mean a ben- 
efactor ; and were now enough exasperated with benefits to 
eonspire his death, Our Lord was sensible of their design, 
and prepared his disciples for it. by recounting to them now 
more distinctly what should befal him: but Peter, with an 
ungrounded resolution. and in a flush of temper, made a san- 
guine protestation, that though all men were offended in him, 
yet would not he be offended. It was a great article of our 
Saviour’s business in the world to bring us to a sense of our 
inability. without God’s assistance. to do any thing great or 
good; he therefore told Peter, who thought so well of his 
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eourage and fidelity, that they would both fail him, and even 
he should deny him thrice that very night. 

‘ But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter the sequel. 
Who is that yonder buffetted, mocked, and spurned?) Whom 
do they drag like a felon?) Whither do they carry my Lord, 
my King, my Savior, and my God? And will he die to ex- 
piate those very injuries? See where they have nailed the 
Lord and giver of life! How his wounds blacken, his bo- 
dy writhes, and heart moves with pity and with agony! 
Oh Almighty sufferer, look down, look down from thy tri- 
umphant infamy! Lo, he inclines his head to his sacred be- 
som! Hark. he groans! See, he expires! ‘The earth 
trembles, the temple rends, the rocks burst, the dead arise ! 
Which are the quick?) Which are the dead?) Sure nature, 
all nature is departing with her Creator.’ . 


Addison’s Spectator. 


— eS 


INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
A GOVERNMENT A GREAT NATIONAL SIN, 





I AM sensible that Iam entering on a very delicate, and with ma- 
ny a very unpopular subject; and that I shall probably not barely in- 
cur the odium of the avowed enemies of religion, but the censure of 
many of its pretended, and of some of its real friends. Perhaps there 
is no one feature in the constitution of the United States, which has 
been the subject of more numerous encomiums, of more unqualifi- 
ed praise upon both sides of the Atlantic, than this, that it takes no 
notice of, and is not at all connected with religion. It is not difficult 
to point out the quarter from whence these encomiums have, in 
the first instance originated. ‘The placing of all religions, or of all 
sentiments on religious subjects, whether for or against religion it- 
self upon an equal footing, has been the popular theme of modern 
philosophists. By thus degrading christianity to a level with pagan- 
ism, infidelity and atheism, they doubtless expected to be put ina 
better situation to overthrow and exterminate it altogether. It is a 
just matter of lamentation, that so many who are friends at heart to 
the real interests of religion, should have so greedily swallowed the 
pernicious bait that was thrown out to them, regardless of the hook 
which was concealed beneath. This equalizing of all religious opin- 
ions ; this ranging of atheism, infidelity, and blasphemy, side by side, 
wiih the Gospel of Jesus Curist, has been a popular topic, and as 
it is much easier to call hard names, than to produce sound argu- 
ments, the most approbrious epithets have been liberally bestowed 
on all who should dare to dispute the orthodoxy of these sentiments. 
It has been represented as little better than sacrilege for religion and 
government to have the remotest connection together. ‘This prin- 
ciple was avowed, and the most unjuniled toleration of ail religious 
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opinions proclaimed at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion. But how soon was every form of christianity proscribed ?— 
That some of our most zealous advoeates for religious liberty and 
toleration, and our warmest declaimers against any connection be- 
tween religion and government, have nothing less in view than the 
entire banishment of christianity out of the world, as soon as they 
are able to superadd violence to their other modes of opposition, 
cannot admit of a doubt. Should they succeed in the attempt to ren- 
der the christian religion contemptible and odious, the transition from 
that state to actual violence, is natural and easy. A very good pre- 
paratory step towards rendering it contemptible, is, if possible, in the 
first place to rencier the impression universal, that it is a matter of 
such absolute indifference, as to be entirely separated from the case, 
and unworthy of the notice, or even of the remotest attention of go- 
vernment. I have already observed, and I again repeat that I am 
far from attributing any such motive to many, and probably to the 
greatest number of those who espouse the opinion I am endeavoring 
to combat. I could wish however to be able to convince them, that 
the opinion is an incorrect one, calculated vitally to injure a cause 
which they profess to have at heart. In this instance the United 
States are exhibiting perhaps, a new and singular spectacle to the 
world. A government without a connection with religion of some 
sort, is, probably, a novelty, a phenomenon which the world has 
never witnessed before. It is a bold experiment, and one which I 
fear can only issue in national apostacy and national ruin. 

Many plausible arguments have been urged on this subject, which 
have, without doubt, had a powerful effect upon honest minds. But 
it appears to me that they are more plausible than solid, and go to 
support a theory which is both visionary and fallacious. Some of 
the most plausible are—that Curist will protect his church, and 
maintain his own cause, independent of any aid derived from the 
civil powers of the world. hat the christian religion rests on its 
own basis, and requires nothing but fair play, i. e. to be neither coun- 
tenanced or supported, opposed or persecuted by civil authority, to 
cause it to flourish. ‘hat human authority has been generally on 
the side of superstition and error, and may be indifferently used for 
the support of paganism and christianity. ‘These and similar argu- 
ments have been urged with much warmth, and a degree of plausi- 
bility, attended with special care to brand their opponents with the 
charge of intolerance at least, if not with being actuated by a perse- 
cuting spirit. It is granted that civil government has been often- 
times associated with, and the powers of the civil magistrate exerted 
in support of a false religion, as well as persecuted the true. But 
that is no reason why the supreme power of a nation, affecting to 
retain the name of chrtstian, should give no preference to the benev- 
olent, heaven-born system of christianity, above those false religions, 
or above no religion at all. Civil governments have oftentimes 
been very oppressive. Instead of protecting the rights of the citi- 
zens, they have established mischief by cruel and oppressive laws. 
But that is no argument against either the necessity, usefulness, or 
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‘importance of civil government. It is granted that, under the infiu- 
ence of a false religion, christianity has been oftentimes persecuted, 
and that different religious sects, calling themselves Christians, have 
sometimes oppressed and persecuted one another. ‘This may, per- 
haps, be a good reason why different sects of christians ought to be 
placed on an equal footing, as the best mean to cultivate harmony 
and mutual charity ; and to prevent the undue preponderance of 
one sect over another. But it is no argument why christianity it- 
self should be placed upon a level with either paganism or absolute 
irreligion. It is also a glorious truth, and one which, in times of 
trial, affords the best, if not the only ground of support and consola- 
tion to the pious minds, that Curist will protect his church; and 
that neither the malice, power, or policy of earth or hell, shall final- 
ly prevail against it. In the protection of his cause, he is not only 
independent of the civil powers of the world, but where they are 
found in opposition, he will do it in spite of this enmity. ‘The ques- 
tion therefore is not what the great head of the church either can or 
will do, but what is the duty of those nations where christianity has 
been the religion long publicly professed. It does not follow that 
those powers who either oppose, or refuse to lend their aid in sup- 
port of his cause, do their duty, or take that course which Infinite 
wisdom has pointed out to them as proper. Although Christ is able, 
and will actually maintain his own cause, yet he has usually seen fit 
to do it by the co-operation of human means, and of these means 
the countenance of civil rulers, by ranging themselves on the side 
of his religion, and enacting wholesome laws for the suppression of 
vice, and the prevention and punishment of such crimes as are not 
only in opposition to religion, but injurious to civil society, are not 
matters of minor importance. The proposition that Christ will de- 
fend his church, carried to the length which some are disposed to 
extend it, may be urged with equal plausibility against any other 
human endeavors to promote the cause and extend the kingdom of 
Christ, as in favor of such an entire separation between government 
and religion, as is the subject of so much popular declamation at the 
present day. It is no more than an extension of the principle con- 
tended for, to say that Christ will maintain his own cause, independ- 
ent of the preaching of the Gospel, and all endeavors to extend it, 
and of the translation and circulation of the scriptures, and all other 
helps for the promotion of religious knowledge ; and that all these 
things are improper, because effected by the intervention of human 
means. ‘The truth however is, that whenever Christ sees fit to in- 
terpose in a remarkable way in behalf of his church, he always does 
it by the intervention of human means, by raising up and qualifying 
suitabie instruments to carry on his own work. God originally 
brought his people up out of Egypt with a strong hand and an out- 
stretched arm; but he both brought them up out of Egypt and led 
them through the wilderness, by the hand of Moses and Aaron, un- 
der whom the power of the magistrate and the influence of religion 
were combined. He also raised up Zerubbabe! the governor, and 
Joshua the high priest, and no doubt he still makes use of religious 
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magistraies to promote the interest of Zion. Magistrates as such, if 
is said, must carry it with an even hand, i. e. with the utmost impar- 
tiality and indifference with regard to religion. They must, in their 
public capacity, be neither for or against it in any respect. This 
was not a principle incuicated on antient Israel under the immediate 
guidance of inspiration. God ever taught that rebellious people, that 
their national concerns and religion were intimately connected to- 
geiher. Itis not a principle inculeated upon his followers by our 
blessed Lord. He owns no such indifferent characters, either in the 
persons of princes, legislators, magistrates or individuals, but express- 
ly declares, He that is not with me, is against me, and he that gather- 
eth not with me, scallereth abroad. Governments therefore which as- 
sume this attitude of impartiality and indifference with regard to re- 
ligion, will, in the estimation of Him who is to be the judge of the 
quick and the dead, be considered as taking their rank on the side of 
his enemies, as the enemies and persecutors of his cause. When I 
consider the attitude assumed by this nation with regard to religion, 
I cannot but tremble for my country. We still affect to consider 
ourselves as a christian nation ; but where are the evidences of it ?— 
I hope and believe there are many christian individuals among us, 
and that their number is rather increasing than diminishing in our 
country. ‘These may be the means of saving us from ruin. But 
where can we find a single vestige of christianity in our national 
character?) There is none. Whatever character of indifference, 
therefore our national government may have seen fit to assume, as it 
is not for Christ, or a ranking on his side, it must be against him. If 
your national character is wot christian, it is anti-christian, for there 
is no midway. 

The second Psalm is undoubted!y 2 prophecy relating to the Gos- 
pel kingdom of the Messiah, and a waining to princes and rulers of 
their danger in opposing that kingdom. ‘ The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take council together against the Lord, 
and against his anointed, saying, let us break their bands asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall hold then: in derision. Then shall he speak 
unto them in his wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure.”— 
Such is to be the fate of the opposers of Christ and his cause ; those 
who break his bands asunder and cast his cords from them. But 
what is the advice given to rulers that they may escape this right- 
eous indignation? Is it to stand aloof from religion and beware of 
meddling with any ofits concerns? Does he tell princes and rulers, 
that however they may be permitted to be christians in their private 
capacity as men, yet, in their public characters, they must act wilh 
the utmost impartiality between the interest of Christ and of Beiial ; 
or that they must not give the slighest preference to the interests of 
religion, above those of atheism. Nothing like this. On the other 
hand he exhorts them, saying, “ be wise now, therefore, O ye kings; 
be instructed ye judges of the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and 
rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Sou, lest he be angry, and ye per- 
ish from the way, when bis wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed 
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are all they that put their trust in him,” i. e. embrace Jesus Curist. 
Let not merely your hearts, but your power, authority and influence 
be on the Lord’s side. 

The consideration that Christ both can and wil! defend his church, 
independent of the power and policy of the world, ought to have a 
very different effect both upon nations and individuals, from that of 
promoting indifference and inattention to the interests of religion.— 
While it ought to discourage all opposition on the one hand, from 
the consideration that whosoever falicth on this stone shall be brok- 
en, and on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder; so 
the reflection that it is a cause which must eventually triumph, is a 
consideration which ought to animate all to the most vigorous exer- 
tions, and neither give way to despondency or discouragement, even 
when the prospect is the most gloomy. It is therefore a great error 
to suppose that christianity will be the most apt to flourish under 
the indifference or neglect of the civil magistrate. Although the 
condition of the christian church is different from that of the jewish, 
and it is neither to be desired or expected, that christian rulers should 
have all that authority in things sacred, which was once enjoyed by 
the jewish kings, yet if we attend to the prophecies which relate to 
the situation and duty of christian rulers in Gospel times, we will find 
them by no means represented as that indifferent kind of characters 
with regard to religion, which many would wish them to be. I shall 
quote two or three passages for illustration. 

“ And kings shall be thy nursing Fathers, and their queens thy 
nursing Mothers. Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the glory 
of the Lord is risen upon thee. And the Gentiles shal! come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. And the sons of the 
stranger shall build up thy walls; and their kings shall minister unto 
thee. Thou shalt suck the breasts of kings, and thou shalt know 
that I the Lord am thy Saviour and Redeemer.” 

One thing which tended greatly to strengthen the grand apostacy 
was that the kings of the earth gave their power and strength unto 
the beast. ‘The same kings of the earth, i. e. of the Latin earth, or 
Roman Empire, were to have an agency in the downfall of the 
great whore who sitteth upon many waters. They were to hate 
the whore and burn her with fire. Asa counterpart to this agency, 
both in the growth and downfall of the man of sin, it was to be pro- 
claimed at his downfall on the sounding of the seventh angel, that 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ. i.e. as the instrumentality of earthly princes and 
potentates was used in the promoting of this apostacy, so, at his 
downfall, and the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on his ruins, 
the characters of these same earthly potentates would be changed, 
and they would equally exercise their power in subserviency to the 
cause and interest of the Redeemer. Christian rulers may, no doubt, 
do much to promcte the cause of Christ and the interest of religion 
by their example, and blessed be God that our rulers are not abso- 
hutely prohibited from setting a christian example in private life, and 
that a regard for the-christian religion is not as yet considered as an 
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absolute disqualification for office. But I conceive that christiaw 
rulers are bound to countenance and support religion in other ways 
than merely by setiing a christian example. ‘They are not to act 
ihe part of atheists, or of men absolutely indifferent to all religion in 
their pubiic, any more than in their private capacity. While idola- 
(vous nations were steadfast in their false worship, God blames his 
people for apostatising from the true worship of God, and changing 
their glory for that which did not profit. This entire separation of 
every thing which belongs to religion from civil government, and 
the duties of the magistrates from religion, is a changing of the true 
reliziou not for another, but for no religion at all. Indeed it goes 
fo inake magistrates and rulers resemble, in their public capacity, 
Daimel’s wiiful king, who was neither to regard the God of his fa- 
thers, the desire of women, nor any God. 

An idea has been already suggested, which it may not be amiss 
ageia to bring into view, i. e. that if we trace this principle to its 
suurce it will be found to have originated, not in a regard to the puri- 
iy of christianily, or a fear lest it should be contaminated by the max- 
ims of worldly policy, but in a desire to overthrow it. Infidels have 
been both the first and warmest advocates for this unlimited tolera- 
lion; this unrestrained circulation of all opinions for and against re- 
ligion ; and this entire indifference on the part of government, with 
a view to obtain the greater facility to circulate their own: thinking 
no doubt that that art and craft, in the use of which they have proved 
themselves such experienced adepts, would be an overmatch for 
gospel simplicity. Hence their unwearied endeavors to render 
christianity conlemptible and even odious, that it may be the more 
easily suppressed. Men of honest minds and upright intentions, be- 
ing either deceived by their subtiity or not suspecting their real in- 
tentions, have joined in tie popular cry of liberty, toleration, and the 
entire separation of government from every thing that is connected 
with religion. Butit is natural that the fruit growing on such a tree 
should excite suspicion. If religion is unworthy the attention of the 
government ofa nation, a very natural inference is, that it is of little 
consequence in iiself, and that it will loose much of its influence on 
public morals. Have, any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed, 
isa very old objection against religion, and it hath its influence still. 
The progress from indifference to either secret or open opposition, 
or even to persecution, is natural and easy. 

I um sensible that 1 shall be here met with the cry of bigotry, in- 
tolerance, and a persecuting spirit. ‘This cry is without foundation. 
Were I advocating the elevation of one sect of professed Christians, 
io the depression of all others, their might be some ground for the 
clamor. ‘So far is this from being the case, that I have no wish to 
disturb any class of cilizens, whether Jews, Mahometans, or even in- 
fidels, in the enjoyment of their civil rights, while they demean them- 
selves peaceable, much less to elevate one sect of professed Chris- 
lians above another. A portion of real christianity, doubtless, is to 
be found in different sects, and every christian sect holding to the. 
great principles of christian morality, and the future accountability 
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of man, however some of their opinions may be erronecus and even 
absurd, may yet hold to all those principles of religion which are ne- 
cessary to the safety, and connected with the stability of civil gov- 
ernment. All I plead for is, that, as it is impossible for covernment 
to exist without caliing in the aid of religion, so if the christian reli- 
gion is the true relivion, it ought to be acknowledged and supported 
in our national capacity, at least so far as to declare ourselves by 
some public national act, to be a christian nation. But to place a 
system of atheism, or one so near it as to cancel all moral ebligation, 
even the obligation of an oath, and to obliterate all distinction be- 
tween virtue and vice, on the same footing with christianity, is not 
merely to betray the cause of Christ into the hands of its enemies, but 
to unhinge the bonds ef civil society, and to let men loose like Ty- 
gers to devour one another.—Taggarl’s Fast Sermons. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE (LONDON ) MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, MAY 15, 1815. 


DEAR BRETHREN, 

AMONG the various pleasures derived from true re- 
ligion, that which arises from the exercise of Christian benevolence 
is certainly not the least. ‘The consciousness of having done good, 
or the information that good has been effected by others, affords a 
high degree of mental enjoyment. We may reasonably suppose 
that the primitive Christians experienced in a very high degree this 
sacred delight; for as the conversion of the Gentiles formed anew 
epoch in the history of the church, so it opened a new source of 
pleasure to the disciples of Christ. When Peter reported to them 
the conversion of Cornelius and his friends at Cesarea, with what 
exultation did they exclaim, “'Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life!” And when the missionaries sent 
from Antioch returned and announced their success to the assem- 
bled church, how great was their satisfaction when assured that God 
had opened the door of faith to the Gentiles. 

Professing, as we humbly hope, the same faith, and actuated, as 
we trust, by the same Spirit, the members of the Missionary Society, 
formed for the sole purpose of spreading abroad the clorious gospel 
among the heathen nations, are now convened, to hear from the Di- 
rectors the transactions of the past year, which it is presumed will ex- 
cite emotions of pleasure and gratitude, and satisfy every member 
that his prayers and his pecuniary aid have not been offered in vain. 


AFRICA. 


Tur number and importance of our Missionary siations in South 
*Africa naturally direct our first attention to that quarter. ‘The Ia- 
mented death of Doctor Van der Kemp, the increase ef our Mission- 
aries, and the derangements of some of our northern settlements by 
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ne violence of a lawless plunderer, induced the Directors to deter- 
mine on sending one of their own bedy, if possible, to regulate the 
concerns of the Society, and to place them on a proper footing for 
the time tocome. 'They were happy in prevailing on the Rev. John 
Campbell to undertake this labor of love ; with great satisfaction they 
confided in his steady and prudent zeal; and the information they 
have already received of his proceedings has fully convinced them 
that their confidence was well placed. They have the pleasure of 
reporting that Mr, Campbeli reached the Cape (with his associate 
Mr. George Thom, intended for the East,) on the 24th of October 
last. Mr. Campbell’s health appears to have suffered at first, from a 
tedious voyage and the heat of the climate ; but his last letters are 
written with so much spirit and cheerfulness as lead us to hope that 
it is completely restored. He has been favored with the most friend- 
ly intercourse wiih the Colonial Government, and the Society is un- 
der the greatest obligations to his Excellency Sir John Cradock, the 
Governor, who has assured both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Reed, “ that 
every practicable aid, consistent with the expanded views of Gov- 
ernment, will ever be given to advance the real interest of a commu- 
nily, (referring especially to Beihelsdorp,) that professes such sacred 
principles—provided that the indispensable habits of industry and 
useful employment are inculcated with zeal and care, as the most 
important object, next to the concerns of religion.” In these wish- 
es of the Government, we are certain that the Missionaries most 
heartily concur, as is evident by the advances already made in ci- 
vilation and social improvement, particularly at Bethelsdorp: and 
in pursuance of this great design, we are confident that Mr. Camp- 
bell will steadily follow the example of Dr. Van der Kemp, as far as 
his advice and influence can extend, in all our African Missions.* 


* Ina work, written in German, and lately translated into English, enti- 
tled “ Travels in Southern Africa, by Henry Lichtenstein,” some very unjust re- 
fiections are thrown on the late Dr. Van der Kemp, which we cannot forbear to 
notice. Speaking of the Mission at Bethelsdorp, he says “ its utility was lost 
by the over pious spirit, and proud humility of its head; the people,” he adds, 
‘“‘ were certainly daily instructed for some hours in the Christian religion, but 
these instructions made much more impression upon their memory than upon 
their understanding. They could sing and pray, and be heartily penitent for 
their sins, and talk of the Lamb of ato.ement, but none were really the better 
for all this specious appearance. No attention was paid to give them proper 
occupations, and excepting in the hours of prayer, they might be as indolent as 
they chose.” Page 236. 

In refutation of this calumny, we refer to our former Annual Reports and to 
the Missionary Transactions. When this traveller visited Bethelsdorp in 1805 
or 1806, the new settlement was in its infancy, having been commenced only 
in 1802. It was therefore extremely unfair to contrast, as the author does, the 
state of Bethelsdorp with that of the Moravian settlement at Bavians Kloof, 
which had been cultured many years. Our Journals will shew how assiduoug- 
ly and successfully Dr. Van der Kemp and his valuable associate Mr. Read 
(whom the author unjustly styles “an ignorant man,”) attended to the civil- 
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With regard to Bethelsdorp, the Directors have to report that Mr. 
Read, assisted by Mr. Ulbricht, Mr. Smit, Mr. Wimmer, Mr. Bart- 
lett, and William Corner, (the negro from Demarara) continues to 


ization of the natives, so that in the year 1809, the following report was made 
to the Directors py Dr. Van der Kemp and Mr. Reed. 

“ Qur external circumstances are much as nsual. The knitting school still 
continues, but misses its founder (Mrs. Smith.) The number however, increas- 
es and prospers beyond expectation; about 30 children in it have earned the 
whole year their daily food, without touching our funds: and the call for 
stockings and night-caps is more than we can supply, especially of short stock- 
ings or socks, to which the officers of the military service are very partial. 

** The industry of our peopie in general continues to increase. Mats and 
Caffer baskets are made in great abundance, and sold at Fort Frederick, and 
different parts of the country. 

“Considerable traffic in salt has been carried on this year, which our peo- 
ple fetch from the salt pan, pile up in heaps, and is fetched from hence by the 
farmers, who otherwise have often a journey in vain not being able to get fine 
salt, or even in that case prefer to give a reasonable price for it dry, than to 
take it wet from the pan. Our people likewise carry it to different parts of 
the country themselves for sale, and barter for wheat, &c. Soap boiling, saw- 
ing, and woodcutting for waggons, &c. is carried on at a considerable rate, by 
which means they are enabled to earn a good deal of money with the greatest 
ease. Besides this, they earn much by frequent journies to the Cape with the 
farmers. 

“The success of our harvest of 1808, gave vigor to our agriculture, so that. 
in the month of June and July we began again, and have been able to get up- 
wards of 40 sacks of wheat into the ground, besides some barley, rice, Indian 
corn, beans, peas, pumpkins, &c. &c. so that the wants of our poor people are 
more and more likely to be supplied.” 

Let the world now judge of the truth of what the author affirms, page 239; 
**Dr. Van der Kemp, (he says) never turned his thoughts seriously to instilling 
habits of industry into his disciples: but all ideas of their temporary welfare 
appears with him to be wholly lost in anxiety for their eternal salvation. And 
again, “It appears to me that Van der Kemp is of little value as a Missiona- 
ry”—* he is too learned’’—— hence comes his total neglect of husbandry.” — 
What the author says of “ a swarm of Missionaries’ (three or four at most) at 
Rodezand is equally false. He affirms “ that they have introduced bigotry, 
which has very much changed the frankness of character and good-will which 
was once so prevalent here.” The pious Edinburgh Reviewers referring to 
this passage, have kindly improved it by saying, “‘ Both the happiness and the 
morals of the colonists of this district seem to have been injured not a little by 
the intrusion of a swarm of Missionaries.” No. 41, page 64. But it is thus 
that the servants of Christ who forsake all and follow him, must, like their 
apostolical predecessors, “ go through evil report as well as good report ;” but 
** blessed are ye when men shall say all manner of evil against you, falsely, for 
my sake.” The infidel-writers of the present day, disliking Christianity it- 
self seize every occasion to vilify those devoted men, whose sole object is the 
diffusion of it through the world. 
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fabor with his accustomed zeal. The news of Dr. Van der Kemp's 
death deeply affected his congregation ; and Mr. Read, in a letter da- 
ted soon after that event took place, says, “I consider the Society, 
and Bethelsdorp, yea, the whole church, has, by his death, experi- 
enced the severest loss it could have sustained. We are not asham- 
ed to declare our belief that his equal is not to be found upon earth, 
and that he was little behind the chiefest apostle of our Lord.” 

Notwithstanding the removal of this excellent man, religion ap- 
pears still to prosper at Bethelsdorp. In a letter dated August 8, 
1812, Mr. Read says, “ It will afford no small pleasure to the Diree- 
tors and friends of the Society to hear that the Lord continues his 
kindness to Bethelsdorp, and that we have visible proofs that the 
gospel of Christ is the power of God to the salvation of sinners,” of 
which he relates some singular instances, and adds, “ I have baptized 
nine adults since my return from the Cape, and there are many more 
who give us pleasing hopes of their interest in Christ.” 

Mr. Read also says, ‘ We have in contemplation several plans by 
which the expenses are not only likely to be lessened, but wholly done 
away. Indeed, if the Institution continue to flourish as it has done, 
the people will soon be able to support the Missionaries themselves.” 

Mr. Albrecht and the other Missionaries who left Warm Bath in the 
Great Namaquas, on account of the depredations of Africaner, arri- 
ved, after toilsome removals, at the Cape, where they stayed for 
some months. They then took their journey northward, through the 
great wilderness, towards their former residence, and arriving at a 
place called Bezonder Meid, they found a considerable number of 
their former congregation, who had been driven from Warm Bath, 
were again collected. There they had an opportunity of hearing par- 
ticulars of the ase endured by their Namaqua friends, who were 
still persecuted and robbed by Africaner. When Mr. Albrecht and 
the other brethren had with great difficulty reached the krall, called 
Silver Fountain, they were receiyed in the kindest manner by Cor- 
nelius Kok, who earnestly entreated one of the brethren to abide with 
him; promising, after a time, to remove with his large family into 
the country of the Corannas, and settle in the neighborhood of the 
brethren Anderson and Janz. 

On the 13th of April, 1812, it pleased God to remove by death 
that truly valuabe and excellent Missionary, Mrs. Albrecht, formally 
Miss Burgman, of Rotterdam. She was a woman of superior talents, 
of eminent piety, remarkable fortitude and steady zeal. Before she 
left Holland she had, for several years, been strongly inclined to as- 
sist the Missionary cause ; and long Ww aited for a convenient oppor- 
tunity to proceed to Africa having been engaged to Mr. C. Albrecht 
before he left Rotterdam. When she was in England, on her way, 
she gained the esteem and Christian affection of all who knew her, 
who fondly hoped that she would, for many years, be eminently use- 
ful in Africa ; but soon after she had reached the place of her des- 
tination, which, with all its inconveniences, she hailed as the scene 
of her future, self-denying labor, she was driven from it to traverse the 
wild wilderness with uncommon sufferings ; and when, after all, she 
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was just returning as near the spot as circumstances would admit, im 
order to renew the scattered mission, the Lord, who had thus fully 
tried the fidelity of her heart, was pleased to release her from all her 
toils, and admit her to his presence to receive the gracious recom- 
pence of her sufferings in his cause. Her loss is considered not only 
by her afflicted husband and associates as unspeakably great, but by 
this Society at large, who have been thus deprived of a woman of 
uncommon endowments and worth. We are sorry to add that oth- 
cr letters mention the death of Mrs. Krammer also. 

The jouraals of the brethren Schmelen, Ebner, Helm and Sass de- 
tailing their difficulties in passing through the dreary wilderness in 
their way to Bezonder Meid, are truly affecting. Their labors, pe- 
rils and sufferings were peculiarly great. They were sometimes 
without water for themselves or cattle; their oxen, weakened by 
want of sustenance, refused to draw their waggons, and many of them 
died of thirst ; some of their sheep were destroyed by wild beasts ; 
they were without bread for nearly a month, and were in danger of 
utterly perishing in the desert, had not at length Cornelius Kok, who 
was informed of their distress, sent men and oxen to their relief. With 
great joy and thankfulness they joined their friends at Bezonder Meid. 

The Directors are sorry to say that they received no intelli- 
gence for a long time from the Missionaries Anderson and Janz at 
the Orange River; they are therefore unable particularly to report 
the condition of that station; but Mr. Campbell informs us that Mr. 
and Mrs. Messer had agreed to go thither to strengthen it; and Mr. 
Krammer is to go to a krall of Hottentots at a little distance. 

Mr. Campbell has been peculiarly happy in obtaining information 
concerning Madagascar, which he has transmitted to the Directors. 
Mr. Pacalt and others were willing to attempt a mission to that great 
island. 

The Landrost of the district of George, is desirous of a Missionary 
settlement there. Mr. Read, with some of the Hottentots, was at 
that place two or three weeks. Mr. Campbell will determine on 
this matter, when he stops there in his way to Bethelsdorp, as it is 
on the road about mid-way between that settlement and the Cape. 
Mr. Campbell intended to commence his journey thither about the 
middle of February. 

» ‘The state of religion at Cape Town appears to be encouraging es- 
pecially among the soldiers. Mr. Thom preaches to them with 
great acceptance and usefulness; and they have addressed a letter 
to the Directors, earnestly requesting that he may continue at the 
Cape as their siated minister. No sooner had he landed, than a 


quantity of books, to the value of nearly 200/., which he took out of - 


India, were purchased by the soldiers, many of whom are of the 93d 
regiment, (Scots Highlanders.) 

Mr. Milne, the intended assistant of Mr. Morrison, with Mrs. Miine, 
who had arrived safely at the Cape, sailed from thence for the Isle of 
France on the 26th of Jaauary. 

On the whole, we have every reason to hope that the Missions in 
Africa, especially when they shall have been regulated by the judi 
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cious arrangements of Mr. Campbell, will, with the divine blessing, be 
productive of the most beneficial effects.—/ To be continued. ) 
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RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 





Extract of a letter from a clergyman in New-Hampshire to the Editor 
of the Panoplist, dated the 28th Sept. 


“ Pear Sin—Our annual meetings of the New ‘Hampshire Gene- 
ral Association, Bible Society and Missionary Society, were held 
last week at Plymouth. It was an interesting season. The meet- 
ings were well attended. Not only the people in Plymouth, but 
also numbers from the adjacent towns, appeared to feel a deep 
interest in the several meetings, and in the business, which was trans- 
acted. There was manifested a strong desire to hear the word 
preached, and to learn the state of religion at home and abroad.— 
The Bible Society and the Missionary Society receive increasing 
patronage. A spirit of liberality is fast increasing among us. The 
avails of the Cent Institution will be $700, or upwards, the past 
year. If missionaries can be obtained, much more missionary ser- 
vice will be performed for our Society the ensuing year, than in any 
preceding year. Several local missionaries are to be maintained in 
the northern parts of the state. 

“'The Bible Society is extending its operations. An appropria- 
tion of $500 has been voted to aid in translating and printing the 
word of God in some other language, as soon as our funds shall ad- 
mit. It is hoped, that a larger appropriation may be made ere long 
for the same benevolent purpose.” 

** How interesting is the period in which we live! Do we not 
behold the dawn of the Millennium? How animating is the thought 
suggested by Dr. Buchanan, that our nation may have a large share 
in evangelizing the world! Let the pages of the Panoplist be more 
and more directed to this grand object. Let us make more vigor- 
ous efforts to promote the great and good work of the Lord.” 


ee 


ORDINATION. 


Onvatngp on July 7th, over the first church of Christ, in Marcellus and 
Skaneateles Religious Society, the Rev. BENJAMIN RICE: Sermon by the 
Rey. HezexikL Woopavrr, from 2 Cor. v, 20. 


ore 


THE LOVE OF GOD TO MAN. 


Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were every single stick a quill, 

And every man a scribe by trade ; 

To write the love of God to Man, 

Would drain the ocean dry, 

Nor could the earth contain the scroll, 
Tho’ stretch’d from sky to sky.” 
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MEMOIRS OF MISS HANNAH BREWSTER. 
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January 4, 1809.—I am yet a spared monument of divine 
merey, and have been permitted to assemble this day with 
God's children in his house of prayer. O how pleasant are 
his courts of praise. O most merciful Father in Christ, I con- 
fess that in the year past [have violated the covenant which 
I made with thee, and have notat all times practieally said J 
was aiming entirely at thy glory. ‘The world has been trying 
for an entrance into my heart, which is very deceitfal. Lord 
thrust it thence. Help me to bar its entrance, and do thou 
keep me unspotted from the world. Pardon my sin. Unte 
thee, O Lord, [ look and pray that thou in the commencement 
of this year wilt enable me to rise and live to thee in newness 
of life. Keep thou me from every false and evil way. If 
thou shouldst call me from time to eternity before the close 
‘of this year, prepare me for the enjoyment of thyself ufter 
death. 

Aprit.—Gracious God, art thou no nearer to be approach- 
ed? Ordo Iseek thee amiss? Hast thou forgotten to be gra- 
cious? Wilt thoube merciful no more? O Lord, I am con- 
vineed that ** thy hand is not shortened that it cannot save, 
neither is thine ear heavy that it cannot hear, but mine ini- 
quities have separated between thee and my soul.” My sins 
have hid thy face from me. Ohow have I abused thy indul- 
gencies, and been ungrateful for thy mercies! 

DecEMBER 31,—Another year is wafied on the wings of 
time. [ts hours have fled never to return. The transactions 
of the year are past, and cannot be retraced. My works, 
words and thonghts are registered in God's book, to stand. 
till the judgment of the erent day. O my soul how hast 
thou improved ? God’s eoodne ss has run ps arallel with thy mov- 
ments. Has it led thee to repentance? Or dost thou now 
hear the judge, thy saviour say. « I haye somewhat against 
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thee, because thou hast left thy first love?) Remember, there- 
fore, from whence thou art fallen, and repent and do thy first 
works.” 

Although she sometimes complained of coldness and stu- 
pidity, she was certainly favered beyond most christians with 
the light of God’s countenance. After she united with the 
chureh, her zeal for the honor of her Lord did not abate. 
His service was her delight, and she often expresssed a 
strong desire that others might participate in the holy plea- 
sures of religion. She seemed to rise above the sordid mo- 
tives of living merely for herself, or seeking her own salva- 
tion to the negleet of the interests of Zion, and the eternal 
felicity of others. ‘The divine government was an unfailing 
source of joy to her soul. She loved those doctrines, which 
place God upon the throne, and abase creatures in the dust. 
Salvation by grace, was to her a delightful theme of contem- 
plation. She appeared to grow rapidly in knowledge and in 
grave. If she had seasons of dec!ension, in which the pulse 
of spiritual life beat low. it was not so apparent as in most 
professing christians, She seemed to be sensible of her own 
weakness, aud ler constant need of divine support. ‘This led 
her to the throne of grace, to seek for direction in duty, and 
strength to enable her to perform it. Early in the winter 
of 1810, she contemplated spending some time at a boarding 
school, and attending to some of the higher and more orna- 
mental branches of education. Before she had fully deter- 
mined to go. she writes thus: 

Holy Father, if I go away into a strange place, for the 
sake of improving in literature, nay bry progress be great ; 
but while the tree of science flourishes, suffer not the tree 
of life to decay. Use me as an instrument in thy service, 
and thiac shall be the glory forever. 

She finally determined to attend school, and a 
went. During her continuance there, her improvement 
great in those “branches of literature to which her attohtion 
was directed. After her return she again engaged i in teach- 
ing. She had formerly read a portion of the seriptures and 
A prayer. morning and eveniug, in her school, but she now 
deemed it her duty to pray with her scholars, and implore 
the divine blessing upon them. ‘This she continued to do as 
lone as she made teaching her employment. Her deport- 
ment was such as was calculated to recommend the religion 
of her Lord and Master to others. She always appeared to 
rejoice greatly at the enlargement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. After an addition to the church in Cairo, she writes 
in the following manner : 
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God hath done great things for us whereof we are glad.— 
We ought to be thankful for the day of small things. I have 
the most reason to be grateful of any one. When I united 
with this church, there was but one young person who pro- 
fessed religion, and now there are ten. © how thankful 
ought I to be, for so many youthful companions, whe, I hope, 
are truly pious. O my soul, do thou record the goodness 
of the Lord to thee, who eaused a ray of divine light to 
shine into my dark and benighted understanding, while at- 
tending to the sacred supper. O that I might henceforth 
bear in my body the marks of the dying of the Lord Jesus ; 
and aim supremely at his glory. Divine Redeemer, help nic 
to honor thee by walking circumspectly, and may I glorify 
thee in soul and body, which are thine. 

DECEMBER 31.—Praise the Lord, O my soul, not only for 
his goodness to thee, but for the wonders he hath wrought 
the past year. Praise his name for his unfathomable good- 
ness (o this nation. Adore his name for his goodness to his 
church in this town, and bless his name forever for his good- 
ness to thee. Why was I so distinguishingly marked out as 
a trophy of mercy! Some part of the year past I attended 
school where but little was said for the honor and glory of 
my dear Lord: yet I was net suffered wholly to forget the 
rock of my salvation. Through the summer, my school has 
been pleasant, and I have reason to bless Ged, that some of 
my pupils give evidence of piety. Yes, I trust a work has 
been begun in their hearts, which will be earried on till the 
day of the Lord Jesus. | 

JANUARY 1, 18141.—This evening the young people held a 
conference here, in compliance with my request. The reli- 
gious duties were performed with much more ferveney than 
usual. ‘The sermon which was read, was adapted to the oe- 
easion. ‘These were the words of the text, « This year thou 
shalt die.’ QO my soul, contemplate death and see if thou 
art waiting in readiness for thy exit. Art thou not making 
calculations for days to come? With shame and confusion 
I look upon much of my past life. and would form resolu- 
tions of amendment and of living more to the glory of God 
than I have ever yet done if my credulity had not so often 
deceived me. © that I could trust him in confidence, to en- 
able me to perform my vows. And can I bear the thought 
of distrusting him? Heaven forbid. Propitious Saviour, 
help me to cast myself upon thy eare. Enable me to make 
an unreserved surrender of myself to thee, and live to thee 
and none else. May I aim at thy glory in every action.— 
Make me an instrument of doing some good while I am in 
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the world. My own strength is perfect weakness, but I ap- 
ply to thee for strength. Dear Lord, L would not attempt 
to take one step alone, but leaning on thee, would toliow 
where thou leadest, trusting that thou wilt supply my need, 
Fam not my own. Tam bought with a price, a great price. 
@ may my time be spent for thee, and thy glory ever more 
be my highest wish. 

[n the summer of 4814, she was employed in teaching.— 
in the month of September, she was seized with a pain in 
her side attended with a cough. She returned home and 
tarried a few weeks, but was not materially beiter. Soon 
after, her former tuioress invited her to assist in the man- 
agement of her school, which had become too large for her 
to superinternd. She accepted the invitation, but her health 
continuing to decline, her physicians advised her soon after 
to abanden her undertaking and return home. 

She hoped soon to regain her health and again engage in 
the school. But her hopes, and the hopes of her friends 
concerning her, were disappointed. Ler symptoms became 
more alarming. Consumption encircled her brow with sick- 
ly wreath. ‘lhe rose of health forsook her cheek, and was 
succeeded by a death-like paleness. "hese sad omens of ap- 
proaching dissolution, alarmed her friends, and induced thei 
to believe she had not long to remain with them. The pains 
which she endured the former part of her illness were ex- 
treme. She bore them with great fortitude, and exemplary 
patience. God verified his gracious promise, as thy day 
is, so shall thy strength be.” To her, be gaye suffering grace 
in suffering moments, and dying grace in dying moments.— 
She manifested a graet degree of submission to the divine dis- 
posal and often expressing a willingness that God’s will should 
bedone. Her sister, who lived at some distance eame to visit 
her. When she took her leave, she said, «* Hannah, I never ex- 
pect to see you again.” She replied, «if it be the Lord’s will 
that you should not, I am resigned.” During the whole of 
her sickness, she appeared cheerful, and often received her 
friends with a smile. After her arrival at home, she wrote 
but little. The following ere extracts from her papers, with 
the dates affixed to them. 

DECEMBER 25, 1811.—According to our chronology, this 
is the anniversary of that day in which Jesus was born. A 
day, probably eelebrated in heaven, in memory of the Fa- 
ther’s love, and the Saviour’s condescension. O unparallel- 
ed condescension ! that the only begotten Son of God, should 
leave his Father’s bosom, and take upon him our nature to 
gave mankind! Had he net, we must all have perished ; for 
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there is no oiler way in which the divine law could be ho- 
nored and men saved. 

JANUARY 4, 1812.—Is it possible! yes Tam here a monu- 
ment of intinte clemency. Ihave been preserved another 
year. This has been a very stormy, and may I not say, a 
meiancholy day to me? ‘The youth of this town had ap- 
pointed a religious mecting here this evening on account of 
my all health. But the Lord in his all-wise providence has 
seen fit to disappoint me.—May thy dealings toward me, 
teach me the lesson which it is thy pleasure I should learn. 
Soon after this she was reduced very low. She conversed 
with those who came to visit her, as long as her strength 
would admit. She urged them to attend to the things which 
related to their everlasting peace without delay. Espe- 
cially did she urge her young friends to «remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth.” The near approach of 
death did not terrify her. She often spoke of her own dis- 
solution with great composure of mind, and said, it was bet- 
ter to depart and be with Christ, than to remain in this sin- 
ful world. A few weeks before her death, she wrote the 
following address, requesting it to be read at her funeral. 


BRETHREN, SISTERS AND FRIENDS, 

PRORABLY you are all some effected on this oecasion, 
as the call is unto all, «be ye also ready.” But you, with 
whom I was particularly acquainted. cannot have reached 
this place without reflecting that I, with whom you used te 
be conversant, shall speak with you no more forever.— 
Prompted by strong efiections, I feel a desire to speak to 
you this once. Dear Friends, a few months ago, you saw 
me in the bloom of youth, active, sprightly and healthful, 
and during the iliness of a number of months, cheerfulness 
did not forsake me. Death has now closed the seene! Look 
on me, O my friends, and see what death hath done unto me ! 
I cannot see you. These eyes, which have gazed on many 
of you with much deliglit. have lost their ‘Justure. They 
are closed in death and will never more be opened to behold 
objects by the light of this world. ‘hese ears will listen to 
the sound of your voices no more. "This bosom can no more 
heave a sigh for those of you left behind, who are unprepared 
for the scene I have just witnessed. ‘This lump of clay will 
now be consigned to the tomb, there to mingle with its mo- 
ther dust. While life remained, this bosom throbbed with 
gratitude, to the dear friends who exerted themselves in acts 
of kindness during my last il!ness—I now entreat them to 
improve this stroke of divine providence to their own spirit- 
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ualinterest. Do my friends ask yourselves individually, « Am 
I ready to die?) Am I willing that my spirit should take its 
flight into eternity ?”’ ‘Those of you who are still impenitent, 
are not ready, and cannot be willing. Gh how preposicrous 
to live at ease, in such a dangerous situation! Death may 
be sudden. QO let it not be unexpected. Remember few lin- 
ger asI did. Some die without a moments warning of their 
dissolution. Many are taken sick and senseless at the same 
time : and in that manner are hurried into eternity. O give 
ne sleep to your eyes, nor slumber to your eye-leds, till you 
have made your peace with God. As for those of you who 
already believe, your saivation is now nearer than when you 
first believed. You have every thing to encourage you to be 
diligent in duty, and fervent in spirit. 7 trust you will re- 
member the words of our dear Lord, « Wateh, for ye know 
not the hour when the Son of man cometh.” May God Al- 
mighty have mercy on this assembly, the Redeemer save you 
all by his merits and the Holy Ghost sanctify and prepare 
you for heaven.—FakEweL. 

Agreeably to her request, this address was read on the 
day of her interment, to a jarge concourse of people. A few 
evenings before her death, she called her brothers and sister 
to her, and gave them her parting counsels and iastructions. 
She endeavored to impress their minds with the importance 
of early piety, and urged them to attend immediately to the 
one thing needful. Though her bodily strength was nearly 
exhausted, she was blessed with a great degree of mental 
vigor, and enjoyed the use of her reason to the last moment. 
Early in the morning of the 21st of May, her attendants sup- 
posed her to bedying. She did not appear to be ignorant of 
it herself, and turning to a young lady whe had spent the 

night with her, she said, « O seek the Lord.” The family 
was immediately called to her apartment. At first her mo- 
ther supposed it was only a return of faintness, with which 
she had been frequently attacked. When Hannah was in- 
formed of this, she expressed her fears that she should not 
at this time depart. In a few moments, her friends diseoy- 
ered that she was really dying. She then collected the little 
strength whieh remained, and raising her hands and dying 
eyes to heaven, she said, «* Lord Jesus receive my spirit,” 
and then « fell asleep.” 


Fair plant of righteousness, of transient date ; 
Yet full mature thy fall. Refreshed with dews 
Of heavenly influence, warm’d by the sun 
Whose splendid beams illume the moral world, 
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She ripened for the skies ; was then removed 

‘Yo Canaan’s flow’ry mount; where now she stands 
With death!ess verdure crown’d, and blooms amid 
The paradise of God. 


Reader, can you refrain from adopting the language of 
Balaam, ** Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his’’? If ever death was completely disarm- 
ed of his terrers, he was, in the instance above mentioned. 
Her Redeemer in whom she believed did not forsake her in 
her last moments. Whom he loveth, he loveth unto the 
end.” But let it be remembered that hers were not the tri- 
uimphs of infidelity, but of true religion. Infidelity never af- 
forded an instance of sueh dignified composure in death. 
What, think you, buta religion in its origin divine, could ren- 
der a timid female calm and intrepr, in circumstances in 
which the stoutest hearts have trembled? Although this bright 
star in the gospel firmament has set, to rise no more on the’ 
earth; her example like a train of light. still glitters in the 
horizon. Let the eye of the young be directed to it, and be 
exhorted to become followers of her, who through faith and 
patience now inherits the promises. AMICUS. 


—— 


An Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. V. 
(Continued from Page 212 ) 

IN our third Number we gave an account of the estab- 
lishment and early progress of the Colony of Plymouth, 
which was the first of the New-England colonies. ‘The last 
Number consisted of general reflections on the nature and ef- 
fects of religious persecution. We now resume the narra- 
tion, and will give a sketch of the dispensations of Divine 
Providenee in the first settlement of the colony of Massachu- 
setts. "This is the second in the time of settlement, and, for 
population and wealth, has always been the first of the colo- 
mes of New-England. 

The successful efforts of Mr. Rebinson’s congregation, in 
removing to Holland, and thenee to America, for the sake of 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the worship and ordinances of 
God, engaged the attention of all the pious part of their fel- 
low-countrymen. ‘They saw what men, engaged in a holy 
zeal for Ged could do; they saw how such efforts met with 
the countenance of Heaven ; they saw how difliculiies unpar- 
alleled were dissipated by their fortitude and exertions. 
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Many of their brethren in England, who were suffering un- 
der the unabated rigor of religious intolerance, heard indeed 
of their sufferings, but they heard of their prosperity. ‘They 
found that God attended them to their prepared habitation, that 
he had made away for them in the wilderness, that they en- 
joyed the privileges of his service without molestation, and 
that they were laying the foundations of eminent churches of 
the Lord Jesus, upon the pure principles of gospel order. 
The future prospects of the American church opened to their 
view. ‘hese unhallowed shores, which had been, indeed, 
the habitations of cruelty and the seat of the worship of false 
gotls, for ages ; but whieh had never been defiled with Papal 
impositions, and the polluted superstitions ofthe great Apes- 
tacy ; they believed were to become the dwelling place of the 
divine Emmanuel, in the holy communications ‘of his grace. 
While the oppressions of the Ecclesiastical courts continu- 
ed ; while the usurpations of the prelates and the severities 
of the High-Commission remained urabated ; while fresh at- 
tempts were constantly made to enforce the observance of the 
canons and ceremonies ofthe church, the number of non-con- 
formists steadily increased ; multitudes of the best men were 
constantly driven from the service and the privileges of the 
ehureh. While the conscientious non-conformists sought to 
enjoy the pure worship of God, unadulterated with human 
impositions, in private assemblies, the vigilance of blind zeal 
discovered their retreats, and dragged them forth. unfeeling- 
ly, to the light, and to punishmeat. These sufferings, long 
endured, without any prospect of their termination, by a very 
natural effect, impressed upon the non-conformists the deep- 
est sense of the inestimable worth of the pure privileges of 
Christian liberty, as contemplated in the gespel of Christ. 
It is not possible for us, who have never felt the evils of civil 
or religious tyranny, to conceive the nature of their feelings 
upon this subject. We ean best judge of them by the effects 
which were produced. Asa spirit of emigration began to 
prevail in the nation, by which the views of men became 
greatly enlarged. some pious people, persons of enterprise, of 
character, and of fortune, projected the plan of a settlement. 
onthe principles and for the purposes of religion. The char- 
acterand the suceess of the infant eolony of Plymouth, with 
various other considerations, turned their attention to New- 
Iingland. Some of those considerations were the following : 
The country, excepting at the sma!! settlement at Plymouth, 
was wholly unoceupied by Europeans. The natives of the 
country were few, and no great dangers were apprehended 
from their hostility. The “climate and state of the country 
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were such as to present no great allurement to the cupidity of 
adventurers, whose sole object was gain—The abundant 
fisheries of the sea-coast and the rivers, must afford a facility 
of support to the first planters. And, finally, the country was 
thought to be sufficiently distant to avoid the oppressions of 
the hierarchies of Europe. In addition to these, there was 
another motive, which had, with many of them, a very pow- 
eviul influence. ‘Chey knew that the church of Christ was 
first planted in the cast. It had been, for ages, gradually, 
journeying tothe west. ‘They believed this progress not yet 

completed. “Phey saw the holy providence of God awaken- 
ing the spirit of daring navigators to unveil new climes to 
the view.of men, and all in subser rviency to the interests of 
the holy kingdom of Him, to whom is given dominion, and 


glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and langua- 


ges, should serve him.—They believed that the heavenly dove 
would shortly rest on this side of the Atlantic, and here fix 
a loug abode. 
in the year 1606, King James I. granted the whole of 
North America, between 5% and 45 degress of north lat- 
itude, to two companies. The proprietors of the southern 
part being, principally, merchants in Londen, were denomin- 
ated the London Company, and their tract of country retain- 
ed the name of Virginia. ‘The proprietors of the northern 
division being, generally, merchants ef Plymouth, were stil- 
ed the Plymouth Company, and their territory was called 
North Virginia. ‘The name of Virginia had been given to 
the whole country, in the reiga of Elizabeth. In 1614, the 
coasts of the northern district were particularly surveyed by 
Capt. Smith of Virginia, who gave it the name of New-Eng- 
Jand. ‘This name soou became general in the mother coun- 
try. It appears probable, that the Plymouth Company 
would never have done any thing for the settlement of the 
country, had it not been for the suecessful enterprize of the 
first planters of New-Plymouth. ‘Their object was wealth, 
and all their efforts issued in disappointment. Had not some 
more powerful motive engaged the exertions of other charac- 
ters, this fair country might have been, at this day, in the 
possession of the aborigines of America, or subject to the 
tyranny of Papal superstition. It is very doubtfal whether 
the small set(lements, which had commenced in Virginia and 
New-York, would not have been wholly relinquished, which 
had been the event of s.veral preceding attempts, had it not’ 
been for the firm stand made by the pious pilgrims of the 
north. 
2m 
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fn the year 1620, after the departure ef the adventurers of 
Mr. Robinson’s congregation, king James incorporated seve- 
ral noblemen and others, by the name of «© The council of 
Plymouth in the County of “Deven, for the planting, ruling 
ordering and governing New-Kngland in America.” The se 
veral patents of the New-England colonies issued from the 
authority of this couneil. Between the years 1620 and 1¢ 28, 
several small patents were issued trom the Council for Ne wet 
England, granting certain tracts within the limits of 
Massachusetts, and some public attempts were mace for — 
tlements. None of these were permanent. ‘ihe immense 
difficulties attending these undertakings, discouraged auy at- 
tempts which were not supported by a primary regard to the 
honor of God, and a fervent zeal for the advancement of the 
eause of the Redeemer. 

Mr. White, the minister of Dorchester in Englend, a di- 
vine eiiuent for talents and piety, who could not accede to 
all the prescriptions of the ecclesiastical establishnient, as 

early as the year 1624, projected the plan of a plantation in 
New- England, for the purposes of religion, similar, in most 
respects, “to the one already begun at Plymouth. He wished 
for the establishment of a settlement, whither the pious non- 
conformis(s in England might repair, and enjoy those priyile- 
ges which were denied them in their native country. He 
hoped also to see churches established and built up in great- 
ev purity of gospel order, than existedin any which had risen 
from the ruins of Popery. This object he pursued with a 
pious zeal, and with unwearied assiduity. He sent over the 
most a promises to a few individuals who had sat 
down near the entranee of Boston harbour. But these were 
too few to maintain their station. Early in the year 1628, 
several knights and gentlemen purchased of the council for 
New-Eagland, that tract of territory which, afterwards con- 
stituted the colony of Massachusetts. One of these purcha- 
sers was Mr. John Endicot, whe will be further noticed. 
Mr. White, by his influence and exertions, engaged a. num- 
ber of religious gentlemen, in and about London, to unite in 
the enterprize. These purchased shares in the company, 
and hought out several of the original patentees. Some of 
the first purchasers, as soon as they found that a settlement 
for religious purposes was designed, chose to relinquish the 
object. The same reason, however, disposed many worthy 
eharacters to espouse the cause with great ardor. The vrant 
of the council conveyed a title to the soil, and a royal charter, 
investing the proprietors with the powers of civil gevern- 
ment, was obtained in the following year. Soonafter which, 
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the company was organized with their proper officers. In 

the year 1628, previous to the grant of the reyal charter, the 

patentees sent out Mr. Endicot, with a company of about an 

hundred adventurers, to lay the foundation of their intended 

colony. ‘The management of the affairs of the eolony, in 

Ameriea, was commited to Mr. Endicot, who was constitut- 

ed governor of the plantation. A man of unfeigned piety, 

of avcent zeal for the cause of pure religion, of independent 

mind, of intrepid spirit, of incorruptible integrity, of unchang- 

ing patriotism: Mr. Endicot was eminently qualified for the 

important duties which had been assigned him by the com- 

pany, in laying the foundation of a Christian commonwealth. 

No internal eommetions changed his purposes, no dangers 

diverted his designs, ne changes diminished his attachment 

to his people, no adversities shook his confidence and hope in 

God. He perfectly understood the original design of the 

company, to establish a Christian settlement on the pure 

principles of gospel order, so far as they undersiood them, 

and this ebjeet he pursued with inflexible purpose to the end 

of bis life. Mr. Endieot may justly be stiled the founder of 
thai noble commonwealth.* Mr. Endicot, and his compa- 
ny sailed from England to America, in the summer of 1628. , 
They landed on the shore of Massachusetts Bay and com- 

menced the settlement of the pleasant town of Salem. It 
does not appear that any unusual difficulties were encounter- 

ed by the plantation for the first year. In the year 1629, 
soon after the organization of the company under the sane- 
tion of the royal charter, they resolved on a second embark- 
ation for their new colony. Five ships were provided for the 

purpose, and. being laden with eatile and other necessaries for 
the supply oi the colony, with nearly three hundred planters, 
nen, women and children, they sailed from England in May, 

and arrived at Salem in June. ‘They found the settlement 

in tolerably comfortable circumstances, and brought to Mr. 

Endicot a re-appointment to the office of governor. The 

company in England were careful to adhere te their origin- 

al design, and encouraged none to remove to their rising 

colony but sueh as were friends to evangelica! religion, and 

approved of the essential views of divine truth which were 

entertained by themselves. As the plantation now contained 

more than three hundred inhabitauts, one hundred of their 

number removed, this summer and commenced the settle- 

ment of the town of Charlesiown. 


*It is much to be lamented, and it can be assigned to no other cause thana 
want of information, that Judge Marshall, in his excellent history, has gives 
Governor Endicot no other character than that of “ a deep enthusiast.” 
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The company in England, having learned that Mr. Endi- 
cot had effected a lodgement in the American wilderness, 
made all practical exertions for the establishment of their 
plantation in the order of the gospel. For this purpose they 
engaged two eminent divines. Mr. Higginson and Mr. Skel- 
ton, distinguished for learning and piety, both of them suf- 
fering for non-conformity, to lend their important services 
in laying the foundations of the American church. ‘These 
faithful servants of Christ cordially engaged in the great de- 
sign, and, embarking with the second company, arrived at 
Salem in 1629. They and their company, the most of whom 
were persons of eminent piety, experienced the most wel- 
eome reception from Mr. Endicot, and a cordial union of 
Views gave great strength to their exertions. Soon after 
their arrival, they set apart a day for solemn fasting and 
prayer, and for the purpose of uniting in church state. On 
the sixth of August, the persons proposing to unite in church 
relation, gave their public assent toa Confession of Faith, 
and then solemnly covenanted with God, and with each other, 
to walk in the ordinances of Christ. Mr. Higginson and Mr. 
Skelton were then set apart as the ministers of the church, 
the former as teacher, the latter as pastor. Mr: Endicot 
having corresponded with the church at Plymouth, previous 
to the arrival of the second company, and finding an agree- 
ment in their views on the subject of church order, that 
church sent delegates to Salem to unite in this interesting 
transaction, who gave to their new brethren the right hand 
of fellowship. Their Confession of Faith and Covenant were 
drawn by Mr. Higginson. The Covenant begins in the fol- 
Jowing manner: « We covenant with our Lord, and one with 
another; and we do bind ourselves in the presence of God, 
to walk ‘together i in all his ways, according as he is ae 
to reveal himself unto us in his blessed word of. truth.”’* 
This was the first church that was fully organized in ew 
England. The Chureh at Plymouth, the only one of an ear- 
lier date, had not a regular pastor till after this time. 

(To be Continued.) 


—_>--— 


GOD DESIGNS MEN SHALL KNOW THAT HE GOVERNS THE 
WORLD. 

THERE is no instance of God’s conduct more celebrat- 
ed in Scripture, than his delivering bis people from the hand 
of Pharoah and from the house of bondage. He wrought mira- 
cles of merey and miracles of justice, in order to bring about 
that great event. And he wrought both, for the important 


* Mather’s Magnalia. 
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purpose of displaying his supremacy and dominion over the 
world. ‘his God declared to Pharoah, when he said—* I 
will sever in that day the land of Goshen, in which my peo- 
ple dwell, that no swarms of ilies shall be there ; to the end 
thou mayest know that [am the Lord in the midst of the 
earth.” Lord is a word, which expresses authority, and sig- 
nifies Ruler or Governor. ‘Vo know that God is the Lord in 
the midst of the earth, is to know that he not only fills the 
earth with his presence, but also governs it with his almighty 
and invisible hand. And to make men know this, to which 
they are so loth and backward, is the constant design of God 
in the course of his providence. This will appear, if we con- 
sider—That he declares this to be his great object in his con- 
duct. here is no other reason, which he so often assigns 
for his conduct, as this. He gave this reason for the mira- 
cles of his goodness to his own people: «To the end thou 
mightest know that I am the Lord in the midst of the earth.” 
Hie gave this as the reason of the awful displays of his ven- 
geance upon Pharaoh: * For now I will streteh out my hand 
that I may smite thee and thy people with pestilence ; and 
thou shalt be cut off from the earth. And in very deed for 
this cause have I raised thee up, for to shew in thee my 
power ; and that my name may be declared throughout all 
the earth.”” He gave this as the reason of his conduct to- 
wards Nebuchadnezzar: «* While the word was in the king’s 
mouth, there fell a yoice from heaven, saying, O king Ne- 
buchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken, the kingdom is departed 
from thee. And they shall drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field: they shall 
make thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass 
over thee, until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.” But 
it is unnecessary to recite all the places in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which God gives this as the reason of his conduct, 
«That ye may know that Iam the Lord.” We find this 
phrase used in this sense, more than seventy times. Such 
repetitions of the phrase give it a peculiar emphasis, and 
naturally tead us to conclude, that it is indeed God’s great 
- design, in the course of his whole conduct to make mankind 
know that he governs the world. 

It appears also from the manner of God’s governing the 
world, that his great design is, to make men know, that he 
governs it. He governs it like himself, and not like any 
other being, which is naturally caleulated to make men 
know that he is indeed the supreme Governor. In every age 
he has brought about events, which have surprised and aston- 
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ished the world. And his providence every day displays, 
more or less, his unsearchable wisdom and goodness. So 
that * Whoever are wise and will observe these things, evea 
they may know that God governs the world.” Tiis manner 
of governing the world is tvuly divine, and displays bis di- 
vinity to all who will observe it. Here I may observe, in 
the first place, that God goveras in a manner which is con- 
trary to the dictates of human reason. When God had eall- 
ed Abraham from his kindred, and given him not only a ti- 
tle to, but possession of, the land of Canaan, we shou!d have 
heen ready to say, it would have been hest, to have presery- 
ed him and his posterity in the place designed for their na- 
tional residenee. But God saw fit to earry his people into 
Egypt, to continue them there four hundred years, and final- 
Jy earry them back, through hosts of enemies, and streams 
of ':'ood, to the place, where they were once happily seated. 
A thousand instances of this nature might be mentioned, in 
which God orders things contrary to the dietates of reason in 
short sighted creatures, and all sueh instances of the divine 
conduct serve to make men know, that the world is govern. 
ed by a Being who has wisdom superior to their own. 

Again, God governs fhe world in a manner contrary to the 
expectations of creatures. Men are constantly looking for- 
ward and expecting that certain particular events will take 
place. And very often they imagine they see good grounds 
for their expectations. ‘They observe previous natural eaus- 
es, which they conclude will produce the expected effects. 
They lay their account, that the race will be to the swift; 
the battle to the strong; wealth to the industrious ; and lon- 
or to men of wisdom and merit. But God in his conduct, of- 
ten disappoints such expectations. Every day is a day of 
disappointment to thousands. Things are constantly taking 
a new and unexpected train ; and no event is certain until it 
takes place.—Time and chance are perpetually disappoint- 
ing the most strong and well founded expectations No man 
knows what even a day may bring forth. God governs the 
world so absolutely, and so contrary to human expectations, 
that the most eareless observer might see his hand in the 
common course of his providence. Besides, 

Ife governs the world eontrary to the desires of men. 
They wish he would bestow more good, and send less evil. 
They wish he would prevent some events, and bring others 
to pass. They wish he would spare some lives, and destroy 
others. They wish, in a word, that he would consult 
their desires, in all the dealings of his providence. But he 
governs all things after the counsel of his own will, and pays 
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no regard to the desives of men, whieh are inconsistent with 
his wise and gracious designs. 

‘uus Ged crosses the reason, the expectations, and desires 
of iis creatures, in the course of his conduct, by which he 
means to make men know, that he is the Lord. 

Tt may be well to enquire why it is his great design, in the 
course of his conduet, to make men know, that he governs 
the world. In answer to this important enquiry, I would ob- 
serve, 

4. God means to make men know that he governs, to give 
them just views of himself. They will never attend to his 
character, until they realize his governing providenee. So 
long as they view God in heaven, and not in the midst of the 
earth ; so long as they feel that he has no concern in govern- 
ing themselves, and the world in which they live, they have 
no disposition to leok into his charaeter. ‘They are willing 
to admit there is a God, who made the world, while they 
imagine he has renounced the government of it. And they 
feel little concerned whether he is great or good. ‘They de- 
sire not the knowledge of him, but choose to cast him out of 
their thoughts. So Pharaoh felt when he was ignorant of 
his governing providence. ‘ And Pharaoh said, who is the 
Lord, that I should obey his voice to let Israel go? Iknow 
not the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” There is noth- 
ing will awaken men’s attention to the divine character, but 
the divine conduct. When they find that God is really con- 
cerned in disposing of them, and others whom they regard, 
then they feel interested to know his character. Then they 
are ready to enquire, whether his pewer is irresistible, his 
wisdom unerring, his goodness universal, his justice inflexible, 
and his designs eternal and immutable. His character be- 
comes as weighty as his hand,!which dispenses good and evil 
among his ereatures, The moment men find themselves in 
ihe hand of God as the clay is in the hand of the potter, 
they begin to learn the divine character, and this is their 
erand study day and night, and nothing ean divert their 
ininds from the interesting object. ‘They want to know, what 
will please him, and what will displease him. They want to 
know whether there is any possibility of frustrating his de- 
signs, or of getting out of his hand. His character, and con- 
duet. and designs become more interesting, than the charac- 
ter, the conluet, and the designs of all odhen beings in the 
universe. This God knows will be the effect of making men 
know, that he governs. And for this reason, among others, 
he makes it his great chject, so as that this instruction may 
be given to men. Hie would have tllem know himself and he 
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accordingly manifests his governing hand, to awaken the 
tention of stupid, sinful creature . ‘* the character oi se ir 
great Creater, anti absolute Sovereign. This leads ie to 
pring 

. It is the great object of God in all his conduct, te make 
men know that he governs. in order to give them just views 
of their own character. ‘Though men are saturally encoies 
to God, and to all good 3 tho ol their “see ts are fui! of evil 
and totally destitute of every holy and benevelent afi-ction, 
yet they are very ignorant of their total corruption, and can 
hardly be persuaded to believe it. Indeed, they will not be- 
lieve when they are only told of it by the word of God. Whey 
eall all the descriptions of their hearts in question, wich 
they find in the bible; and will not suffer themselves to be- 
lieve that they are mortal enemies to their Creator, and to 
every other being, who stands in the way of their happiness, 
But when they are made to know that there is a Gud, and 
that he absolutely, supremely, and universally governs, they 
begin to become acquainted with their hearts, and find by 
most sensible experience that their carnal minds are enmity 
against God, and will not have him to reign over them. 
Men find no difficulty in submitting to necessity, but they tind 
great difficulty in submitting to Divinity. No man ever knew 
his own heart, until he saw God, and saw him asa sovereign, 
who will have mercy on whom he will have merey ; and who 
will save or destroy, according to his own pleasure. This 
God knows. and therefore he aims in his eenduct, to make men 
know that he governs. This knowledge will find their hearts, 
and make them aequainted with themselves, As soon as they 
know. that God governs the world with absolute sadiidedeliie, 
they feel that they are not his dutiful subjects, but real ene- 
mies to his character and government, tis suflicient for 
God to discover his governing hand and heart to the world, to 
make the world feel the corruption and matignity of their 
own hearts. And for this purpose he aims. in his conduet, 
to let men see his governing hand, and realize their state of 
absolute subjection. For nothing short of this ever did, or 
ever ean make them acquainted with their true character. 

3. It is the great object of God, to make men know, that 
he governs, bee: ause, thus they will become acquainted with 
their real condition. ‘They are naturally as ignorant of their 
eondition as of their character. Theugh they are sensible, 
that they are not so good as they might be; yet they are 
not sensible, that their condition is so bad as it is. They 
live in ease, and ery peace and safety; and say to-morrow 
shall be as this day and much more abundantly. While they 
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see not God’s governing hand, they have peace and hope. 
So it was with Pharaoh: when God’s governing band was 
out ef view, he had respite. He felt easy and safe. And 
nothing but new appearances of God's governing power and 
sovereignty could make him feel his danger. ‘This, indeed, 
from time to time, brought him to feel his dependence, and 
to plead for merey. When he felt (hat he was in Ged’s hand, 
he fled to Moses to pray him out of it. He found no safety 
in God, whoin he had despised, and against whom he had op- 
posed himself with all his heart and all his might. The 
case is precisely the same now with mankind. ‘They will 
not realize their perishing condition, until they feel that 
they live, and move, and have their being in God, who 
can save or destroy them, just as he pleases, and that none 
ean deliver them out of his hand. Their knowing that 
there isa God; their knowing their own character; their 
knowing that there is a heaven and hell; and their know- 
ing that they must take up their everiasting abode in a state 
of perfect happiness or complete misery, will net make them 
see their deplorable condition. For they may see all these 
things, and yet not see their real danger. which rises from 
their being absolutely in the hand of God, who can and will 
govern their hearts, as well as their external state and con- 
dition. It is only a sense of this, that cuts off all hope in 
themselves, and makes them despair of help from all beings 
but God. 

4. God aimsto make men know, that he governs, beeause 
this isa necessary means for exciting Christian affections. 
‘They ought to rejoice, that he reigns, and that they and all 
other beings are in a state of abselute dependenee and sub- 
jection. But they must realize his supremacy befere they 
ean rejoice in it. They must. feel their dependence. before 
they can exercise true submission and confidence. In short, 
they must realize, that God governs, before they can exer- 
cise any rightiaffections towards him. But when they real- 
ize his universal presence and government, they have an op- 
portunity of feeling aud expressing every holy and religious 
affection. It is only i in view of God asa Governor and Seve- 
reign, that men can fear and submit and obey and worship 
before him. It is necessary, therefore, that God should 
make them see him in this light, in order to lay them in 
humble and cordial prostration at his feet. In this view of 
God angels fall down and worship before their Maker. It 
was in this view of Ged, that Moses and the Israelites paid 
their religious homage and praise before hina, at the side of 
the Red Sea. And it is only in this view of God that men 
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ean and will now submit and worship before the Lord in the 
midst of the earth. It may be added, 

5. Another reason why God means, in his conduct, to 
make men Know that he governs, is to excite right feelings 
towards all the creatures and objects around them. ‘Ihe 
earth is the Lord’s and they that dwell in it. Ged is the 
owner of the world and he governs it as his own. He is, as 
he says he is, * the Lord in the midst of the earth.” ‘The 
world looks infinitely different, whea it appears to be in God's 
hand, from what it does, when it appears to be in the hands 
of men. And it is utterly impossible te see any creature, or 
any object in this world, in a true light, without secing that 
ereature and that object in the hands of God. Pharaoh nev- 
er saw himself, nor his subjects, nor his kingdom in a true 
light, until he saw them all at the absolute disposal of God. 
Thea they appeared as vain, impotent and empty as they 
were. And men now can have no just view of themselves, 
and the world in which they live, until they know that God 
is the Lord in the midst of the earth; or that he fills and 
governs the world. ‘Therefore, in order to bring them to 
right feelings towards themselves and their fellow creatures 
and all surrounding objects, God in his conduct aims to make 
them know, that he is the Lord in the midst of the earth ; 
and governs all things after the counsel of his own will. 

Since it is the great design of God in his conduct to make 
men know that he governs, it is evident that they are ex- 
tremely unwilling to know this truth. They are eapable of 
knowing this truth; for it requires nothing but to distinguish 
the cause from the effect. ‘his they can easily distinguish 
in ten thousand other cases, in which they desire to make the 
distinction. But if they are capable of knowing that God 
governs ; then there must be some other great obstruction in 
the way, which renders it necessary for him to make such 
great and constant exertions, to bring them to the knowledge 
of it. He makes no unnecessary exertions. He must, there- 
fore, see it necessary to use so many methods as he does, to 
make men know that he governs. And this neeessity ean 
arise from nothing, but their unwillingness to know that he 
is the Lord in the midst of the earth. Besides, we find from 
observatio, that men are more unwilling to know that God, 
reigns than to Know any thing else concerning him. They are 
more willing to know that he exists than to know that he gov- 
erns the world. They are more willing to know that he posses- 
ses all divine perfections. than to know that he governs the 
kingdoms and natiens and families of the earth. And they are 
even more Willing te know that he has decreed all events, than 
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to know that he worketh all things after the counsel of hi sown 
will. An obstinate unwillingness to know that God governs all 
his creaiures and all their actions. by his constant, powerinl 
and irresistable agency is common to all mankind, ‘This is 
true of Philosephers ; as is evident from their opinions en this 
subject. ‘This also is evident from the opinions of many Di- 
vines, and from the native character of all mankind, For they 
have * the carnal mind which is enmity against God ;” and 
which renders them extremely unwilling to know that they are 
hoiden with all their concerns in his holy and sovereign hand. 
In view of this subject we may see the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, in some of the most dark and extraordinary dis- 
pensations of his providence. God has done a great many 
things in the midst of the earth, which, in the opinion of 
men, have spread a cloud over his wisdom and goodness, and 
which have led many to call these in question. But the end 
proposed will explain them, and discover the wisdom and 
goodness ofall his conduct. God’s placing Adam at the head 
of his posterity has been thought to bear hard upon his wis- 
dom and goodness. But if he meant to make men know that 
he governs the world, he could not have taken a wiser and 
better method to produce this effect than to suspend the mor- 
al character, and consequently all the concerns of mankind, 
upon the probationary conduct of the first human being. 
God’s drowning the old world, dispersing mankind at Babel, 
burning Sodom, his conduet towards the Egyptians, the Is- 
raelites and the seven nations of Canaan, were suited to make 
it known throughout the earth that he governs the world. 
The same effect is evident from his humbling the monarch of 
Babylon, his delaying to bring Christ into the world for so 
many ages, and the dispersion of the Jews. His conduct 
in raising, prospering, abasing and destroying nations is 
suited to make men know that he is the Lord in the midst 
of the earth. And his conduct in peculiar favors and frowns 
towards individuals answers the same purpose. All such 
dispensations of providence, as are most contrary to human 
reason, expeetations and designs display the wisdom and 
goodness of God in an evident and affecting manner; since 
he intends, ‘or most important reasons, to make men krow 
that he governs throughout the earth and works all things 
after the counsel of his own will. Sinee God. for the reasons 
that have been given, means to make men know he governs, 
we see why they live so easy and secure in sin. It is because 
they do not realize that he reigns.—The prophet gives this 
reason for the conduct of such men, as were settled on their 
Jees :-—* They say the Lord will not do geod, neither will he 
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do evil.” —_ the apostle assigns the same cause of the 
same effeet: «© There shall come sceffers in the last day, 
Walking after their own lusts, and saying where is the prom- 
ise of his coming, for since the fathers teil asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation.” 
And all sinners are disposed to feel no fear nor concern re- 
specting God so long as they can hold fist the deceit, that he 
has not the entire conirol of themselves and all their inter- 
esis, 

tt should be the great object of religious instructors to 
make men know that God reigns. They ought to preach 
such doeirines and in such a maaner, as will answer this pur- 
pose. And if they are taught and guided by the word, and 
the spivit, and the providence of the only living and true God, 
it will be their chief and constant objeet, in all their religious 
instructions, to make men know. that the counsel of the 
Lord shall stand and that he will do all his pleasure. For 
of him, and through him, and to him are all things : to whom 
be glory furever.—Con. Evan. Mag. 
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RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 


Clerus. THIS being the last Conference of the year, I 
have thoughts of attending to the discriminating difference 
between the genuine spirit of religion, and that which is 
specious and spurious. 

Eusebius. No subject, sir,can be more desirable, and use- 
ful: for we are strangely prone to put darkness for light, 
and even to court the most dangerous delusion. 

Theophilus. Lam heartily glad the conference takes this 
direction; for it is manifest, as we advance in the study of 
theology, that we are impressed with the necessity of ascer- 
tainine the difference between holy and sinful affections. 

Lucinda. Great attention to the difference between genuire 
/ and spurious exercises is requisite in theory, but the greatest 
| in practice. O how dangerous to conclude that our hearts 
are right when we are wrong! J approve the subject in eve- 

ry point of view, and hope we shall derive the greatest ad- 
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| Vantage frem it. 
| Theophilus. Please, siv. to define religion in a simple man- 
ner. 


Clerus. It is loving God with all the heart, and our fellow- 
creatures as ourselves. 

Theophilus. Lam sensible this is a summary definition ; 
for it corresponds with Christ’s exposition of the law. But 
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why are we requirsd to love God supremely, and our fellow- 
creatures with the love of equality ? 

Yierus. Because God is infinitely great and infinitely ex- 
cellent ; and because one man or one soul is as valuable as 
another. 

Theophilus. Is this the import of your observations, that 
it is our duty to love and estimate beings and objects aec- 
cording to their worth and excellency? 

Clerus. It is; and if we operate by this rule strictly, we 
shail be approved ; for it is the golden rule, requiring that 
impartial love which worketh no ill to its neighbor. 

Leander. But am L required to love the souls of my two 
neighbors more than my own soul? 

Theophilus. Ave you required to love millions of souls, 
yea, all the souls in the universe, more than your own ?— 
Ought you not to imitate Christ in your love? And does 
not he love millions of souls more than one? 

Leander. He surely does; but what is the happiness of 
millions to me, if I an: not happy too ? 

Theophilus. Is this your question? What is the happi- 
ness of millions good for, if you shall be made miserable for 
your disobedience? Is heaven of no value because there is 
a hell? 

Leander. This is not my meaning. 

Theophilus. Is this then your meaning ; that the happiness 
of heaven is of no value because the reprobates rejected it 
and are miserable ? 

Leander. I must confess this seems to be the consequence 
of what I have advanced. But can it be right? 

Theophilus. It cannot. For the happiness of the universe 
is the only reason which can be assigned for the existence of 
the universe. If neither God nor his rational creatures were 
happy, we can give no reason for their existence. Except 
for the sake of enjoyment the universe of intelligences is good 
for nothing. 

Leander. This being true, that *njoyment is the end of 
being, which I eannot deny, on reflection, it follows that I 
am obliged to love all beings and objects according to their 
value. Consequently, the estimation which I must make of 
myself is very ineconsiderable. For compared with the in- 
telligent universe I am like vanity and nothing. 

Clerus. I am glad to find, Leander, that your mind is so 
easily impressed with the theory of truth. It is hoped your 
heart corresponds ; for while we know and oppose the will 
of God we stand on dangerous ground. But O how divine- 
ly exeellent to harmonize with all holy beings, in estimating 
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all objects according to their worth, and in realizing the con- 
sequent enjoyment. 

Maria. Religion, agreeebly to this view of things, is im- 
partial, disinterested affection. 

Paulinus. Yes, my sister, it is, and what other alternative 
ean be named? 

Maria. I have been taught that no affection is disinterest- 
ed, and that self love is the basis of virtue and the sole prin- 
ciple of action. 

Paulinus. If self love is the only principle of virtuous ac- 
tion, what is the principle of vicious action? For between 
self love and disinterested love there is no medium of moral 
action. ‘There is no third kind of moral action, which is 
neither selfish nor unselfish. ‘The moral interest of the uni- 
verse and that of the individual are the oniy moral interests 
of men. Public interest and private, comprise all moral in- 
terests. ‘There is no alternative. Hence Cirist says, « He 
that is not with me is against me.” 

Maria. f am not able to describe a third object of action 
which is neither of a public nor a private nature, but it ap- 
pears that we act from the principle of self love. 

Paulinus. And does it not appear to sinners that they are 
influenced by self love ? 

‘Maria. I suppose it does; for they are manifestly desti- 
tute of any other principle of action. 

Paulinus. But, pause a moment Maria, is there no differ- 
enee between the object of sinners and christians: Is the 
sinner’s motive, and the saint’s motive the same? What 
then is regeneration? And what is the real difference be- 
tween the friends and the enemies of God ? 

Maria. I yield the point. Self love i- not the principle of 
holy action. It is the principle of sinful action. For self 
enjoyment, or selfish gratification is the supreme object of 
the wicked. They are lovers of their own selves, lovers of 
pleasure rather than lovers of God. But what are we to 
understand by disinterested affeetion ? 

Theophilus. By disinterested affection we mean that which 
is opposed to selfishness ; but we do not mean that disinter- 
ested affection is destitute of a valuable object, for it embra- 
ces the most glorious inicrest inthe universe. Disinterested 
affeetion has for its object the glory of God, or the greatest 
happiness of the intelligent system. 

Maria. Well. if disinterested affection does not consider 
the subjects of it indifferent to the best of all interests, I have 
no objection to the phrase ; for I believe, and TI trust. know 
by experience, that the love of virtue sublimes the soul and 
fills it with the most excellent enjoyment. 
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Theodore. 1am glad, dear sister, that you love the reli- 
gion of Ulrist, which is impartial and seeketh not her own. 
And why good people of iatormation are so averse from the 
word disinterested, | cannot tell. For after the most ele- 
gant writers, while deseribing an excellent character, have 
improved every other tint, they will add the epithet disinter- 
ested. The disinterested character is the most dignified.— 
Such was Christ, and such was Paul. They sought not their 
own, but the glory of God in the salvation of souls. But 
how are the lovers of their own selves tr ated by the yoice 
of reason and the pen of inspiration? Are they not erimina- 
ted and despised? Who can trust the subject of supreme 
self love? And who cannot trust the subject of disinterest- 
ed affection? Even the wicked are frequently constrained 
and impelled to appiaud the impartial actions of the virtuous. 

Lucella. 1 love to attend to these discriminations between 
the righteous and the wicked. For the theory of self love 
appears as black as midnight, with all its gloomy concomi- 
tants, and the theory of disinterested love shines like eternal 
day. ‘he theory of inipartial love only, is the theory of 
heaven. No system of theology, except this, corresponds 
with the operations and character of God. But what are 
the consolations of those who love the glorious things of 
God’s word and have no evidence of their love. 

Clerus. ‘The only zround of conselation is this, that the 
Lord reigns. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right, 
is their sheet anchor. 

Lucella. Can they be reconciled to a separation from 
God’s presence, for the sake of advancing his glory? 

Clerus. They cannot choose evil for the sake of evil ; this 
is impossible ; but they can say, with Christ, in a submissive 
manner: *Ifit be possible let this cup pass; but thy will, 
© God, be done.” Ver the friends of God, whether they 
have evidence of their love or not, accept the punishment of 
their iniquity and unreservedly commit themselves to his dis- 
posal. 

Eusebia. But how do the character of Christ and the 
atonement appear to persons in this humble, penitent, and 
submissive posture ? 

Clerus. The most excellent and glorious; and blessed be 
God there are but few who lie Jong at his feet without en- 
joying the light of his countenance. ‘The dark night of the 
renewed soul does not remain. It is soon dispelled and sue- 
ceeded by the light of day, and the cheering smiles of the 
Redeemer. Sorrow may continue for a night: but joy 
cometh in the mersing. God humbles his chosen to give 
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them the advantage of exaliation. He wisely puts his chil- 
dren into the dust to find their j jewels. Before honor is hu- 
mility, and before deliverance is submission. No child of 
God is lost in the dust. 

fusebia. lt is manifest that religion is impartial affection 
and that the object of religious affection i is the highest hap- 
piness of the universe. lt is also equally maniiest that the 
friend of God, whether he has evidence of his friendship or 
not, is unreservedly deveted to his wil He feels that he 
deserves nothing exeept God’s wrath, and while he expeets 
nothing else. in consequence of darkness of mind, he says 
from the heart, the will of the Lord be done, E shail not be 
injured. 

Pauiinus. If this is the inspired theory of religion, what 
shall we think of the theory of universalists and others, who 
hold that the happiness of man was the ultimate and chief 
end of God in his creation ? 

Theophilus. Lt is impossible to conclude that their theory 
isright. We must conclude that it is very erroneous and in- 
jurious to souls. For if the chief end of God in creating man 
was man’s happiness, all men will be saved; and man has 
nothing to do, except to act the part ofa self lover and seek- 
er of his own felicity. 

Theodore, I don’t see but you are correct in your infer- 
ence: for ifthe happiness of man was God's chief end in cre- 
ation, the theory of disinterested religion is spurious, and the 
theory of self love or scif gratification must be adopted and 
advocated. All those, therefore, who believe that the hap- 
piness of creatures was Godd’s principal motive in creation, 
to support the shape of consisteney, must also commence uni- 
versalists and believe that all will be saved. For can any 
one suppose that the Almighty will be finally disappointed ? 
Did God create all men for the sake of their own happiness, 
and will he not make ail finally happy? We cannot reason 
differently, for God is infinitely able to exeeute his purpose. 
If this is not according to the theory of self love, I hope our 
instructor will correct us. 

Clerus. I do not see but your observations are correct and 
just ; and L have thought that all the advocates for the theo- 
ry of self love, whatever style they assume, to be eonsistent 
with themselves and each other, must style themselves uni- 
versalists, or infidels. For private happiness is their su- 
preme object. The infidel is a self lover. The universalist 
is a self lover, and the difference hetween these and all oth- 
er theoris(s who discard disinterested affection is merely ne- 
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Paulinus. But, Sir, you make me tremble; are all those 
men who talk and preach so much about the atonement and 
the love of Christ to be reputed no better than universalists, 
if they discard disinterested affection ¢ 

Theophilus. Not a whit betier, provided their hearts cor- 
respond with their theory. For they oppose the doctrine of 
the gospel, and hold that we cannot love God till we know 
that he is our friend and will save us from future misery. 
They stupidly believe that Christ died in a particular man- 
ner for them, and they love him as their saviour. The faith 
of the Methodists and many others is of the same descrip- 
tion. But Christ says, « Ifye love them that love you what 
profit have ye? «‘ What do ye more than others?” All self 
love christians are in Christ’s estimation no better, than the 
selfish publieans and sinners. 

Philo. But this greatly reduces the number of hopeful 
christians, and may appear rather uncharitable. 

Theophilus. Rather say, Philo, that the inspired theory re. 
duces the number of christians. For if the hearts of these 
self love theorists are like their heads and sentiments, they 
are but nominal christians. For they love God and Christ 
merely for the sake of the loaves and other private benefits. 
However, I have more charity for some of these theorists, 
than to believe that their hearts correspond and harmonize 
with their sentiments. It is possible fer a man to have a 
good heart while he wears a leprous head. But 1 am afraid 
to give much scope to charity on this ground. For a good 
man is sweetly influenced to approve and embrace good sen- 
timents. Though many men understand the truth and de 
not love it, yet those who love the truth generally under- 
stand it or readily perceive it when fairly stated. 

Philo. What shall we think of the Calvinistie theory ? 

Clerus. Generally speaking, it corresponds with the bible. 
Real Calvinists have just views of God and his operations ; 
and of man in his original, lapsed and restored state. The 
great design of God in creation, providence and redemption ; 
the deerees of God, the nature of divine love, the nature of 
holiness and sin and the mediation of Christ, are advanta- 
geously displayed by Calvinism. There is, in a word, more 
of the jointed, connected, contents of inspiration delineated 
by informed Calvinists, than by all other theorists of contra- 
ry sentiments. For to those who diseard Calvinism, the bible 
is a sealed book. 

Philo. You speak, Sir, of real Calvinists with the air of 
discrimination: pray inform usa little about other Calvinists. 
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Clerus. By others, 1 mean those men who style themselves 
moderate Calvinists, because they like the name while they 
dislike the thing. 

Philo. But is it fair and honorable for divines to act in 
this manner ? 

Clerus. Judge for yourself. I judge no man: I only state 
facts. For my part were I displeased with the thing, I 
should not accept the name. For names with common peo- 
ple, stand for things. Surely, self love theorists have no 
right to call themselves Calvinists. For if we accurately 
examine, we Shall find at bottom no alliance between the dif- 
ferent theories. 

Philo. What is there in Calvinism which self love theo- 
rists cannot adopt consistently ? 

Clerus. They eannot adopt the doctrine of total depravity ; 
the doctrine of special grace ; the doctrine of disinterested 
affection and unreserved submission; the doctrine of God’s 
decrees, and the final perseverance of the saints, as contain- 
ed in the bible and explained by real Calvinists. All these 
cardinal doctrines they dispute and discard. What elaim then 
have they to the name of Calvinists?) For the intention of 
names is to represent things. 

Philander. Is it not for a lamentation that there are so 
many different theories of theology? For some of them must 
be erroneous. 

Theodore. It certainly calls us to mourn over Zion. For 
it operates like the con‘usion of tongues. What one theory 
styles good, another styles evil ; what one denominates light, 
another denominates moral darkness. 

Philander. Low is it possible for teachers of morality and 
preachers of the gospel even to dream that self love is the 
basis of religion? For what is more evident than that all sin- 
ners are the subjects of self love in all their transactions ? 
Self love is the source of pride ; for a man is proud of himself 
or his acquisitions. Self love is the source of dishonesty; for 
men are dishonest because they love their own advantage, ra- 
ther than their neighbours. In a word, we shall find on exa- 
inination, that self love is the root and essence of all sin. A 
person can no more sin while destitute of self love, than he 
can see while destitute of eyes. 

Leander. But they tell us that self love is virtuous when 
under proper regulation. 

Theodore. And why do they not tell us also that certain 
degrees of cold are heat, and that certain degrees of dark- 
ness are light? For tiiese sensations are not more diverse in 
their nature, than the objects of selfish and unselfish love. 
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The disinterested man devotes himself to the universe, but 
the selfish man wants the universe to be devoted to his pri- 
vate enjoyment. 

Lucindia. O how foolish! For that man gives away all 
and pessesses all ; but this grasps at all and holds nothing. 

Paulinus. \s it not for a lamentation that false teachers 
mix so many good things with the bad which they advance? 
For I never heard an erroneous sermon or read an erroneous 
book which did not in some detached manner contain many 
good things. 

Clerus. L heartily wish every false theorist would deliver 
nothing except the contents of his theory. For then the chaff 
would be easily distinguished from the wheat. If all false 
theorists were to preach and pray strictly according to their 
own theories, there would be no wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
But alas! alas! satan does the most mischief when he resem- 
bles the angel of light. 

Tacella. L bave attended and heard the preceding inferen- 
ees with pleasure. My mind has been enlightened and, I 
trust, my heart enlarged. O how excellent is truth! 

Lucinda. Let us sell all we have and buy it. Let the truth 
be our object for ever. It is more precieus than rubies. 

Clerus. It has afforded me ineffable pleasure to observe 
your attention, my young friends, to the several subjects which 
have heen before the conference in the course of the year. It 
is hoped some lasting impressions have been made, and that 
we shall, some of us at least, meet in tlie region of spirits, 
and confer forever with the most sublime delight on the 
great things of Ged and the eternal world. Let us then live 
like christians, and make all our calculations for the great 
day. Let retigion be our business ; the divine commands our 
rule, and the friends of truth our companions; Christ our 
guide, and heaven will be our endless residence. 

Mas. Mis. Magazine. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF A 
GOVERNMENT A GREAT NATIONAL SIN. 


(Continued from page 255.) 

BUT the popular system of the day, which is to dissoive all con- 
nection between civil government and the religion of a country, 
does not stop at mere indifference about religion, but goes a step far- 
ther. It places christianity in the back ground, and as respects one 
class of men, at Jeast, is not perfectly free from that system of per- 
secution it professes to abhor. When a particular class of men, pos- 
sessing, perhaps, at least an equal share of virtue and intelligence with 
the same number of their fellow citizens of any other class, and im- 
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portant at least, if not absolutely necessary for the due administration 
of christian institutions, are, in a nation calling itself christian, depri- 
ved of any of the common privileges of citizens, it must be a species, 
a small degree at least, of persecution. Of all the rights of citizens, 
the right of property is one of the most unalienable. No species of 
property can be considered as more absolutely a man’s own than his 
personal services. Gospel ministers in particular must, if faithful, de- 
vote their time, their talents and their personal services, to the prop- 
er business of their calling. ‘lo say that this class of men nei- 
ther have, nor of right ought to have, any legal claim to remu- 
neration for their personal services, but must either devote their 
time and talents to the work gratis, or be dependent upon the cold 
hand of charity for their support, is to place them in a situation 
different from that of every other class of men, by imposing up- 
on them peculiar hardships, and subjecting them to disabilities not 
imposed upon any other class of cilizens. What other class of men 
would be willing, either to bestow their personal services upon the 
public, for the principal part of their lives, without compensation, or 
depend for that compensation on mere voluntary contributions, fur- 
nished either by the cold hand of charity, or the colder calculations 
ofavarice? But is it not true that the laws of severa] states afford no 
protection to this most sacred property of this class of men ; and that 
the little shadow of legal security which is enjoyed in other states, is 
a theme of constant clamor and a subject of almost incessant attack, 
and. if we may calculate on present appearances, will not be of long 
duration. 

I say not these things from an impression that ministers of the gos- 
pel have any cause to despair of the care and protection of their mas- 
ter, or that they ought to shrink even froin suffering in his cause. 
My aim is merely to show that this disposition to throw the christian 
religion and its ministers out of the protection of the law, is a mani- 
fest dereliction of duty, on the part of the government of a nation 
laying any claim to the character of a christian nation, and carries the 
point of indifference about religion farther than any supposed impar- 
tiality will warrant, and does not merely tlow from a want of religion, 
but is a real act of opposition to it, on the part of the government. 

It is true, it may be said that this irreligious feature, in our national 
government might be remedied, if in our elections of men to fill the 
several departments we were generally to act up to the christian 
character, by selecting for places of public trust not only men of 
probity, but men known to have a conscientious regard to religion. 
i.e. If public sentiment did not at all pariake of the spirit of the go- 
vernment, which is itself an expression of public sentiment, then the 
defects of the government might be remedied. Butis such an event 
as this rationally to be expected ? ? Is itnot much more probable that 
the genius and spirit of the nation will participate largely in the irre- 
ligious features of the Government? Had not this spirit prevailed in 
the nation, at the time when the constitution was formed, it is not 
probable that such a feature in the government would have ever ex- 
isted. Whenit exitsin the head, what can we expect but that it will 
diffuse itself among the branches ? Has not, what it was reasonable to 
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anticipate, been verified in fact? Tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon, that men professing to regard christianity 
and christian insiitutions should be found to advocate the sentiment, 
that a regard to christianity is neither a necessary nor a very impor- 
tani qualification for a ruler in a christian country, and that a chris- 
tian does not act a part inconsistent with a sincere and conscientious 
regard to the religion he professes, in being instrumental in elevating 
a man, openly professing himself to be an infidel, to the highest place 
of public trust, among a people still claiming the character of a chris- 
tian nation. ‘The practice of many is, as it might be expected, agree- 
able to the principle thus openly avowed. It is to be lamented that, 
in many instances, we see infidels, men equally without religion and 
without morals, elevated to the most important places of trust, places 
which fix them in a situation in which they can do the greatest inju- 
ry to that religion which they contemn, both by their influence and 
example. itis a maxim of eternal truth, equally applicable to all 
times, places and nations, but more especially to a people possessing 
the privilege of selecting rulers by their own free suffrage, that, 
When the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice, bul when the 
wicked beareth rule the people mourn. 'Yhat an infidel, as such, should 
wish to invest persons of his own moral and religious complexion 
with important offices is naturally to beexpected. It will afford him 
an additional advantage for opposing that religion which he wishes to 
undermine and destroy. But that a Christian, one whose constant 
wish and daily prayer is, for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Curist, should wish to elevate either an atheist, an infidel, or a man 
, grossly and flagitiously immoral, to a situation which will give him 
an opportunity to do the greatest injury to that religion, both by his 
influence and example, which he himself professes to love and es- 
teem, is one of those unaccountable infatuations. which, it would 
seem, could only influence the minds of those who are, in this partic- 
ular at least, given up to strong delusions to believe a lie. Indeed it 
seems very much like a voluntary surrender of the cause into the 
hands of its enemies, if not a Judas like betraying of the Son of man 
with a kiss. A deist, or an infidel as such, can be viewed in no oth- 
er light than as an enemy to the christian religion and its professors. 
Had he the power, and did not the maxims of worldly policy forbid it, 

he would extirpate every vestage of christianity from the face of the 
earth. Whatever may be the variety of opinions among the opposers 
of christianity, and the different shades between immortal deists, or 
deists who believe in a future state, and absolute atheists, are very nu- 
merous; enmity to the Gospel is the only point in which they all agree. 
In this they imitate the several sects of ancient philosophers, and the 
votaries of the vast number of pretended deities in the heathen 
world. ‘These could give the most unbounded and unlimited toler- 
ation to one another, that they might unite all their forces to bear 
down christianity alone. So it is with infidels of different shades. 
Their own differences of opinion are almost infinite. Opposition to 
christianity is their only point of union. ‘To this object they bend all 
their forces, and the reason is obvious. Christianity can enter inte 
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no compromise with its opposers, any more than it could with the 
several classes ofidol worshippers of old.—What concord hath Christ 
mith Belial? What part hath he that believeth with an infidel? The ve- 
ry infidel will first come with the song of mutual forbearance in his 
mouth. 'Tltis.cant frequently gains ground in public opinion, by the 
consideration that different sects of professed christians have frequent- 
ly exercised too little forbearance towards one another. In avoiding 
one extreme itis natural to run into another. "This cant when com- 
ing from the mouth of an infidel, means more than is expressed. It 
is used merely as a decoy to gain time and strength, that he may 
obtain the greater advantage against the whole. What kind of tole- 
ration christianity may expect, when infidelity is completely trium- 
phant, has been exemplified in France during the bloody era of the 
republic. They began with the soft, deceptive language of charity 
aml forbearance. But how soon was the tone changed to that of vi- 
olence and blood! Christianity in every form of it was proscribed ; 
the churches either shut up, or appropriated to the most profane uses; 
the christian sabbath abolished, and the ministers of religion, without 
any regard to sect or denomination, either massacred, proscribed, 
or driven into banishment. ‘This was precisely what Voltaire, the 
arch apostle of infidelity, wanted. While he was daily chanting in 
public the soft melifluous strain of toleration, be could tell his con- 
fidential friends, that, if he had ene hundred thousand men at his com- 
mand, he would know what to do. The unwearied endeavors to 
render christianity odious and contemptible, by uttering, publishing, 
and often repeating the blackest calumnies, are only prefatory to 
harsher means to suppress it, should ever power and expediency 
unite in the measure. I cannot therefore but view the contempt 
shown to christianity by the national government itself, and the 
treachery to the cause of religion, discovered in the encouragement 
given to infidelity, by the elevation of men of such sentiments and 
correspondent practices, to some of the most important places of 
public trust, as one of the national abominations of the present day, 
for which we have reason to apprehend that Gop will visit us. He 
has severely visited other nations for similar crimes, and can we ex- 
pect to escape ? 

It is an observation, of late frequently, and probably justly made, 
in relation to the calamities which have overspread so large a portion 
of Europe, that they have hitherto fallen most heavily on Roman 
Catholic countrics. These calamities have not been confined to the 
civil and political, but have extended to the ecclesiastical state of 
these countries. ‘ihere infidelity has made the most rapid strides, 
and the earthly head of that church has been deprived of all pow- 
er to protect himself.—This among other things is an evidence that 
we are approaching to the latter times, or towards the close of the 
twelve hundred and sixty prophetic days ; at the end of which, mys- 
tical Babylon is to be cast into the sea, as a mighty millstone, to be 
heard no more at all. But although catholic countries have, as yet, 
drunk most deeply of the cup of indignation, those nominally protes- 
tant, have not escaped. It is however observable, that among pro- 
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t@stant countries, those which have imbibed most largely of the spirit 
of infidelity, especially those states where it has been the most coun- 
tenanced by the government, and in that way become by way of 
eminence, a national sin, who ‘have been the greatest sufferers. Hol- 
land for instance was a protestant country, and she has been made to 
drink deep of the bitter cup. But may we not read the national sin 
of Holland in her punishment? Holland, infatuated Holland, by 
means of her licentious and polluted presses, gave currency and pub- 
licity to the atheistical blasphemies of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Dide- 
rot, and their associates, which have had such a powerful, and in ma- 
ny places fatal influenee, 1 in disorganizing societies, demoralizing the 
world, and even sapping the foundation of social and domestic hap- 
piness. She is now reaping the natural and bitter fruits of these prin- 
ciples. She has long been bleeding at every pore, been stript of her 
wealth and national consequence, and is now suffering the extreme 
of an unfeeling, unrelenting despotism. But Holland was the advo- 
cate for the free and unlimited toleration, and unrestramed circula- 
tion of all opinions for or against religion. Papist and protestant, in- 
fidel and atheist, were all placed on an equal footing. Hf there was 
any difference, it was in favor of elevating irreligion and bl¢sphemy, 
to the prejudice of the christian religion. Prussia was also nominal- 
ly a protestant country, but her principles, both religious and moral, 
had been grealty debased. The deistical principles of the great Fred- 
erick, and the loose and corrupt system of morals, countenanced by 
his court, did more to debase the character of the nation, than ever 
the splendor of his victories did to promote its political elevation. 
Now Prussia is almost obliterated from the list of independent na- 
tions. Even that shadow of independence which she possesses, is 
absolutely dependent on the nod of Napoleon. Whenever he con- 
siders it for his interest, he can annihilate it with a breath. Should 
ever like causes predominate in the United States, similar effects 
may be expected as the result. And as our advantages, both reli- 
gious, moral and political, have been greater than those of either 
Holland or Prussia, have we not reason ‘to apprehend a catastrophe 
still more dreadful, unless averted by repentance and reformation ? 


——_— 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN STOCKBRIDGE, 
(Massacuuserts.) 

IT appears, that God, in his great mercy, had been preparing 
the way, for some time past, for the great work, which he has of late 
been carrying on amongst us. For two or three years past, he has 
been graciously pleased to excite the minds of some of the people 
to unusual concern respecting the things of religion: And several had 
been, hopefully, brought out of darkness into the light. A rather un- 
common spirit of prayer seemed to have been given to God’s 5 people, 
particularly, as T have reason to suppose, to the female Society in 
this place instituted for prayer, animating them to peculiar earnest- 
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ness, in their supplication for an increasing revival of his own glorious 
work. In the fall of the year our assemblies, on the Sabbath, were 
large, and peculiarly solemn and attentive. On the first sabbath in 
Jaguary, thirteen were received into the church: to three of them 
baptism was administered at the time. The scene was affecting ; 
and it seemed as it were, to sirike the smoking flax into a flame. 
From that time forward the awakening, and attention to the concerns 
of their souls increased among the people, beyond any thing we have 
before known—an almost universal solemnity prevailed. Soon num- 
bers were found to be under deep and pungent conviction: And 
hopeful conversion presently began to take place, and to increase. 
A divine and supernatural power and agency were so visible, that 
very few mouths were opened against the blessed work.—This good 
work continued without interruption, and the number of converts al- 
most daily increased. None of these made a public profession, until 
the last Sabbathin June. Early in that month the church had meet- 
ings, and spent two afternoons in examining into the qualifications of 
such as offered themselves for communion with the church. Ae- 
cordingly, the next Lord’s day, Seventy were propounded for admis- 
sion inte the church. Sixty-seven only, were, however, received— 
two or three feeble persons being then too unwell to come out. 
Twenty-eight of these received baptism at the time. The scene was 
exceedingly solemn and affecting. Amongst those, who were re- 
ceived into the church, there were of all ages, from _fourleen to seven- 
ty—some few of these were persons, ho hoped they had experienc- 
ed religion, some for one, and some for several years before. 

There are now, I believe, not less than sixty more in the town, 
who hope they have experienced a work of saving grace; and will, 
probably, most, or all of them, ere long, make a public profession— 
And, through the sovereign, wonderful mercy of God, the number is 
constantly increasing.—Sometime in May, the good work seemed 
rather on the decline; but of late, God has been graciously pleas- 
ed, again, much to revive it: And it is thought there are nearly as 
many under special and, many of them, deep impressions, as there 
have been at any particular time since this blessed work has been 
craciously begun amongsi us. Instances of apparent conversions are 
now frequent. God grant that the gracious influence, which produ- 
ces such happy effects, may still be continued. ‘The number of pray- 
ing persons and praying families is much increased: And such as 
make mention of the Lord, it is hoped, will not keep silence, nor 
give him rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth. Not less, probably, than a hundred and twenty have 
been the subjects of divine saving influence, (as we hope,) since the 
first Sabbath in January :—And God is still carrying on, as we trust, 
his own gracious and glorious work. My own labors, and those of 
Mr. Swift, my worthy colleague, have been greatly increased—Ais 
have been abundant; much beyond what | was able to go through, 
at my advanced age. I esteem it a great blessing, that I have had, 
and still have his assistance. But God’s grace does all. 
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It may, perhaps, be useful to mention some particular instances, in 
which the hand and power of God were more peculiarly visible, than 
in others. A man of upwards of seventy years of age, came, within 
two or three years past, to live amongst us. He is a man of peculiar 
ingenuity in the business which he follows—of better mental abilities 
than common—has travelled—been im England and France—and, 
while in France, took lodging in the same house with the noted 
Thomas Paine. There he imbibed the religious, or rather irredigious 
sentiments of Mr. Paine, and became a thoreugh and established in- 
fidel—With these sextiments he came into this town. Some time 
in the winter past he fell sick—Soon his confidence in his infidel 
principles began to be shaken. Expecting that he should not proba- 
bly survive that sickness, he soon fell into trouble of mind—his dis- 
tress became exceedingly great—Some religious people, who visit- 
ed him, thought it exceeded any thing they had before seen. In this 
painful state of mind he continued for some time—Bui at length di- 
vine sovereign mercy and grace interposed, as we have reason to 
hope, and brought him relief. An uncommon change seemed to 
have been wrought in him; and he professed to have hope in God, 
and peace and joy in believing. Knowing his former character, 
Christian people were, for some time diffident; and dared not con- 
clude that he had experienced a radical change. His conduct, how- 
ever, since, and his apparent engagedness in religion, have gained 
him the charity of Christians and others: And he now takes much 
delight in the society of Christians.—W hen, after this, he first opened 
the New-Testament to read in it, he could hardly persuade himself, 
that this was the book, which he had read.in younger life—And the 
truths he read were so new and different from what he had ever ap- 
prehended before, that it seemed to him he had never heard them 
before. The character of the Lord Jesus and the atonement he made 
for sin appeared to him so wise, so perfect and glorious, that his 
heart was filled with delight—And his hope and joy in this glorious 
Savior still continue.—He derives no other ground of hope. 

The convictions which have been wrought in the minds of those, 
who have been the subjects of this blessed work, have, in general, 
been deep and pungent. ‘They have, in most instances, had a clear 
and distressing view of the total opposition of their hearts to God 
and holiness ; and felt an entire disrelish of the character of Christ. 
In same instances, the opposition they felt to Christ and to his cause, 
was such, that they openly expressed their wishes never to see a 
Christian, and never to have one enter their doors. In one instance 
a female, after being relieved from her distresses by the power of 
divine grace, (as we trust,) mentioned before the church, when she 
was examined for admission, that her enmity against God rose to 
such a height, that she could have consented herself to go to hell, 
could she but carry God into hell mith her. Surely the heart is, and 
must be desperately wicked! 

No visible disorder has taken place amongst us through the whole 
of the time in which God has been working so mightily by his power 
and grace: Nor have there been any of those enthusiastic fights, 
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which often oecasion reproach to be cast on a work of God’s Spirit. 
In our public meetings and assemblies nothing more than an uncom- 
mon solemnity bas been observable; unless it were, in some instan- 
ves, the tears of those, whose minds have been affected. 

We have great reason of thankfulness, that good order and regu- 
larity have been observed, notwithstanding so much emotion and 
agitation of mind as have been excited ameng the people-—And 
that, amidst the political dissentions so prevalent at the present day, 
a spirit of harmony and unanimily respecting this glorious work has 
been very apparent. In the manifestation of his saving love and 
mercy, God has made no distinction between the different parties in 
politics, there are amongst us: But he shows himself to be sovereign ; 
having mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will, 
hardening. 

We feel, though in a far less degree than we ought, our obligations 
of eternal than!.fulness and praise to the great God and Savior for 
his creat and very wonderful mercies to us. And such as are indeed 
the children of God, will bless his glorious name, ‘o eternity, for the 
rich and undeserved mercies he has graciously bestowed upon us. 

That this brief narrative of God’s glorious work, and the great 
things he has done, and is siijl doing for us, may be for the glory of 
God, the edification and quickening of all the good people into whose 
hands it may fail—And that it may awaken the attention of sinners, 
and be the mean of convineing them of the need they stand in of be- 
ing the subjects of a saving work of the Spirit of God—And, also, 
that it may excite the gratitude and praise of Zion’s friends, and be 
fhe oceasion of many thanksgivings toe God, isthe desire and prayer, 

Of their Friend and Servant, 
STEPHEN WEST. 


Adie —- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE (LONDON) MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, MAY 13, 18145. 


(Continued from page 249.) 


INDIA. 

THE Directors now keg leave to lead your attention to that 
part of the habitable globe which has lately, more than ever, inter- 
ested the feelings of the religious worldi—British India—a country 
said to contain sixty millions of the human race, most of whom are 
in a deplorable state of moral degradation, in consequence of that 
tystem of gross error and horrible superstition which prevails among 
them, and from which it has been the highest ambition of this Socie- 
ty, in common with similar associations of their fellow-christians, to 
labour to celiver them. 

fiow far ii may please the great Ruler of the world to influence 
the Legislature of this country in removing the present obstructions 
to the labours of Missionaries, and to facilitate their future operations. 
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we cannot ai present determine; bat the Directors have never, fora 
single moment, lost sight of this great object, which was so strongly 
recommended to their vigilant attention at our last Annual Meeting ; 
but have faithfully represented to his Majesty’s ministers the wishes 
of this Society that, in case of the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Company, some provision to the following effect may be intro- 
duced—viz. “ It shall be lawful for Missionaries and Ministers of the 
Church of England, ef the Church of Scotland, and of the several 
denominations of protestant Dissenters, duly recommended by the 
respective bodies to which they belong, to proceed to India, and re- 
side there, under the protection of Government, while they conduct 
themselves in 2 peaceable and prudent manner, for the purpose of 
diffusing among the inhabitants of that country the knowledge of 
Christianty, as well as for the religious advantage of British subjects 
of all denominations resident in India.” And although the Direciors 


_ were empowered, by your resolution last year, to present petitions in 


the name of the Society at large, to both houses of parliament on 
this important subject, they thought it preferable to convene a Gen- 
eral Special Meeting of the members of the Society resident in and 
about London, which took place on the 5th day of April last, and was 
numerously aitended. ‘The Resolutions formed on that occasion, 
and the petitions then adopted, have already been generally circulat- 
ed, and will also appear in the Appendix to this Report, as a memo- 
rial of that christian philanthropy which warms the heart of every 
member of this Institution. It is proper also to mention that not in 
London only, but in a great number of places throughout the coun- 
try, the members and friends of this So¢iety, 2s well as their fellow 
christians of various denominations, have manifested the same pious 
zeal by their petitions to parliament for the same purpose. 

Leaving to the disposal and control of the great Head of the Chureh 
those legislative proceedings which may affect the future progress of 
India Missions, the Directors will give a general statement of what 
has been attempied by their Missionaries in that couniry during the 
past year, lamenting, however, that some expected dispatches not 
having yet arrived, they cannot present intelligence of so late a date 
as might be wished. 

TRAVANCORE.—From Mr. Ringeliaube they have heard but 
little ; but it appears that he continues to labour in six or seven dif- 
ferent places in the district of Travancore, in churches which he has 
erected, and where he statedly preaches the Gospel and administers 
christian ordinances ; he also employs five or six native schoolmas- 
ters, for the instruction of youth; he has likewise several boys in 
training, who assist him in reading, writing, and singing—one of 
whom always accompanies him on his preaching excursions; they 
are also occasionally sent into the villages, among the scattered 
proselytes, to ieach them the catechism. He speaks particularly of 
a Mr. Fleury, who has proved the most usesul of ail his assistants. 
The labours of these schoolmasters are, Mr. Ringeltaube states, of 
great advantage to the rising generation, not only as to their respecta- 
bility and temporal prosperity, hut as con lucive to their spiritual 
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good ; “ for,” he observes, “ itis in vain to print and distribute bibles, 
if there are none who can read them.” ‘The expense, however, of 
these operations has been heavier than before,on account of a great 
scarcity of grain occasioned by a long drought felt all over the south 
of the peninsula. 

ViZAGAPATAM.—The affairs of this important station are, we 
trust, in a prosperous state. Mr. Pritchett, who, after the death of 
Mr. Brain, found it necessary to leave the Burman country, has join- 
ed his brethren in India. After being long detained at Calcutta, and 
under circumstances at times diffieult and distressing, he was at 
length enabled to reach Vizagapatam, and unite with the brethren 
Gordon and Lee, who greatly needed his assistance, in consequence 
of the loss they had sustained by the death of the excellent Des 
Granczes. 

‘hese Missionaries inform us that the gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, translated at Vizagapatam, are printed, and a quantity of 
them for distribution was expected by the return of the Bramin An- 
underayer from Calcutta ; this, they say, “ they hope will be render- 
ed an important benefit to the surrounding multitude, many of whom 
will eagerly peruse it.” They are still proceeding with the work of 
translation; Mr. Gordon has commenced the gospel of St. John, and 
Mr. Lee the book of Genegis; and they flatter themselves that from 
their residence and conv ersation among the people who speak it in ils 
purity, their Telinga translation will be found more accurate than any 
other can well be expected to be where the language is understood 
by few. In this good and great work they will now be much assisted 
by Mr. Pritchett, who made some progress in the language while at 
Calcutta, under the tuition of Anunderayer. 

The congregations to which they preach, both at the Fort and at 
the “ission-hause, have been much better attended than before, and 
the auditors have listened with more serious attention to the word. 
They were in hope of an addition to their little church, and speak 
with satisfaction of an European lady whose first religious impressions 
were derived from the conversation and example of the late Mr. Des 
Granges. 

“ With regard to the Scnoors,” say they, “ we are happy to state 
that the boys, both natives and half-castes, continue to improve.* 
Some addition has been made to the number of our Cuariry Boys, 
and the subscriptions for the support of that institution have been a 


* A Pamphlet is just published, entitled “Inptan Cry1uizarton, ot Report 
of a successful experiment, made during two years, on that subject, in fifteen 
Tamul, and five English native Free Schools; with proposals for establish- 
ing a separate liberal Native School Society, humbly submitted to the judg- 
ment and patronage of the governments of the Hon. East India Company, of the 
respectable religions Societies, and the generous and charitable public, by the 
Rey. C. S. John, Senior of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, &c. kc.” We 
recommend this sensible Tract to the attention of the Society. 
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little augmented.” Nor are the female Missionaries* at this station 
idle spectators ; they attend daily toa Free Scnoor which has been 
commenced for the instruction of girls, both native and country-born ; 
those who have hitherto attended are of the latter description, and 
are perhaps greater objects of compassion than the former, being re- 
duced to almost the lowest degree of wretchedness. 

he brethren were anxiously expecting the arrival of Mr. May, 
who has manifested a peculiar talent for the religious instruction of 
children. After being long (but we trust not uselessly detained) in 
America, by which circuitous route to India the Directors were 
obliged to send them, he took his passage from thence in February 
1812, in the ship Harmony (together with some Missionaries of the 
American and Baptist Societies), and arrived at Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France, on the 8th of June, where, it is sincerely hoped, as 
well as at the tsland ef Bourbon and Madagascar, Missions may 
be established.t| When Mr. May and his companions proceeded to 
India, and whether they have been permitted to proceed to the 
places of their destination, the Directors have not yet been able to 
learn. 

BELHARY.—The information received from Mr. Hands, as well 
as from other quarters, concerning the Mission at Belhary, is highly 
satisfactory, as he is proceeding prosperously in the three great and 
important engagements of preaching the Word, translating the sacred 
Scriptures, and supporting various schools; in which he is now as- 
sisted by a promising young man, a Mr. ‘Taylor, who appears to be 
the first fruits of his pious labours in India. 

Mr. Hands regularly preaches to the Europeans, and his success 
appears to be considerable, especially among the soldiers, many of 
whom are seriously disposed. ‘Twenty or thirty of these meet to- 
gether several evenings in a week for prayer, reading the Scriptures, 
and christian conversation. A library of thirty or forty volumes is 
formed for their use; many good books have been purchased for 
them at Madras; and their advancement in religious knowledge, ex- 
perience, and practice, has been remarkably great. ‘They have also 
manifested their love of religion, by making an unsolicited subscrip- 
tion of about fifty rupees for the purchase of lamps and other useful 
articles for the school, besides a monthly subscription to defray the 
expense of lighting, &c. Mr. H. has reason to believe that more 
than twenty of the soldiers (of the 56th regiment of foot) have been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth since they came to Belhary ; 
and it is peculiarly satisfactory to state, that on the 27th of June 
1812, a church was formed there, into which twenty-seven persons 


* The widow Des Granges (with her children) rejoined the Mission at the 
close of the year 1811. 


T In the Isle of France there are said to be 90,000 inhabitants; and in the 
island of Bourbon 120,000; in both places it is probable that Missionaries 
would be favorably received. The state of religion in both is mest deplora- 


ble; but their possession by the English is likely to be productive of great ad- 
vantage to the people. 
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were, on a profession of their faith in Christ, admitted, and sevedl 
expressed their desire to be added to their number. ‘Tis pleasing 
event filled the heart of our dear brother with joy and thankfulness, 
and will doubtless be highly gratifying to this Society. 

‘The schoo) at Belhary flourishes : it contains nearly fifty childrea, 
most of whom have learned Dr, Watts’ first catechism, some hymns, 
and portions of Scripture. The greater part of these children were, 
ud before their admission into the school, in amore wretched condition 
i than that of the heathen; they have made good progress in learning, 
f and Mr. Hands expresses his hope that many of them will be deliv- 
a ered out of the mouth of the Destroyer, and become Lambs of the 
Kedeemer’s flock. ‘U'his school is conducted by a pious soldier, un- 
der the superintendance of Mr. H. who has received from several la- 
dies and gentlemen handsome contributions towards its support. 

By the assistance of some kind friends, he has been enabled to 
erect a Nulive School House in the Mission garden, where about fifty 
children of different castes have been admitted. ‘This school js chief- 
ly under the tuition of a respectable Bramin, brother of his Moon- 
shee: and as the natives are extremely desirous that their children 
may learn English, Mr. Hands intends, as a stimulus to the scholars 
in general, andl as a reward to the most diligent, to select a few for 
that privilege; this method of proceeding is likely to conciliate the 
esteem of the parents, to win the hearts of the children, and to pre- 
pare the way for the gradual instruction of the people in the knowl- 
| ede of Christianity, without alarming their fears, or giving a suddex 
i shock to their prejudices. To be continued, 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


WE have been of the invariable opinion, that, at the expiration 
of the East India Company’s charter, the door would, in some way 
ar other, be opened for the admission of Christian teachers into In- 
tia. Whether it would be in consequence of a refusal to renew the 
charter, or a legislative provision in the act of renewal, or an irresist- 
ible impression upon the minds of the Directors, or, their Eastern 
Governors, made by the voice of the nation, seemed not very mate- 
rial. It has seemed good te the Almighty Ruler of the nations te 
secure this desirable object by a legislative provision in favor of those 
who wish to reside in India for the purpose of communicating moral 
and religious instruction to the natives. ‘The act passed the last sta- 
ges and received the royal assent, about the 20th of July. We can- 
not give the exact purport of the section here alluded to ; but it may 
suffice to say, that the friends of Missions were perfectly satisfied 
with it, and the enemies of Missions opposed it with great zeal. 

The conductors of the Christian Observer, after mentioning the 
names of a vast number of places from which petitions had been 
poured in upon parliament on this subject proceed, as follows ; 

Ed. Pan. 
“ But we hasten to congratulate our readers, not only that the pub- 
M tic sentiment has been thus honorably and extensively expressed ; 
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gut that it has not been expressed in vain. On the 22nd. instant, 
{Juue,] Lord Castlereagh, in a speech replete with sound sense, and 
enlarged and jiberal views of policy, proposed to the House of Com- 
mons the adoption of the following Resolution, which had been pre- 

viously agreed to in a Committee of the whole House, viz. 

“'That it is the duty of this country to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India ; 
and that such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to the in- 
troduction among them of useful knowledge and of religious and 
moral improvement :—That, if the furtherance of the above objects, 
sufficient facilities shall be afforded, by law, to persons desirous of go- 
ing to and remaining iu India forthe purpose of accomplishing those 
benevolent designs. 

“ Provided always, that the authority of the local government, res- 
pecting the intercourse of Europeans with the interior of the country, 
be preserved, and that the principles of the British government, on 
which the natives of India have hitherto relied for the free exercise 
of their religion, be inviolably maintained.” 

“The Resolution was supported, in a most eloquent and argumen- 
tative speech, by Mr. Wilberforce, ably seconded by Mr. W. Smith, 
and other gentlemen; and opposed by Sir H. Montgomery, Mir. 
Forbes, Mr. Pendergrast, Sir Thomas Sutton, &ce. We hope to be 
able, in our next number, to give our readers a connected view of 
this great argument. Suffice it, in the mean time, to say, that the 
cause of Christianity has signally triumphed. The resolution was 
carried by a majority of 53 ; 89 voting for it, and only 36 against it.. 

“ 'The above resolution having been communicated to the House 


of Lords on the following day, was taken into the consideration of 


their Lordships on the 24th inst. It was moved by Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, after some able prefatory observations ; and, we rejoice to 
add, as a circumstance no less gratifying to the nation than honora- 
ble to their Lordships, carried without a single dissenting or disap- 
proving voice, both in the Committee, and afierwards in the House. 

“ In recording this most grateful event, we would call on every 
individual whose eye may peruse tliis page, to unite with us in thank- 


ful acknowledgements to the Author of all good, for this signal in- 


stance of his favor. ‘To Him who alone can order the unruly wills 
and afiectioss of men we aseribe it, that the opposition attempted ta 
the extension of his Gospel has proved so feeble and unavailing, 
But while we recur with humble gratitude to the great Author of 
this dispensation, let us not forget the great, though subordinate obli- 

gation, which we owe to his instruments. To his. majesty’ s ministers 
in particular is the Christian Church, is Great Britain, is India, indebt- 

ed, for this noble recognition of the claims of our holy religion. God 
will reward them. Their achievement is beyond the reach of human 
recompense ; although if there be a luxury of enjoyment attainable 
here, they would surely possess it could they behold, or could they 
image to themselves, tie swellings of gratitude which dilaie the hearts, 

and the tears of joy which silentiy moisten the cheeks of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in this land, whom they have made glad 
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by this act, and who on their bended knees are imploring in their be- 
half, the blessing of heaven. It would be endless to particularize 
the individual members of Parliament, whose able and assiduous la- 
bors have contributed to produce the result, which we are now con- 
templating. We are unwilling, however, to overlook the memora- 
ble part, which the nation at large has taken on this momentous oc- 
casion. About nine hundred petitions, signed probably by near half 
a million of persons of intelligence and respectability, sufficiently tes- 
tify the deep interest, which the thinking part of the British popula- 
tion feel, in a question se intimately involving the honor of God, and 
the happiness of our fellow men. ‘Their petitions to the Legislature 
have been doubtless, accompanied by innumerable aspirations to the 
Throne of Grace ; and to these, far more than even to the influence 
of the public voice on the great council of the nation, are we dispos- 
ed to attribute the decision, in which we now rejoice with so much 
heart felt satisfaction. LAUS DEO.” 


—-— 


THE INQUISITION AT GOA. 


INTELLIGENCE has been received in England, that the Inquisition 
at Goa has been abolished; and its caverns have been thrown open 
for the inspection and abhorrence of the people. 


ee 


THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN. 


Tne Pope’s nuncio in Spain remonstrated to the Regency against 
the decree abolishing that horrid tribunal, the Inquisition; and, not 
satisfied wiih open opposition, addressed private letters to the higher 
orders of the clergy, advising thei not to read the decree in public, 
as they had been ordered to do by the regency. Assoon as these 
proceedings were known to the regency, a manifesto, or public order 
of government was issued against the nuncio, commanding him, in 
the ‘most decisive terms, to abstain from any such measures in future. 
The decree to abolish the Inquisifion is the more worthy of obser- 
vation, as the President of the regency, who intends the decree shall 
be faithfully executed, is an Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
church. 


— 


THE JEWS. 


Ir is stated in the foreign newspapers, that the Jews have experi- 
enced an extension of their privileges in Bavaria. Every circum- 
stance in the history of this interesting people should be regarded 
with attention. 


—o 
ON THE DOMESTIC HAPPINESS OF A CHRISTIAN COUPLE. 
How blest the pair whom Christian love unites! 

Joy smiles upon their days, and crowns their nights ; 
In peace their happy moments glide away, 
Till both are welcom’d to eternal day. 


Evan Mac- 
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ON 'THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 


GOODNESS is the same thing in God and in man. In 


man it comprises every amiable, moral quality of the heart, 


and signifies the same as general benevolence, which is the 
essence of every virtuous, or holy exercise. There are be- 
nevolent affections and selfish affections ; goodness consists 
in benevolent affections, and badness in selfish ones. God is 
love, and all his goodness consists in love, which is something 
entirely distinct from his power, or his knowledge, or any 
other natural perfeetion. It is his heart. Goodness in eve- 
ry moral being lies in the heart. But though the goodness 
of God lies in his heart, and consists in benevolent affections ; 
yet it is in various respects, superior to the goodness of all 
other beings. 

4. His ‘goodness is absolutely pure and free from every 
thing of a sellish or sinful nature.—Tho’ some men are good 
in this life. yet their goodness is mixed with a great deal of 
evil. Their Bencvobeant affections do not flow in a constant, 
uninterrupted stream, but are often obstructed by unhol 
and unfriendly affections. ‘They do not always feel benevo- 
lently towards God, nor towards the friends ef God, nor to- 
wards his enemies. Their hearts are composed of discordant 
and diametrically opposite exercises. ‘Their goodness is like 
a morniag cloud and early dew, which soon vanishes away. 
But the goodness of God is eonstant, uninierrupted, and en- 
tirely free from every discordant feeling. No evil or selfish 
affection ever existed in him. He is all goodness. and com- 
pletely full of kind, benevolent, and holy affections. Hence 
God is so often called the Holy One in scripture, His holi- 
ness consists in his goodness, and his goodness is witheut the 
Jeast alloy, or impure mixture of unholiness, unrighteous- 
ness, injustice, or malevolence. 

2. The goodness of God is not only pure, but permanent. 
The immotability of his goodness results from the immuta- 
bility of his existence and natural attributes. His existence 
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is immutable beeause it is necessary and independent; amd 
his power, knowledge, and wisdom are equally immutable, 
because equally necessary and independent. And since his 
existence and all lis natural attributes are immutable, we can- 
not see any cause or reason for any change in his goodness. 
Allecreated beings are dependent i in their existence. and in 
wll their natural powers or faculties, therefore we can easily 
coneeive that after they have possessed pure goodness, they 
may become partially or totally destitute of it. ‘There is 
nothing incredible in the account we have of the angels, who 
kept not their first estate. "Vhough they were created per- 
fectly holy and good ; yet they might lose their perfect good- 
ness and become perfectly evil. ‘'Uhere is nothing ineredible 
in the apostacy of our first parents. "hough they were form- 
ed in the moral image of their Maker, and were possessed of 
pure goodness ; yet they were dependent for the continuance, 
as well as first existence of their moral rectitude. But we 
cannot conceive of any thing either without or within a self- 
existent and independent being, that should be a cause of di- 
minishing or destroying his goodness. We may, theretore, 
justly conclude, that his goodness is as permanent and immu- 
table as his existence. David expressly declares, that his 
goodness is immutable and ever lasting. In the 156th Psalm, 
he devoutly and gratefully cries, «O give thanks unto 
the Lord for he is veod—for his merey endureth forever.” 
And he repeats the declaration more than twenty-five times 
in this Psalm. In the 52d Psalm he says ¢* The goodness of 
God endureth continually.” And to the friends of God he 
says, ** Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless his name : 
for the Lord is good : his merey is everlasting ; and his truth 
endureth to all generations,” His faithfulness eannot fail, 
because his goodness eannot cease, and both are as perma- 
nent and immutable, as his necessary and eternal existence. 
3. His goodness is universal, as well as pure and perma- 
nent. ‘The goodness of men and of angels is limited. It 
cannot maneeih any further than their knowledge extends, and 
their knowledge is very imperfect. But God’s knowledge 
is universal and unbounded. He Knows himself and all his 
ereatures, whether rational or irrational, and he regards 
theia all with a benevolent and impartial eye. He is good to 
the just and the unjust, and to the meanest creature in the air, 
the earth anl the sea. He is good to the fowls of heaven, 
the beasts of the earth, the fish of the sea, and to every liv- 
ing creature. He sces them all at one distinctive and com- 
prehensive yiew, and feels truly benevolent to them all._—He 
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is strictly speaking, « good unto all; and his tender mercies 
are over all his works.” He stands in the same relation to 
all his creatures, and feels the same kind, benevolent feelings 
towards them all. His goodness pervades and fills the whole 
universe. 

4. The goodness of God is perfect in degree, as well as in 
purity, permanency, and universality. His goodness bears 
proportion to all his other attributes. His benevolent feelings 
as much surpass the benevolent feelings of any, or of all his 
holy creatures, as his power, his knowiedge, and his wisdom 
surpass theirs. He loves with all his heart, with all his 
mind, and with all his strength. in this respect there is 
none good but Ged. His goodness in point of strength or 
ardor, is infinitely superior to the goodness of any benevolent 
ereature in the universe. Yea, there is a greater quantity 
of goodness in one exercise of the divine benevolence, than 
in all the benevolent affections of all benevolent crea- 
tures to all eternity. He loves his ereatures infinitely more 
than they ever did or ever will love him. In a word, the 
goodness of God is great above all comparison, limitatien, 
and finite conception. 

His perfect goodness must move him todo good. The 
psalmist ascribes the goodness of his government to the good- 
ness of his nature, « ‘hou art good, and doest good.” It is 
the heart that moves every intelligent being to act. A good 
heart must move a good being to do good. ‘The heart of 
God governs all the other perfections of his nature, and lays 
him under a moral necessity of employing all his knowledge 
wisdom, and power te gratify his goodness. Though the 
heathen philosophers, and many other learned men, have 
been ready to imagine, that a necessary, self-existent, inde- 
pendent, self-sufticient, and perfectly happy being could have 
no possible motive to act, er do any thing; yet it is much 
easier to conceive of his activity, than inactivity. Goodness 
er pure benevolenee is the most active principle in nature. 
We cannot conceive hew an intelligeat, powertul being, pos- 
sessed of perfect benevolence, should never employ his wis- 
dom and power for any benevolent purpose. We cannot 
conceive how it should be pessible, for God, a perfectly wise 
and powerful and benevolent being, to exist from eternity 
unto eternity, without employing his great and glorious at- 
tributes in doing good. 

1. The goodness of God must have moved him from eter- 
nity to divise the best possible method of doing the greatest 
possible good. His guodness must move him to employ his 
perfect wisdom in the best manner. And it is the proper 
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province of wisdom to torm wise desizus, that is, to devise 
the best ends, aad the best means lo accouprsit them. The 
wisdom of God enabled tim to discover among ali possible 
modes of doing good, that which was absuluteiy the best, ane 
his perfect goodness disposed fim to adopt Uiat mode oi op- 
eration. Divine goodness taid he divine “cing uuder a mor- 
al necessity of forming all tits purposes of doing good trom 
eternity. When he saw what was best to be dune, be was 
morally obliged todo it, and ie could no more negieet to de- 
termine todo all that his infinite wisiom saw best to be done, 
than he could cease to be perfectly wise and good. Not to 
determine tu do the greatest possible good, when he clearly 
saw it, would be a species of malevolence, and totally incon- 
sistent with perfect goodness. As the goodness of God 
must necessarily move him to act, so it must move him to 
determine to act ip the wisest and best manner, or to do the 
greatest possible good. ‘There being no defect in his wisdom, 
nor in his goodness, these, united, must devise, fix, and de- 
termine the best possible method of doing geod. It was tin- 
possible for God, a perfectly wise and good being, to devise 
and adopt a plan of operation, which was not absolutely the 
best possible. For the least defect or imperfection in (he 
divine purposes, weuld argue a moral defect in the divine 
goodness. We may be assured, therefore, that the perfeet 
goodness of God did irresistibly move him to devise and 
adopt the best possible method of doing the greatest possible 
good, from eternity. 

2. The perlect goodness of God must have moved him to 
bring into existence the best possible system of intelligent 
creatures. It must have moved him to give existence to the 
best number of beings. The number could not be infinite, 
but must be limited. And in the limitation, there was room 
for the display of perfect wisdom and goodness, to discover 
and fix upon the best possible number, God fixed the num- 
ber ofangels, of men, and of animals. as well as the number 
of the stars. and all material objects. We determined all 
that variety in the natural and moval qualities of ihe moral 
system, whieh was necessary to make it the most perfeet. 
He made one angel lower than another, one man lower than 
another, one animal lower than another: and formed a most 
perfect gradation from the meanest insect to the noblest 
seraph. His goodness has moved him to form such a per- 
feet system of living, rational. and moral beings. This sys- 
tem is a growing system and will continue to increase until 
it has come to perfection. 

$. The goodness of God continually moves him to exert 
his wisdom and power in governing ali his creatures and al) 
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his works in the best possible manner. ILis perfeet good- 
ness keeps all his perfections in perpetual motion, and makes 
him the most active being in ‘he universe. ile is neither 
weary, nor slumbers, nor sleeps. His goodness moves him 
to do every thing possible to be done, to govern the whole 
intelligent creation in the wisest and best manner. He is 
actively concerned in all the good that is done in every part 
of the universe. He guides the hands and hearts of all his 
ereatures, in ail the good they do, whether intentionally or 
uniatentionally. Notwithstanding the stupidity, ingratitude, 
aud disobedience ef multitudes of his intelligent creatures, 
his goodness proipis uim to pour down the blessings of his 
providence upon them, in constaat, copious streams. He sa- 
tisfies the desires of every living eveature, and fills the 
hearts of all mankind with food and gladness. He bestows 
as many and as great favors upen this ungrateful world, as 
it is morally possible for him to bestow. He treats every 
infividual creature as well as the geod of his great system 
wil! allow. His perfect goodness regards the whole more 
than the parts of hissnoral system, and moves him to govy- 

ern individuals in subservieney to the good of his whole fam- 
ily iu heaven and earth. ‘Though the goodness of God mo- 
vei him to ce good in the works of creation, yet it has mo- 
ved fim to do uuspeakably more good in the works of prov- 
idence. God has been doing good every moment, and in ey- 
ery part of the universe for nearly six thousand years, and it 
will move him todo good to the ead of time. 

x. The perfect goodness of God will move him to make 
the intelligent universe as holy and happy as possible, thro’ 
the interminabie ages of eternity. He will do as much good 

to his creatures as ii is possible, in the nature of things, he 

should de. His pawer and wisdom will always be under the 
constant influence of his pure, permanent, universal, and per- 
fect benevolence. He will never be less able, or less dispos- 
ec. to do good in time to come, than in times past. He has 
formed the best method to do good forever, and he is able to 
do all the good that he determined to do from eternity. He 
has all his creatures under his control, and ean employ them 
all to promote the general good of the universe. God can 
no more cease to do good. than he can cease to be good ; and 
he can no more cease to be good. than he can cease to exist. 
The good which God has done, bears no more proportion to 
the good he will do, than time bears proportion to eternity. 
He means to make all his goodness pass before the eves ofall 
his intelligent creatures. And this cannot be done in any 
limited period of duration. 
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From the view we have taken of divine goodness, we are 
presented with several serious reflections. 

1. Since the perfect goodness of God always moves him to 
do that which will promote the highest good of the universe, 
it may be as consistent with his goodness to make men mis- 
erable in the future state, as in this life. In this life, we 
know it is consistent with divine goodness to inflict great 
evils upon mankind. And why may not God, in perfect 
goodness, inflict evils forever upon human beings? If it be 
said that God inflicts evils in this life to promote greater 
good, for the same reason, he may inflict eternal misery up- 
on men in the future existence. ‘The Bible represents tem- 
poral evils as preludes to eternal. Sodom and Gomorrah 
‘are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” God plainly teaehes us in “his word that there 
are good reasons why he should show his wrath and make 
his power known upon the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion. ‘Though God has no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, yet he may, in the exercise and expression of perfect 
goodness, inflict upon many of mankind the pains of endless 
death and despair. 

2. All the objections which mankind make against any 
part of the divine conduct, arise from the depravity of their 
hearts. Their eyes are evil beeause he is good. As God al- 
ways acts from pure and perfect goodness, every objection 
that sinners make against him arises from that bitter and 
malignant enmity which hates and opposes perfeet and infi- 
nite goodness. If they object against the decrees of Ged, 
they object against his goodness. [or the decrees of God 
are as holy, just and good, as his claracter, which consists 
in love. If they object against the agency of God, they ob- 
ject against his goodness. For though God works all things 
after the counsel of his own will, his agency in creating, pre- 
serving, and governing all things, is the exersise and expres- 
sion of pure and holy love. If sinners object against God's 
placing Adam as the publie head of mankind ; if they object 
against his bestowing greater blessings upon some nations 
ov families, or individuals, than upon others ; if they object 
against his saving one part and destroying the rest of man- 
kind—they do object against his goodness. For God is good, 
and does good in all his decrees and conduct. The truth is, 
mankind would have had reason to object, if God had, in one 
instance, either acted or ceereed to act in a manner different 
frem what he has done. 

5. It is owing to the knewledge. and not to the ignerance 
of sinners, that they hate God,.—Their hearts would never 
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rise against God, unless they perceived that his perfeet and 
intinite benevolence was wholly oppesed to their total selfish- 
ness. While they are totally seifish, the more clearly they 
perceive the glory of divine goodness, the more will their 
hearts rise against God. Of the Jews, Christ said— They 
have both seen and hated both me and my father.” As the 
conviction of the goodness of God in his decrees, conduct, 
law and gospel, shall increase in the consciences of sinners, 
their hatred of God will increase. In the clear sight and 
deep sense of divine goodness in the salvation of the elect 
and the damnation of the non-elect, the reprobate will weep 
and wail and gnash their teeth for ever. A conviction of the 
perfeet rectitude and benevolence of their Creator, in all 
things, will never lessen, but always inerease the bitterness 
and violenee of their enmity against God. Sinners hate God 
for his goodness. And the more they know of the motives 
of his conduct, the more will they hate him for his love. 

4. Men must be good themselves, if they would truly see 
and enjoy the goedness of God. « Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” But without holiness, no 
man ean see the Lord. <A person must feel as God feels, be- 
fore he can taste and see that the Lord is good. All the 
darkness and misery of sinners arises from their total sel- 
fishness. It is because their eye is evil, that their whole 
bodies are full of darkness. Their ignorance of divine good- 
ness is not speculative, but moral. While their hearts are 
wholly selfish, they have no communion with the fountain of 
living waters. 

Rational creatures must be holy, before they ean love that 
being who is good and doeth good, and whose tender mercies 
are over all his works. But such creatures as are holy be- 
hold the goodness of God in all his ways. With the Sera- 
= thy ery one to another, saying—* Holy, holy, holy is 

the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.” 

Con. Evangelical Magazine, 
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DISMISSION OF THE REV. DR. BACKUS. 

At aspecial meeting of the South Consociation of Litchfield county, 
convened by letters missive from the last moderator of the Con- 
sociation, at the house of the Rev. Aze. Backus, D. pb. in Beth- 
lem, November 3, 1812— 

PAPERS relating to the appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Backus, to the office of President in Hamilton College, in 
the state of New. York, and requesting his dismission from 
the Church and Society in Bethlem, to take charge of that 
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institution, were laid before the Consociation. The Church 
and Society, by their respective comiiftees, appeared before 
the Consociation, to oppose the removal of Dir. Gackus, from 
his pastoral relation to them ; and both they and Dy. Backus, 
mutually submitted this important subject to the delibera- 
tion and decision of the Consociation, Tie Committees of 
the Church and Society were fully heard as to their objec- 
tions to granting the request of the Trustecs of Hamilton 
College. 

in their deliberations the Consociation considered them- 
selves authorized and bound to do that, which, in their opin- 
ion, will best promote the general welfare of the church of 
Christ; that, though it be in no case lawful to do a moral 
evil that good may come, yet that the government of God is 
often administered upon the maxim of permitting partial na- 
tural evil, to promote a greater good. 

In attempting to ascertain the general interest of the 
Church, we have not been inattentive to the particular state 
of this people—their attachment to their pastor—the pain 
that he and they must endure in case a separation should 
take place—the dangers attending a vacant state—and the 
di™«ulties of a resettlement. We have weighed our own at- 
tachment to Dr. Backus—our great need of his talents and 
experience, in this Consociation. Nor have we disregarded 
the peculiar providence of God in removing so many pastors 
of churches in this vicinity, in so short a time, or the general 
interest, which our State has, at such a day as this, 1 in the 
talents, piety and influence of her distinguished sons. 

On the other hand, fidelity to our Lord and his cause de- 
mand that we weigh with equal impartiality, the reasons in 
favor of his dismission; and here we could not overlook the 

vast importance of Colleges generally, in forming the char- 
acters of chief influence, both in C hureh and State, and in 
giving a decided character to the laws, institutions, religion 
and morals of a people. 

We were united in the opinion that Ministers are the pro- 
per persons to preside in such institutions. both as friends of 
piety, and as possessing from experience, that minute and 
practical knowledge, which is so important in preparing men 
for active life. And it apneared to us no less evident, that, 
ordinarily, presidents of this description, must. of course, be 
settled ministers—men of age and experience, and of such 
talents, piety, and estimation among the people. and in the 
ehurches. as to make their removal in many respects. pain- 
ful ; whieh brought us to this conclusion :—That our chur: ‘ies 
must be callod upon to make sacrifices occasionally, of per- 
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sonal attachments and interests, for the support of these im- 
portant seminaries ; fer we could not hesitate to believe, that 
the interest of a College is more important than the interest 
of a single Church, if one or the other must be sacrificed. 

But we, by no means, consider the alternative in this light. 
Colleges must be ruined, and the community must be injur- 
ed, if they have not good Presidents ; while the Church that 
makes the sacrifice, may not be injured at all; or if at all, 
net so much as to balance the greater amount of general 
good obtained by the removal. 

The weight of these general reasons was increased, by the 
Jocal situation of Hamilton College. In the heart of a great 
state and flourishing population—liberally patronized by the 
Legislature and by charitable individuals—certain to be es- 
tablished, and to be the engine of great and lasting good, or 
great and lasting evil, to the church of God—surrounded by 
churches which were founded by our missionaries, and which 
have been nurtured by our prayers and charities, and form- 
ed of emigrants from our churches, and their children, re- 
taining their love of New-England, its habits and institu- 
tions, and earnestly desiring this College, and such a Presi- 
dent, to help them in laying the foundations, which shall ex- 
tend the religion and the institutions of New-England, thro’ 
that vast and important region. And considering the endow- 
ments of that College, and the qualifications of Dr. Backus, 
and the unceasing supplications of Churches and Ministers 
in this state, and in that region for its prosperity, we cannet 
consider it a doubtful experiment, but as affording as reason- 
able a prospect of future usefulness, as can attend, ordina- 
rily, any efforts to do good; and in this expectation, we are 
much cenfirmed by the special interposition of God, at this 
(lay, to succeed, unusually, all exertions made to extend his 
chureh, and to bless the world. 

And, while in our opinion, Dr. Backus is eminently quali- 
fied to preside in that institution, we feel it to be of vast im- 
portance, that the foundations of that College should com- 
mence under the auspices of such a man; it being so much 
easier to begin right, than te rectify a bad beginning. To 
us also, the hand of God seems apparent in the endowment 
ef such an institution, and uniting the hearts of so man 
worthy characters in the choice of our worthy friend and 
brother. 

We cannot but look also with anxiety to the uncertainty 
and difficulty of another election, which we think cannot be 
expected to be more judicious, or to make less inconvenience 
te the churches. 
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And with respect to the dangers of this church and other 
yacaul Churches in tiis Vicinity; we have great contidence 
iu the piety and integrity of the churches, and in the good 
sense and sober habs oi the congregations ; and above all in 
the bicssing and protection of God, vo keep them from hurt- 
ful divisions. and to supply them with pastors after his own 
heart: Aud we cannot but believe that the God who has 
given us this opportunity to bless extensively, a sister state, 
will make it apparent, in his providence, that it is more bles- 
sed to give than to receive ; and that not improbably the man 
we send away, will send back to these churehes, blessings 
double to what we give up in his dismission. 

With these views of the subjeet, and standing before God, 
and expecting to render to him, shortly, an account of our 
doings, we do feel as if the general welfare of the Christian 
chureh will, to all human probability, be most promoted by 
the dismissiou of Dr. Backus. We have therefore been con- 
strained to unite in the following result: 

4. Voted by the Consociation that we deem it the duty of 
this Consociation to regard primarily what we conceive to be 
the glory of God. and the general good of his church. 

2. That the interest of a College, and especially of that 
over which Dr. Backus is called to preside, is, in our ap- 
prehension. of greater consequence than tha‘ of an individal 
ehurch, or of the churches ef a given consotiation, or even 
than the interest of the state, in the influence of an individual 
iu a private station. 

3. We therefore conclude, that it is the duty of Dr. Back- 
us to accept the invitation to the presidency of Hamilton 
College ; of this body to dismiss him; and of this church and 
society, to acquiesce in his dismission. 

Therefore voted. unanimously. that Dr. Backus be dis- 
missed. and he is hereby dismissed, from his present pasto- 
ral relation to the church and society in Bethlem. with a view 
to his accepting a call now in his hand, to the presidency of 
Hamilton College. in the state of New-York. 

The Consociation desire to express their cordial approba- 
tion of the candor. with which this chureh and people have 
a»oeared to view this great subject. and the commendable 
manner in which they have conducted it before this body.— 
And while we weep with them, in view of the sacrifice which 
they and we are ealled upon to make. we recommend them 
to the care and protection of that God. who is able to keep 
them, and who,,we trust, will not leave them comfortless. 
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TO THE EDILORS OF THE UTICA CHRISTIAN MAGAZINE, 


Grentlemen—In the town of my former residence, and under my 
parochial care, lived an affectionate and pious couple, blessed 
Wich a numerous family of promising little children. By the obitua- 
ry of a newspaper I first learned that Mrs. C had died sudden- 
ly. Knowing their strong domestic attachments, | addressed a let- 
ter of coadolance and advice to the afflicted husband, on the 17th of 
November last, and nave received the following reply :—which you 
are at liberty to publish, if you judge my partialities have not over- 
raced its inveresting contents. Yours, 





A. BACKUS. 
Hamilton College, Dec. 8, 1813. 


** Bethlem, (Con. ) 26th Nov. 1813. 
«REY. AND DEAR SIR, 

* YOUR favor of the 17th inst. was received with muck 
thankfulness. I will endeavor, God being my helper, to tol- 
low your counsel. Ihave need of your prayers. ** The hand 
of God hath teuehed me.” I have indeed ivst a treasure, but 
hope nol all. +* Every soul knoweth its own bitterness ;” and 
i am ready to say, * there is no sorrow like my sorrow !"— 
About three or four weeks previous to Mrs. ¢ ‘s death, 
our youngest son, the idol, was dangerously sick with a bow- 
el complaint; we had but faint hopes of his recovery for se- 
veral days. At that time there were many little tender re- 
collections and strings that pulled about the heart..... They 
are now all great ones ! ut though a mourner, I would 
humbly hope, that am not a murmurer. We are not called 
te mourn as * those who have no hope.” We have many 
mercies and consolations mingled with the cup of affliction. 
Mrs. © for a long time previous to, and especially during 
her sickness, gave increasing and abundant evidence that her 
peace was made with God; and that, to her, death was dis- 
armed of his terrors. 

«+ IT have a kind of melancholy pleasure in recollecting and 
tracing many circumstances attending her sickness and death. 
Shall presume on your indulgence, and hope you will pardon 
me while attempting to state some particulars. 

«Mrs. C 's illness commenced on Saturday the 6th 
ult. a little after noon, attended with the mest extreme pain, 
which continued with very little mitigation, till a few hours 
before her death; which took place on the following Thurs- 
day. at half past ten in the evening. Through the whole of 
her sickness she enjoyed the use of ler reason perfectly.— 
On her enquiring if we did not suppose her in the act of dy- 
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ing, and being answered in the affirmative, she manifested 
the utmost calmness and composure :—gave some directions 
to her sisters respeeting her clothing, &c. and then requested 
to be left with me a few moments. When the room was clear- 
ed and we were alone, she begged me not to be so afflicted, 
and informed me that the preceding night she had enjoyed a 
most refreshing season of intimate and sweet communion 
with God her Saviour; that she thought of calling on me at 
the time, to unite with her in praising him: but eireumstan- 
ces rendered it inconvenient. She then gave me her dying 
embrace, her counsel and her blessing. ‘This scene you 


- will better coneeive than I can express. Your sensibili- 


ty can judge how it rent the heart. After this private, 
pleasant, puinful interview, she took an affectionate leave of 
her children, individually as her strength permitted, as also 
of her sisters. «TI hope,” said she, « to meet you ali in a 
better world, where pain and distress will never come !”—But 
checking herself, immediately observed, that «* she had not 
sweat drops of blood yet”—(wiping the cold, clammy drops 
from her forehead at the same time,) « Oh, I may have said 
too much !—I tremble and rejoice !—I fear [ have not been 
sufficiently patient, and that my resignation proceeds from a 
desire to be freed from exeruciating pain.”—After a short 
time, she addressed her neighbors, who had come to see 
«*how a Christian could die:” thanked them for their kind 
attentions to her, and patience with her. Observed that « it 
was a pleasant thing to be surrounded by kind and affection- 
ate friends ; but that it was infinitely more precious to enjoy 
the friendship of God in a dying hour.” She then bade them 
all farewell, and said, «* My work is finished here below.”— 
She rested a few moments and revived, requesting her friends 
to sing the 95d Hymn in Dwight’s collection, to the tune of 
Newmark, which they did ; and a little while after, at her de- 
sire, they sung the 17th Ps. L. M. to the tune of Old Hundred. 
In both of which she joined with them, as I observed her lips 
to move correctly, and could hear her voice at times, (the 
voice ofa seraph). I know you could not cheose but weep 
for joy !!—Prayers and thanksgivings were then made and of- 
fered by Mr. R . a candidate preaching with us.—From 








this time she was able to converse but little, and when speech 
had entirely failed, she fixed her eyes earnestly upon me, 
with an indescribable expression in them, as though wishing 
to inform me what her feelings were at that time. Love and 
affection were however most predominant. In a few mo- 
ments her eyes had iost their meaning—her eye-lids gradu- 
ally fell—and her spirit was present befere God. 
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«¢ My dear sir, we were under many obligations to you, and 
had experienced many kindnesses, which will not be forgot- 
ten. Continue them ‘by your prayers for myself and mother- 
less children. I long to see you * face to face,” and tell you 
more than I can by letter. Mrs. C , as well as myself, 
grived that we were deprived of our old Minister's company 
in sickness. But, said she, « it is Ged’s will; it is all for the 
best.”——I have written you a long letter, dictated by affec- 
tion. ‘Fo most men I should offer an apology for intruding 
on their patience. But I'll no more, save to assure you that 
I am, dear sir, 

‘* Your obliged and affectionate servant, 
«§ C » Jun. 

‘Rev. Dr. Backus, Hamilt6n College.” 
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An Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. V, 
Continued from page 252. 

THE company in the mother country now began to make 
Vigorous exertions for the settlement of New-England. In 
the course of the year 1629, it was resolved that the corpo- 
vation, with their charter, should be removed to America. 
Accordingly, the most of the proprietors of the Massachu- 
setts, together with a great number of adventurers, among 
whom were many persons of family, of education, and of 
wealth, prepared to embark for the western wilderness. 
The most of these were influenced by one common principle ; 
the sufferings which they endured under ecclesiastical tyr- 
anny for a consocientious non-conformity with many of the 
preseribed ceremonies, the expectation of enjoying the rights 
of conscience and the privileges of gospel worship and disei- 
pline, and the hope of planting the churches of their Lord 
in a desert, which never echoed the praises of redeeming 
love. They believed the cause of pure religion to be great- 
ly declining in their native country, they hoped the Spirit of 
God would attend his church into the wilderness, and give it 
a great increase. ‘lhe churehes in England having never 
been wholly liberated from the shackles of Popery, they be- 
lieved that some might be established in a new country, 
more agreeable to the primitive pattern, than any which 
they had seen. That such churches might exist on the 
American strand, was the supreme object of their incessant 
toils, their uncommon self-denial, and their persevering pray- 
er, to the end of their lives. 
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Seventeen ships were prepared, with all the necessaries for 
the voyage and tie new settiement, large suppiits Ob provi- 
sions, implements or tiusbandry, and cattle. ‘Lhe most of 
these sailed eaity im the year 1600, and before the end of 
the year, they all arrived in New-Kingland. In these ships 
came Mr. John Winthrop the governor oi the company, tue 
fieutenant governor Dudley, several of the assistants, aud 
above fifteen hundred settlers. In the election uf governors 
and assistants in Mareh, the company were careful to ap- 
point those wlio were willing (o remove. Several of these 
were discouraged at the prospect before the time of embark- 
ation, and others were substituted in their place. Like the 
army of Gideon, all who were faint- hearted were desired to 
remain in their native country: it being well known that 
nothing less than an unconquerable firmness, with an unsla- 
ken reliance on the divine support, could be suiticient to meet 
the difficulties which must necessarily be encounteres. Pre- 
vious to their departure, after having entered on board their 
ships, the governor and several others addressed a paper to 
their brethren of the established church, for the purpose of 
removing suspicions, and preventing all misconstructions of 
their designs; in which they eall the church of England 
their Mother Chureh, beseeching the divine blessing to rest 
upon her, and earnestly requesting the prayers of their 
brethren for them in their important and difhcult underta- 
king. 

On the arrival of Gov. Winthrop in June, who was, from 
that time to his death, the head and father of the colony, he 
found the plantation in a distressed, suffering state. In the 
preceding autumn, the colony contained about three hundred 
inhabitants. Eighty of these had died, and a great part of 
the survivors were in a weak, sickly state. "Their supply of 
corn was not sufficient for more than a fortnight, and tieir 
other provisions were nearly exhausted. In addition to these 
evils, they were informed that a combination of various 
tribes of Indians was forming for the purpose of the utter 
extirpation of the colony. Their strength was weakness, 
but their confidence was in God, and they were not forsaken. 
Many of the planters, who arrived this summer, after long 
voyages, were in a sickly state, and disease continued to 
rage through the season. By the elose of the year, the num- 
ber of deaths exceeded two hundred. Among these. were 
several of the principal persons in the colony. Mr. Higgin- 
son, the venerable minister of Salem. spent about a year 
with that parent chureh. and was removed to the chure ‘hin 
glory. His excelleat colleague, Mr. Skelton, did not long 
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aurvive him. Mr. Jehason, one of the assistants, and his la- 
dy, wWuo Was @ great palrouess OF the settlement, died soon 
alter tueir arrival. Othe latter, an early historian observes, 
* Sue left an earthly paradise in the family of au earlaom, 
to eucounter the sorrows of a wilderness, ior the entertain- 
meuts of a pure worship in the house of God; aad then im- 
mediately leit that wilderness for the heavenly paradise.” 

Persons of less coustancy than was possessed by the fathers 
of New-England, in view of the obstacles and dangers pow 
beiore them, would have been wholly discouraged. Beiore 
several of the ships arrived, the summer was past, they had 
no habitations for the approaching winter; tae places of 
t.eir settlement were unfixed; they had little or no forage 
for their cattle ; they had but a distant and doubttul prospect 
of obtaining a support from the productions of the country ; 
they were wholly unacquainted with the means of clearing a 
wilderness; the climate was much more severe than they 
had experienced ; a wasting sickness prevailed among them ; 
the wild beasts of the forest often raised their alarms ; the 
savages of the wilderness, jealous of their encreachments, 
whose numbers and temper they could not ascertain, sur- 
rounded all their borders. But they had committed their 
cause to God. ‘They believed they were called in his provi- 
dence to leave the land of their nativity, he had carried them 
through the sea, and, they believed, though many of them 
might fall, he would not wholly desert them in the wilder- 
ness. He did not suffer his faithfalnessto fail. Jn all their 
aff ctions he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence sav- 
ed them: in his love and in kis pity he redeemed them: and he 
bare them, and carried them all the days of old. 

Four eminent ministers, Messrs. Maverick, Warham, Wil- 
son. and Phillips, who were distinguished lights in the ehurch 
of Christ while in England, attended the company which 
eame over in 1630. ‘hese were eminent instruments of 
maintaining harmony in the several settlements, and of pro- 
moting the general interests ef the colony. Before the con- 
clusion of the season, settlements were commenced in sever- 
al places which are now some of the finest towns in New- 
England. Governor Winthrop and a considerable number of 
the company laid the foundation of the town of Boston. Mr. 
Nowell, one of the asssistants, with a number of his friends, 
sat down at Charlestown, where a few remained of those who 
began that settlement in the preeeding year. This place and 
Boston were considered, for a season, as one settlement and 
ene church, under the ministry of Mr. Wilson. Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, one of the assistants, with a company of planters, 
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began the settlement of Watertown. They enjoyed the min- 
istry of Mr. Phillips. Another of the assistants, Mr. Ros- 
siter, with Mr. Ludlow, and a number of settlers, began the 
town of Dorehester. ‘The ministers Messrs. Warhain and 
Maverick settled with them. A few years after, Mr. War- 
ham and a considerable part of his people, began the settle- 
ment of Windsor on Connecticut River. Mr. Pyncheon, al- 
s0 an assistant, was at the head of a company, who conmen- 
ced the settlement of Roxbury. The famous Mr. Elliott, 
who came from England the year following, became their 
minister. At these places and Salem, the first planters con- 
tinued till the next year. 

The succeeding winter commenced in December, with 
a great severity. Few of the houses which had been ereet- 
ed were comfortable, and the most of them were miserable 
coverings. Unused to such severities of climate, the people 
suffered severely from the cold. Many died from being fro- 
zen. ‘ihe inconveniences of their accommodations increased 
the diseases which continued to prevail among them. But 
their constancy had not yet been brought to the last trial.— 


During the continuance of the severe season, their stock of 


provisions began to fail. ‘Those who wanted were supplied 
by those who possessed, as long as any remained. A poo* 
man came to the governor to complain, and was informed 
that the last bread of his house was in the oven. Many sub- 
sisted upon shell-fish, ground-nuts, and acrons, which at that 
season could not have been procured but with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. Of the steadfastness and submission of the people, 
under these accumulated suficrings, the early historians give 
us many very striking testimonies. In consideration of their 
perilous condition, the sixth day of February was appointed 
for a day of publie fasting and prayer, to seek deliverance 
from God. Every day, many knees bended in seeret, many 
sighs rose to Him, to whose providential care they had com- 
mitted their all, whose earthly kingdom they were laboring 
and suffering to advance. He who provideth Jor the raven 
his food, who prepared sustenance for Jacob, could not now 
be inattentive to the eries of his people. On the fifth of Feb- 
ruary, the day before the appointed fast, the ship Lion, whieh 
had been sent to England for that purpose, arrived laden 
with previsions. She had a stormy passage, and rode amid 
heavy drifts of ice after entering the harbor. But He whe 
once stilled the tempest for the sake of his people, carried 
this ship through every danger, and brought her safe to land. 
On this event, the existence of the colony was, in a great 
measure, dependent. These provisiens were distributed 
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among the people according to their necessities, and theirap- 
ponies tast was exchanged fora day of general thanksgiving. 

Gu Che opening of the spring of 1634, health was general- 
ly restored in the settlements, but the colony was greatly im- 
poverished., ‘he most of their provisions had been brought 
from England ; the preceding year having been a season of 
uncoimmon scarcity, they were purchased at very high rates ; 
by the length of the passage and the severity of the winter 
the greater part of their cattle had died ; the materials for 
building and implemenis of labor were obtained with great 
difficulty and expense. In imitation of their venerable gov- 
ernor, before whose virtues the patriotism of Leonidas and 
‘Timoleon, of Publicola and the Decii, appears in a deepen- 
ed shade, the wealthy, feeling that they had embarked in this 
cause, not for themseives, but for the colony and for God, 
distributed of their property according to the necessities of 
their brethren, and seon found themselves almost divested of 
plentiful fortunes. ; 

In the year 1634, great exertions were made for a crop of 
Indian corn, which was their whole dependence, and it pleas- 
ed God to give them a favorable season; and according to 
the lands improved, an abundant harvest. This must have 
been, indeed, an unpalatable pittance for those who had been 
sursed in all the delicacies of polished life, which was the 
ease of many of those settlers, but it supplied their necessi- 
ties. They came not to this trackless desert to repose on 
roses, but they were travellers towards a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. ‘The fears of the colony, from the hostility 
of the savazes. gradually subsided. In consequence of pet- 
ty animosities and internal hostilities, (hey could not be uni- 
ted in a general combination for the extirpation of the colo- 
ny. The small-pox, and other epidemic disorders, greatly 
prevailed among them, by which, immense numbers died.— 
These events were considered by our fathers as the signal 
interpositions of Providence, by which, God was making room 
and preparing peace for his people. In the commencement 
of all the individual settlements, the planters were mindful 
of their great errand into the wilderness, and directed their 
first exertions to the establishment of a church of Christ, 
and the institutions of the gospel. The first church, after 
the one at Salem, was gathered at Charlestown, on a day of 
solemn fast, August 27th, 1630. Soon after this a church 
was erected at Dorchester. The next was at Boston.— 
Soon after which, there was one at Roxbury, one at Lyna, 
and one at Watertown. In less than two years from the or- 
ganization of the first church, in Salem, there were in the 
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colony, seven churcies, which were indeed, golden candle- 
stic ies. 

The eolony continued to increase by fresh accessions of 
planters, emigrating every year, from England. In 41633, 
came over Mr. Haynes, afterwards, the first gevernor of 
Connecticut, and Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker, and Mr. Stone, 
three of the most eminent lights of the New England chureh- 
es. Every year produced additions to the colony, by emi- 
grants from the mother country, many of whom were per- 
sons ef great merit and distinction, till about the year 1640. 
The civil wars, commencing in England at that time, put a 
general stop to emigration. ‘The nunber of planters which 
came to New-E ngland, from the commencement of the set- 
tlement to the year 1640, were computed at four thousand. 
After that time, it was supposed that as many removed from 
New-England, to the mother country, as came from thence 
to the colonics. From this small number of original planters 
have proceeded the many thousands of the inhabitants of the 
New-England States. We now enjoy the benefit of their la- 
bors, their wise institutions, and their noble example. We 
esjoy the benefit of their prayers, which are registered on 
high. 

A brief sketeh of the colonies, which issued from this ve- 
nerable mother cgony, with a view of their general progress 
in the early periods of their history, particularly, in their ee- 
elesiastical interests, is reserved for future numbers. 

(To be continued. ) 0. 
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ON THE RUINOUS EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 
No. I. 

IF strong drink is the parent ef many terrible diseases, 
and if our grave yards annually receive thousands of its mis- 
erable victims, as I trust has been satisfactorily evinced, 
these are not the only evils which are found in its train,— 
For, 

2. The enormous consumption of ardent spirits in this 
country involves an incredible waste of property. When the 
marshals took the census in 1810, they were directed to col- 
lect, and return, to the Secretary’s ofliee, the amount of all 
domestic manufactures, of any considerable importance, in 
the United States. From these returns it appears, that no 
less than 25,499,382 gallons of ardent spirits were distilled 
that year ; of which were exported 133,853 gallons, leaving 
25,365,52 29 gallons to be consumed at home. The same year, 
about 8,000, 600 gallons ofrum and other foreign distilled li- 
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quors were imported to this country, which being added to 
the above 25,565,529, produces an amount of 58,865,588 gal- 
lons, for our home cousumption ina single year ! 

What the annual amount of imports has been, since 1816, 
I have not been able to ascertain; but 1 presume, that dur- 
ing the last year at least, it must have been considerably lar- 
ger. As to our domestic distilled spirits, it admits not of a 
doubt, that there has been a steady and rapid increase, so 
that the quantity now manufactured, and of course consum- 
ed. is much greater than it was In 1840, 

But not to insist on — because the exact increase cannot 
be ascertained, let the aggregate of domestic and foreign 
spirits, stand as above a 3343655529 gallons ; and let it be 
made the basis of a few plain caleulations. Now $3,365,529 
gallons, is 248,932 hogsheads, (at more than 154 gallons the 
hogshead,) which supposing one team to carry two hogs- 
heads, would load 124,466 waggons. These, allowing only 
three rods for each team, would reach more than 1.166 miles, 
or nearly the whole length of the United States, from north 
to south! ‘I'he number of hogsheads necessary to contain 
the liquor, must upon a moderate computation, cost 606.000 
dollars, and would, if placed so as to touch each other, reach 
more than 178 miles, exceeding by 48, the whole length of 
Massachusetts Proper, on the northern line. Or, to present 
the subject in another light, the quantity of ardent distilled 
spirits, which is annually ‘drunk i in the United States, is suffi- 
cient to fill a canal 42 wiles long, 10 feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep; affording convenient navigation, for boats of several 
tans burthen? The same quantity if brought together, would 
form a pond more than 68 rods long, 40 rods broad, and 6 
feet deep, covering an area of 17 acres. 

Now let us, for a moment, view the subject, in connection 
with the population of this country. According to the een- 
sus of 1840, the number of inhabitants in the United States 
and their territorial governments, was 7,250,514. If33.365,- 
529 gallons, were divided equally among the whole popula- 
tion, the process would give not far from 4 gallons and a 
half, to every man, woman and child,—bond and free, in the 
nation. But here two things are to be considered. 

In the first place, we have in the United States, 1,485,223 
slaves, and as it is their enviable privilege to be denied the 
use of ardent spirits. they must be taken from the grand to- 
tal of our population; and then, we sliall have left. a little 
more than 6,000,600 of people to drink more than 33,060,000 
gallons of rum, brandy, whisky, Xe. 
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In the second place, children are to be subtracted. In the 
state of Connecticut, there are about 73,000 children, under 
ten years of age. Now, calculating that the proportion of 
children under ten years is the same in all the States, we 
have about 1,670,000 to be subtracted from the 6,000,000 
above; leaving not far from 4,330,000 persons to consume 
between 35 and 3+ million gailons of ardent spirits, in a sin- 
gle year; and making an average of more than seven gal- 
lons and a half, for each consumer ! 

Here, probably some of your readers will stop short, and 
exclaim, * [t is impossible! Here must be some grand mis- 
take in the preceding calculations. ‘he result is tooalarm- 

ing, too humiliating, to be admitted as correct.” I confess, 
Mr. Editor, that L, too, am astonished at the result. Gladly 
wouli I have presented one materially different. But facts 
and figures are stubborn things 

Few people are aware, how much those truth telling rules, 
addition and multiplication, are capable of effecting. Few 
think, how soon a small bottle will drain a hogshead ; or how 
soon a very sinall glass will exhaust a bottle. Many may 
be surprised to hear, that only one half gill of spirits, taken 
daily, amounts at the year’s end, to more than five gallons 
and a half; a gill to more than 11 gallons; two gills to 22 
gallons, and a pint to the enormous quantity of 45 gallons ! 
But let every one go over with the process for himself. It 
is very simple and very short. Hlalfa gill of spirits a day 
seems to be hardly worth reckoning ; and yet 365 half gills 
amount to between 5 and 6 gallons. Hiow many who think 
themselves extremely temperate, drink a gill, or more, upon 
an average, every day of their lives. Further, how many 
people in our country drink more than twice or thrice that 
quantity, and yet maintain a respectable standing in society.* 
Surely then it ean be no very difficult thing to cenjecture 
what becomes of the 33.000.000 gallons so often mentioned. 
Subiract from our whole population, all the slaves and all 
the children under ten vears of age ; then let the remainder 
drink but about two thirds of a gill. upon an average. daily, 
and the whole will be consumed, before the end of the year. 

_ From the quantity, let us now turn our attention to the 
annual cost of ardent spirits to the people of this country.— 


* We question whether many persons, who drink more than three sills 
of ardent spirits a day upon an average, Maintain a respectable standing in so- 
ciety. That there are some persons who consume this quantity, and yet min- 
gie with society, transact business, and avoid the reputation of downright sots, 
admits not of a doubt. A few persons have been known to drink a quart of 
rum a day without ever being completely intoxicated, ED. PAN, 
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When we take into consideration the high price of all impor- 
ted liquors; when we consider what quantities of domestic 
spirits are disguised and sold for French brandy, Holland 
gin. &c.; when we recollect that every retailer must make 
a protit‘on what he sells; that thousands of hogsheads are 
soid in taverns and tippling shops at from two to five or six 
dollars a gallon, and that the original quantity is greatly in- 
creased by the many liberal dilutions which it undergoes, be- 
fore it reaches the consumer; when all these things are con- 
sidered, the average expense cannot be less than one dollar 
a gallon, or 33,365,529 dollars annually! But not to insist 
on a few hundred thousand dollars, we will let the sum stand 
in round numbers at 35,000,000. Thirty-three millions of 
dollars paid out in one year for strong drink! The weight 
of this sum in silver dollars, would exceed 970 tons. Sup- 
posing each of two men to count 60 dollars a minute, during 
twelve hours of every day, they would not supply the drain. 
One fourth part of the sum, if levied upon the inhabitants of 
the United States by direet taxation, would revolutionize the 
government. How much good might be done with this mo- 
ney, the greatest part of which is now so many thousand 
times worse than wasted. How surprisingly would it change 
the face of our country ; how largely might it contribute to 
the convenience and prosperity of the nation ; if it were ex- 
pended in making roads, building colleges, hospitals, alms- 
houses, bridges, aud ehurches; encouraging useful manufac- 
tures, forming canals, fortifying our sea-ports, augmenting 
our navy, instrueting the poor, distributing the Bible and 
other religious books, in our new settlements, establishing 
libraries, and sending out missionaries. 

To illustrate and enforce these considerations, let us de- 
scend to particwars: 35,000,000 of dollars, would establish 
410 public seminaries, giving to each. a fund ef 300,900 dol- 
Jars; which fund would be amply sufficient to ereet. the ne- 
eessary buildings, purchase libraries, and support instructors. 
Or if expended in the edueation of young men, it would 
handsomely support more than 100.000. in such seminaries. 
Less than the fifth part of 33,000,000 of dollars, would sup- 
port 7230 ministers of the Gospel, with an average salary of 
7¢0 dollars ; and this would furnish one clergy man to every 
thonsand inhabitants, (including slaves.) in the United States. 
Much less than half of what is now expended for strong 
drink, would support 43,360 schools, allowing each instrue- 
tor « yearly salary of $00 dollars; which would be 6 schools 
for every thousand inhabitants. The simple interest of 
33,000,000 of dollars, is more than half sufficient to pay che 
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interest of the national debt, as it stood in 1810; and the 
principal would totally extinguish that debt, in Jess than two 
years. According to an estimate submitted to Congress, by 
the Secretary of the Navy, last winter, 35,000,000 of dollars 
would build no less than yinevy-NtNE ships of the dine, so 
that by appropriating to this grand national object what is 
expended for ardent spirits, we might, in five years, have a 
navy superior to thatof Great Britain ! 

Half the sum which is made the basis of these calcula- 
tions, would maintain more than 25.600 Missionaries among 
the heathen; and the other half would print, for gratuitous 
distribution, more than 20,600,000 Bibles. Estimating su- 
perfine four at 12 dollars a barrel, the whole sum wouid 
purchase 2,750,000 barrels, which, allowing 5 barrels to a 
family, would supply 550,000 families with bread, through 
the year. With coarser bread the same sum would supply 
1,000,000 families. It would also, if appropriated to that 
object, make 55,000 miles of turnpike road, at 600 dollars a 
mile ; a distance more than twice the circumference of the 
globe: or it would complete 20 canals, each 100 miles in 
length, at ‘an expense of 16,500 dollars a mile. Or if em- 
ployed in founding a city, it would build 5000 houses, at 
an average cost of 6600 dollars. The one five hundreth part 
of it, (viz) 66,000 dollars, would make up the late loss sus- 
tained by the Missionaries at Surampore. Or, to present the 
subject in a little different light, two millions of the thirty- 
three, would build 200 churches, at an average cost of ten 
thousand dellars; 5,000,000, would pay nearly one fifth part 
of the national debt, as it stood in 1810; 10,000,000 would 
feed and elothe 100,000 poor children, at 100 dollars each 
per annum; 8,000,000 would establish 8000 of our industri- 
ous young men on farms, each worth 41000 dollars, in our new 
settlements ; and after all we should have ne less than eight 
millions left for other public and charitable contributions. 

These ealculations, might, with great ease, be varied to 
almost any assignable extent; but enough and more than 
enough has been said, todemonstrate, that incaleulable good 
might be done with the property, which being laid out for 
ardent spirits, actually prepares victims, by thousands, for a 
never ceasing pestilence. 

Before { conelude this number, however, I would invite 
your readers to return with me, from the wide excursion 
which we have taken, and apply some of the preceding cal- 
culations to their own towns, societies, and families. Take 
for example, a town containing 2,000 inhabitants. If they 
consume their share of the whole quantity of ardent spirits, 
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which is drunk in the United States, annually, it cannot cost 
them less than 9,000 dollars! What an immense sum for 
one small town to pay for strong drink in one year! More 
than enough to support five ministers, ten sehools, and pay 
every town, state and country tax. Suppose a tax of 9,000 
or 5,000 dollars were laid, for the public benefit, upon such 
town: What would the people say? Why every man would 
ery out against it as intolerable. And yet how cheerfully is 
the burden sustained for the sake of gratifying an inordinate 
thirst for strong drink. While it would be impossible in 
many places to collect 500 dollars for charitable purposes, 
voluntary contributions of more than twenty times the amount 
are made in the same places, every year, to purchase fevers, 
consumption, and a host of other diseases, together with po- 
verty, wretchedness, infamy, and death.} 

It will be remarked, that in the foregoing calculations, I 
have made no account of the loss of time, which is insepara- 
ble from such an amazing consumption of ardent spirits.— 
This, it is presumed, must amount to many millions of dol- 
lars annually. With such facts in view, it is easy to account 
for much of the poverty that exists in this land. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of families are literally reduced to beggary by 
intemperance. Business neglected, shops deserted, buildings 
going to decay, sheriffs’ fees, long court dockets, crowded 
prisons, houses stripped of their furniture, and at length sold 
to pay tavern bills, children crying for bread and shivering 
with the cold, these, these are some of the vouchers, for the 
truth of what has been advanced. Facts of this distressing 
character show, from whence a very large part of this im- 
poverishing revenue is drawn. It is made up of money which 
should feed the hungry, and clothe the naked ; which should 
cherish the fatherless, and cause the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy. It is money which should educate the poor, support 
the gospel at home, and assist in extending the light of Divine 
truth among the heathen, in every part of the world. z. x. y. 

Panoplist. 
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ON SUPERSTITIOUS OBSERVANCES, 


HABITS and practices of immoral tendency often exist in 
Christian communities, of such a nature as to render it dif- 
ficult to state them with clearness, or to censure them with 
dignity. The divine and the moralist generally lay hold on 

t Arespectable minister of the Gospel informed me, that, out of twenty-four 


deaths which occurred last year in the small town where he lives, four were 
oceasioned by intemperance. 
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the more prominent vices and foibles; and too often permit 
those, which have a less obvious, and more undeiined, clar- 
acter, to escape without animwadversion, But conceiving 
that every fault deserves reprehensien, anc ihat nothiag 
morally wrong tan be innoxivus, lL propose to mare some 
remarks oa certain opinions and practices, which seex: to 
have an extensive prevalence through our country. 

injoying the oracles of Divine truth, and the blessings of 
an enlightened education, as the people of this country do, 
one could have hoped that we might, * clean escape” from 
those errors of paganism and superstition in’ which our 
heathen ancestors were once, and the heathen world are still, 
involved. But the fact appears otherwise. Relics of pagan 
superstition still adhere to us in spite of all eur advantages ; 
and men who call themselves Christians, do and believe ma- 
ny of the same things which their pagan forefathers did. and 
believed ; and probably for no better reason than that such 
were the faith and practice of their ancestors, Men, whose 
minds were elevated much above the ordinary level, have 
been tinctured with the same superstition, and have aided its 
perpetuation, whiie the more ignorant have clung to it with 
a pertinacity peeuliarly their own. Some who are ready to 
laugh at the superstition, as they call it, of Christians, are 
themselves arrant slaves to superstitions of a most ridiculous 
character. But the great misfortune is, that Christians, and 
sober people, should become dupes to the sameerror. Chris- 
tians should be cautious that they bring no reproach on their 
profession, and should remember that they ought to serve 
God and not idols. While bound to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil, they ought to stand aloof from things remotely 
tending to idolatry ; they should cease to consult stars, to 
look after omens, to observe days and regard visions, while 
they have the Bible in their hands, and profess to have Him, 
who guideth into all the truth, in their hearts. 

When men, who had been previously idolaters, and wrap- 
ped in the mists of pagan superstition. embrace the Christian 
religion, it is no wonder that they should retain for a while, 
some portion of their former habits of thinking, witheut per- 
ceiving their conduct to be reprehensible. But, persons who 
have enjoyed from their infancy the light of revelation, and 
lived all their days in a Christian community ought surely 
to understand their obligation to avoid every appearance of 
an idolatrous attachment to the vanities of the heathen. 
Even the dictates of reason rightly informed, would teach 
them to avoid such errors; and the fear of ridicule. one 
might think, would deter most persons from the stupid ob- 
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servation of planets, signs, and visions. Still the faet is not 
so. How many persons the writer has known, » hom no eos- 
siderations shert of necessity, could induce to set up he 
frame of a building, begin a journey, or comimence any new 
enterprise, on a Friday. The reason for this, they teii you 
is, that Friday is an unlucky day, and that whatever is coin- 
menced then will prove disastrous in the issue. But let me 
ask the observers of Friday, whence come you by such an 
opinion? Did you learn it from your Bibles? Has God any 
where informed you that when in the course of the six days 
of creation, that day first appeared, and when he pronoun- 
ced his productions of that day « very good” he notwith- 
standing designed the day itself to be very bad ‘—Sureiy you 
will not charge God foolishly. But will you say, that some 
evil agent always busies himself in mischief on that day ? 
Then by relinquishing your lawful pursuits through fear of 
this wicked agent, that is, the devil, you do Lomage to him, 
I fear it may be said of you « ye worship ye know not what.” 
Traces of that idolatrous veneration which our heathen 
ancestors used to offer to the moon, are distinetly visible 
among us at this day. People now do not erect temples, nor 
altars, to that luminary ; nor will they be forward to acknowl- 
edge themselves its worshippers ; but many, by their conduet, 
pay to it, an indirect homage, nor can they well acquit them- 
selves of the imputation. They ascribe to it, in certain ca- 
ses, some unknown, undefined, and secret, though real, agen- 
cy, net belonging to matter, nor dependent on any of its 
known properties; and exerted in such a way as must lead 
you to venclude, if you make any eouclusion at all, that some 
sort of intelligence is concerned in the agency. From the 
different appearances of this body in the performance of its 
stated revolutions, they will prognosticate to you the state of 
the weather, and determine when is the proper time to sow 
and to plant, and to gather in many of the fruits of the earth. 
If it is eelipsed, then too we are to expect ehanges in the 
weather, and other things which, they will tell you. its 
eclipses denote, not considering that such eclipses are as 
much a thing of course, as the alternation of day and night. 
There are indeed two ways in which the moon bas a real in- 
fluence upon the earth and its productions; in one, by its at- 
traction, a well known property of matter ; in the other, by 
the rays of light which proceed from it, and are well ascer- 
tained to have an influence in giving color, solidity, and some 
other properties, to vegetables. he effect in the first, is 
mechanical, existing mutually between the moon and the 
earth, and is common to all matter ; the effect in the second 
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is chemical, as appears from the afvresaid changes which arz 
produced by it on the vegetable structure. But such is not 
the influence which the people here intended ascribe to the 
moon; that influence is independent of any known prin- 
¢ iples, or combinations of matter ; being magical, or myste- 

rious, and exeiting in the observers of wank things, sensations 
bordering oa awe, and superstitious veneration. ‘Take from 
thei these sensations, and you remove every thing which 


they care for retaining. It is the love of something half 


m) sterivus, vague, and capricious, that renders many so 
much attached to these whimsical ulolatries, blended at the 
same time, with a sort of salety which mankind naturally 
feel in being idolatrous, while they ean be so in disguise and 
without profession, 

The sun, too, is not without its formal observers at this 
day. Hts influence is conceived to vary, as it arrives at cer- 
tain points in its apparent progress through the heavens ; 
or, in better language. as the earth is in certain parts of its 
annual revolution about that orb. When in such a sign of 
the zodiac, it will exert a certain mysterious influence upon 
particular parts of animal bodies; when in another sign, 
then another influence upon some other parts gf such bodies. 
One person will not attempt to angle, uniess the sign hap- 
pens that day to be right; and to asceriain this peint, will 
examine his almanae with as much gravity as a Hindoo will 
peruse his Shaster. Another would consent to let bleed. upon 
no consideration. unless the sign should be favorable. A 
third would consider fiesh to be inferior in quality, if the an- 
imal were not butchered under the proper sign, or at a prop- 
er period ofthe moon. A child born at the rising or setting 
of the sun, will have a more or less favorable prospect of a 
long life. To those who entertain such opinions, or others 
resembling them. f will address a single observation. Would 
you regard your God half as scrupulous as you do the life- 
less matter which he has created ; an! adhere to his precepts 
and the dictates of well informed reason, with half the perti- 
nacity with which you cling to your prejudices, you would 
live much more happy and “suecessful in the world, and pur- 
sue a conduct much hetier becoming the character of these 
who have had a Christian edueation. 

Many people who, perhaps. may be free from the imputa- 
tion of any of the foregoing idolatrous notions concerning the 
sun, are still of opinion that its eclipses are ominous of dis- 
asters to that quarter of the world where they take place. 
But T know of nothing in Scripture, or in the history of the 
world, to warrant such an opinion. For aught that appears, 
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viational calamities a» certainly foretel eclipses of the sun, 
as inose eclipses do national calamities. One thing however 
is certain; if these eelipses do denote any sueh disasters, it 
is because God has estabiishea them for signs of those events ; 
not because they naturally, and of themselves, denote them. 
But if God has so estabiished them, he must; have given 
some indieation of the fact, either by revelation, or by so or- 
dering in his providence that there should be an unvarying 
connection between the sign, and the thing signified ; mahing 
the one uniformly consequent upon the other. Should this 
connection fail but once, it must overthrow the supposition 
of its existing at all; or else another sign must be required 
in order to show us when the first one is to be taken as de- 
noting nothing. But what renders such a denoting of events 
very dubioas, whea we cast our eyes upon the history of Di- 
vine providence, is that an eclipse necessarily extends to a 
large portion of the globe; and rarely has it happened since 
the earth was first peopled, that every part of so large a por- 
tion has been free from public calamities, fer any considera- 
ble Jength of time. Henee it does not easily appear how an 
eclipse of the sun can be taken for a sure sign of publie ea- 
iainities, when those calamities almost continually exist, in 
some parts of the world at least, where the eclipse is per- 
ceived; and that, whether there are eclipses, or net. Fur- 
thermore, let it be remembered, that eclipses necessarily re- 
sult from the established laws of the planetary revolutions. 
Whenever they take place, it is in exact conformity with 
those laws, being perfectly regular, and at determined inter- 
vals; insomuch, that instead of viewing an eclipse of the sun 
as miraculous and portentous, we ought to consider its fuil- 
ure a miracle and prodigy, astonishing in kind and degree. 
By the aid of astronomical science, eclipses may be caleulat- 
ed with the utmost precision, for any length of time, past or 
future. If they are sure pregnostics of future events, thea 
those events may be predicted, by the help of astronomy, 
with as much certainty a thousand years beforehand, as they 
can at the time when the eclipse happens. But should an 
astronomer thus undertake to turn prophet, there would be, 
I think, but one opinion coneerning the propriety and useful- 
ness of his labors. Seripture, I have already observed, gives 
no warrant, that is, to my knowledge, for any belief in such 
prognostications ; and if none is derived from Seripture, the 
general course of Divine providence, nor from reason, it is 
difficult to determine where else to look for one. My apol- 
ogy for these remarks, whieh to many may. appear entirely 
superfluous, is derived from the well known fact, that many 
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very worthy men, and Christians, entertain the opinion that 
eclipses ef the sun are unquestionable tokens of the Divine 
dispreasure, ana that they ought to be so regarded by all good 
peepic. This opinion, or something very like it, was in the 
course of the last winter. advanced by a very able member 
on tae floor of Congress, Certainly, then, se far as the fore- 
going remarks are just and pertinent, they are not useless ; 
tor it is a matter of consequence that right opinions should 
be entertained on this subject. 

fi is by no means the intention of the writer to advance 
the itica, that there are no possible cireumstances under 
which a solar eclipse could be considered as portentous. A 
prelernaiural eclipse ought, no doubt, to be considered as of 
this character. Such was the preternatural obseuration of 
the sun’s light at the crucifixion of our Savior; which obseu- 
ration, as astronomers inform us, could not have happened 
by the intervention of the moon between the sun and the 
earth, the reguiar eause of solar eclipses. Butif we under- 
take to make prodigies out of natural appearances, and such 
as are the neeessary result of those laws by which the Al- 
migty is pleased to govern his material creation, we alike 
transcend the bounds of reason and Christian diserction. 
Were eclipses regarded simply as displays of the divine pow- 
er and majesty, no remarks would have been necded. But 
would we look for signs of the divine displeasure towards a 
nation, we can see them, with unfailiag certainty, in nation- 
al sins. and depravity of movals. These inform us, far more 
emphatically than eclipses, when God bas a controversy with 
us, and is about to inflict upon us the rod of his anger. As 
for those who regard eclipses of the sun as portending calam- 
ities independently of any known commission from Him who 
made the sun. and appointed all the laws to which it is sub- 
ject; they cannot eseap: the charge of idolatry, however it 
may be blended with other correct apprehensions of the Di- 
vine providence. Such a mixture of real and false religion, 
but ill accords with the holy jealousy with which the Most 
High maintains his truth. It is like the mongrel worship 
of the Samaritans, a religion allowed of indeed by man. but 


unauthorized by Heaven. | ACLETUS. 
PANOPLIST, 1812. ( To be continued. ) 


ABUSE OF THE LATE HARVEST. 
WHEN I wrote the paper which was inserted in the last 
number of the Panoplist,on the late harvest, I was notjinform - 
od of a most enormous abuse of the fruits of the earth, which 
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had then but just begun to be practised on an extensive scale, 
and which has now excited the alarm of all considerate per- 
sons, especially of the pious and consviertious. ‘I'he abuse 
alluded to will be anticipated by every reader to arise from 
the distillation of grain and other valuable productions of the 
soil into noxious ardent spirits. The first refleetion which 
occurs to the mind is, that such an abuse is a heinous act of 
ingratitude to God. It will not be contended, I suppose, that 
rye and potatoes are converted into whiskey as a medicine, 
and from a pure regard to the healih of the community. If 
this should be urged, it will bé admitied by all that the quan- 
tity necessary as a medicine is extremely small ;—so small 
that a single distillery would supply all the apothecaries’ 
shops in the United States. It follows, then, that the distil- 
lation of immense quantities of baneful spirit from grain, 
which was bountifully given to support life, is an aet of hein- 
ous ingratitude to God. Whatever might be said of conduet- 
ing distilleries of grain on a small scale, it is beyond all ques- 
tion extremely pernicious, when the business is carried to 
such an extent, as to raise the price of provisions, fill all our 
retailers’ shops with a noxious liquor, and furnish the vicious 
with the means of ruining themselves and their families. 
What can be done to remedy this evil is not so easy to speci- 
fy. as it is to estimate the magnitude of the evil itself. In 
its tirst beginnings, the price of several most important ar- 
ticles of food was nearly doubled. Ifit should progress as it 
has begun, a very large proportion of the industrious and 
temperate members of society will be severely straitened to 
procure bread for their families ; and all this after one of the 
most abundant seasons which this country ever experienced. 
Let us seriously consider how odious and abominable it 
Mist appear in the sight of God, that the rich supplies of 
his bounty should be immediately converted into the .means 
of sinning against him—into the means of increasing and per- 
petuating sin and misery without limit and without end. ‘The 
soun? part of the community should see and lament this un- 
grateiul and unnatural conduct ;—~they should regard it as a 
national ealamity of no ordinary magnitude, and as a nation- 
al sin which sheds a melancholy gloom over our future pros- 
pects. From a share in the guilt no individual can be free 
who does not engage zealously in every promising scheme of 
counteracting and suppressing so great anevil. It is difficult, 
as has been intimated, to prescribe adequate remedics for so 
dangerous a malady. ‘The following are suggested as the 
only practicable means of effeetuating a change for the bet- 
ter, which have presented themselves to my mind. 
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4. All who regard this evil in the same light with the wri- 
ter, should unite in petitioning Congress to lay a heavy tax 
on dumestie distilled liquors. Ifa tax should be imposed, it 
would operate to some extent at least to suppress the evil. 
i take it for granted, that the tax now imposed upon stills is 
so extremely “emall, as to have scarcely a percestible effect. 
if the petitions should not be successful, they would at least 
awaken the aticnten of the public to the nature of the sub- 
ject; and this would of itself be a great achievement. 

2. Moral Societies should be formed, wherever they can 
be formed, with an express intention to discountenance and 
prevent drunkenucss aad every approach to it; and particu- 
larly to discountenanve iie manuiacture and the use of domes- 
tic spirits. 

5. Every method should be adopted, which promises to 
expose to public view the greatness and odiousness of the 
evil. It sheuld be portrayed in all periodieal publications ; 
tracts and sermons against it should be published and exten- 
sively cireulated ; and no expedient should be Jeft untried to 
represent its true character. 

4, Christians should earnestly intreat, that God would 
bring about a national repentance and reformation ; that all 
our evil passious may be subdued ; that no abuse or perver- 
sion of the Divine bounty may be found among us ; and that 
we may not provoke our merciful Creator to withhold from 
us those supplies which are necessary to our comfort, and 
even our existence.—Panoplist. A. B. 


-—<—_-- 


INDIFFEREN€F TO RELIGION IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 4 
GOVERNMENT A GREAT NATIONAL SIN, 


(Continued from Page 271.) 


I onsErve, that after the remarks which have been already 
made, it may perhaps be deemed superfiuous to observe that 
infidelity,ora disbelief and rejection ef the Gospel,is one of the 
national sins of our land at the present day. The prevalence of 
a spirit of infidelity in our nation may be considered as, in dif- 
ferent respects, both the cause and effect of that irreligious fea- 
ture in our national government which bas been the subject 
of the preceding remarks. Had not such a spirit been so prev- 
alent that it was deemed necessary to enter into a sort of com- 
promise with infidelity, Lean hardly induce myself to believe 
that this feature in our national government would have ever 
assumed the shape in which it now appears. And this fea- 
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ture taken in connection with an administration in every res- 
peet correspondent,* has had a tendency to nourish those 
seeds which had been before so plentifully sown, and had be- 
gun to vegetate with so much luxuriance. It is now almost 
two centuries since an attempt was made to organise infidelity 
into a system with the fascinating title of natural religion. 
The fabulous Proteus himself never assumed, in the fertile 
imagination of a poet, so many shapes as it has done since 
that time. But although this mystery of iniquity had long 
before begun to work, it was not until the last century, nor 
indeed uniil after the middle of it, that it made such alarm- 
ing progress. ‘This spread has perhaps been the most gen- 

eral in some catholic countries. Exelusixe of a general su- 
perintendance of providence, which has probably ordained 
this as one mean to be used in overturning the monstrous fabrie 
of the Romish hierarey, causes founded in the nature ef things 
have had a powerful operation. In this enlightened and en- 
quiring age, multitudes in catholic countries have had sufli- 
cient light and penetration to discover the absurdity of many 
of the superstitions of popery. These they confounded with 
christianity to which they never belonged, and rejected the 
whole together. But although the spre ad of infidel prinei- 
ples may have been the most extensive in eatholie countries, 
its roots have struck deep in a protestant soil. We have seen it 
assuming a bold front, and proclaiming without a blush, an 
intention to banish christianity out of the world, at the same 
time expressing the most exulting assurances of ultimate 
success. We have seen barefaced atheism, rearing up its 
hydra bead in one nation, and attempting to deal destruction 
in every direction where a. vestige of christianity.was to be 
found. 

Although the United States have not gone all the lengths 
of revolutionary France in her mad career of atheism and 
impiety, yet its reots have struck deep. It is but too certain 
that in many instances and places, the christian religion is 
openly contemned, while infidelity is, with equal publicity, 
avowed without shame and withou¢a blush; and it is not to 
be doubted but the seeret influence of these principles, equal- 
ly corrupt and corrupting, has been extended much farther 
than the open avowal. In general the operation of irreligious 
principles is, at first, not only begun but spread to a consid- 
erable extent in secret, Strike, but hide the hand, is a max- 


*It is not my intention to say that the administration has been in general 
aetually composed of infidels, but that the way is perfectly open to men of 
that description. . 
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im on which infidels have practised but too successfully from 
time to time. Like other evil doers, when they first begin 
to disseminate their poison, they hate the light; nor do they 
usually bring forward their principles to the public until 
they have been so far spread and matured in secret that so- 
ciety is prepared to bear the open avowal. One art which 
has been practised with great success is to impress the pub- 
Jie mind with the belief, that that which has been usually 
termed infidelity is nothing but a harmlesss speculation 
which may be indulged without guilt and without danger.— 
It is represented to be a mere honest, or, it may be, a laudable 
enquiry after truth, and as the result of that enquiry, that the 
belief or rejection of certain doctrines is not the effect of voli- 
tion, but depends on the nature and clearness of the evidence 
which has been presented to the mind. But when di- 
vine inspiration asserts that he who believeth not shall be 
damned, and that an unbelieving heart is emphatically an 
evil heart, it presents an idea to the mind of something very 
different from that of harmless speculation. ‘The true state 
ef the matter appears to be, that infidelity has its original 
rather in the heart than the head, and is the truit of a de- 
praved disposition rather than the dictate of an erroneous 
judgment. Because men do not like to retain Gop in their 
knowledge he gives them up to strong delusions te believe a 
lie. The soul-humbling doctrines and the holy and self de- 
nying precepts of the Gospel are, in the first instance, dislik- 
ed, and to quiet the remonstrances of conscience while tramp- 
ling on its precepts, the authenticity of the sacred records is 
called in question. This therefore is not only a moral evil 
but one of the deepest die. It is in some respects the root 
of all evils, as it goes to unhinge every principle of morals, 
and dissolve every social tie which connects man either to his 
fellow men or to society. Like every other species of im- 
morality, it beeomes more or less aggravated, in proportion 
to the several religious and moral advantages which people 
enjoy. The advantages for understanding the evidences, and 
for duly appreciating the worth of the christian religion, en- 
joyed by the people of these United States, have been in- 
comparably greater than those with which the Freneh na- 
tion have been favoured, where the’Bible has been studiously 
kept from the perusal of the laity, and the pure and simple 
doctrines and duties of the gospel debased by superstition, 
and their beauty concealed from public view by the inven- 
tions of men. It does not arise from the want of evidence 
that the christian religion has been in any instance disbeliev- 
ed. No history was ever better attested than that of the 
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Gospel. And when we consider the wonderful display of di- 
vine love made to man, in the obedience, death and sufferings 
vf the Redeemer, as well as the benevolent tendency of the 
gospel system to promote present and future happiness, it is 
entitled to the warmest, most cordial and grateful reception. 
But experience teaches us that it seldom meets with that re- 
ception from the children of men to which it is entitled. 
Men in every age have been too prone to imitate the Jews 
of whom our Lord complains, saying, dnd ye will not come 
to me that ye may have life. Whoever caretully attends to 
the present situation of christianity in the United States, and 
sees it not only excladed from all connxeion with, or counte- 
nance and support from the national government, and equal- 
ly excluded from some of the states and but slightly noticed 
in others, and, also observes the degree of carelessness and - 
indifference prevailing in many paris of the country, which is 
in some places so great that you may travel for days and 
see scarcely a vestige, that christianity is the religion public- 
ly professed, taken in cannexion with the too general neg- 
lect of christian institutions, and the prefanation of the sab- 
bath, even where there is some appearance of religion, and 
together with this, brings into view the general prevalence 
of vice, as well as the smallness of the number ef those who 
publicly own, and zealously espouse the cause of Christ, 
cannot but be convinced that the roots of infidelity have 
struck deep, and that its spirit prevails so extensively in the 
United States as to render it one of our national sins.— 
When we bring into view the nature and importance of the 
christian religion, connected with the elearness of its evi- 
dences, may we not consider the commination in the text as 
pertinently applicable to.us. Shall I not visit for these 
things saith the Lord? Shall not my soul be avenged on such 
a nation as this? 

It may be considered as an enquiry of some importance and 
deserving a moment’s consideration in this place, whether 
infidelity is to be considered as gaining or Joosing ground at 
present in the United States’ To answer this qnestion with 
precision, our information is insufficient. There are, how- 
ever, some hopeful symptoms that, in many places, it is rath- 
er onthe decline. In various instanees which have come ei- 
ther within the sphere of personal observation, or of inform- 
ation, the authenticity of which cannot be called in question, 
it appears that some of its votaries have, by a happy change 
in the temper ef their minds, become the humble followers 
of Christ. Others have been hopefully convinced of their 
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error, and others have been so far abashed as to become 
Jess bold and confident in their opposition to religion. Per- 
haps it may, on general principles be said, that the tone of 
infidelity has become less bold and assuming than it was a 
few years age; and that the number, both of real and pro- 
fessed Christians, has been hopefully enlarged. It may still 
admit of a doubt whether an inerease of zeal and activity in 
promoting the eausé in private, while its votaries are wait- 
ing for a more convenient time to avow themselves openly to 
the world, does not fairly balance any diminution of boldness. 
We liave seen that it can assume any shape to suit the times. 
If the erude, absard, and vulgar blasphemies of 'Uhomas 
Paine will not pass current, it can assume a milder form, 
and insinuate as much of its poison as possible, under the 
name of liberal, rational and catholic christianity ; liberal 
to every class of opinions only te the truth as it is in Jesus. 
And whoever impartialiy examines some of the popular opin- 
ions in vogue, under the name of christian doctrines, will 
find little e!se in them than infidelity in disguise. 

But should the cause of infidelity be, in some respects, 
really en the decline, this will not be sufficient to exempt us 
from all fear o° Gop’s visitation on that aecount. Gop vis- 
its the iniquities of the Fathers upon the Children to the 
third and fourth generation. The calamities which befel the 
Jews, whieh terminated in the destruction of Jerusalem and 
vot ‘Temple; the desolation of the nation, and the seventy 

ears captivity ia Babylon, are expressly said to be for the 
sins of Manasseh, and the innocent blood whieh he shed, al- 
though but few who had arrived to maturity at that time 
now survived. The destruction of Samaria, and the captiv- 
ity of the ten tribes, was also an event which happened under 
one of the least wicked ef their kings. Gop has also seen 
fit to make inquisition for the blood shed by the house of 
Bourbon, upon one of the most virtuous of the race. ‘The 
eceans of blood spilt in the destruction and slaughter of the 
protestants. under the auspices of Lewis fourteenth, have 
been avenged, not upon himeelf but his descendants; not 
upon the i: idiv idual bedy of the clergy who were the prinei- 
pal instigators of that bloody work, but upon their successors 
who never had, in their own persons, been guilty of the like 
enormity. Should Gop reserve his visitation for this crime 
toatime wher there was some abatement of the spirit of in- 
fidelity, we must, in that ease, be constrained to acknowl- 
ode, that the Judge of all the earth does right. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN PAWLET, (VER.) 


Eatract of a lelter to the Editor of the Panoplist, dated 
Pawlet, ( Ver.) the 11th or. 


«I HAVE the pleasing intelligence to communicate, 
that there is a revival of religion in this place. After a 
long night of darkness, the day begins to dawn. ‘The work 
of God is powerful, and the attention has remarkably in- 
creased within two or three weeks. It extends almeagi all 
over the Congregational Society, of which the Rev. Mr. Uiris- 
wold is pastor. The house of God is thronged on the Sab- 
bath. Conferences are frequently. fully, and solemnly attend- 
ed, in many parts of the town. Some persons have obtained 
a hope, and many are anxieusly inquiring What they must 
do tobe saved. 

‘«¢ Last evening I attended a confereuce of the young peo- 
ple, and although it raived very violently during the whele 
evening, there were about fifty present, principally young 
men. The seene was truly solemn and affecting. Some 
were almost in despair; while others were rejoicing, and tel- 
ling what the Lord bad done for their souls, and inviting 
their companions to come to Christ for salvation. 

‘*T have been informed, that there is, also, a very consid- 
erable attention in the town of Hartford, state of New York.” 


a 


Extract of a letter dated London, July 15, 1813, from J. 
Roberts, Esq. to his friend in Philadelphia. 


«© IN the midst of the distractions of nations, we may 
surely perceive, the dawning of a brighter day, and indulge 
the expectation that they shall eventually issue, in the intro- 
ductien of the millennial car of the Prince of Peace. It isa 
remarkable fact, at the present period, that in many instan- 
ces the Roman Catholic Teachers, who fermerly deprecated 
putting the Scrip‘ures into the hands of the laity and forbid 
the perusal, are now actively employed in their distribution ; 
particularly on the Centinent, where the sufferings of ihe 
wretched inhabitants may prepare their minds to reecive its 
rich consolations, and all-important truths, as the gifts of 
heaven. ‘The Bible Society is still extending its views to 
distant lands, desiring that the whole earth may be filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord. An edition of the Serip- 
tures inthe modern Arabic is seriously thought of, a language 
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spoken along the east and north coast of Africa, in Egypt, 
and Abyssinia, or the ancient Ethiopia; and from encourag- 
ing circumstances connected with the prospects of two suit- 
able individuals, there is a probability of their proceeding 
to this latter quarter, as agents of the Society in this great 
work. 

«¢ The effarts made to procure in the new East India char- 
ter a clause for the protection of missionary labors have been 
crowned with success ; and it is to be observed with grati- 
tude, that, in a division on the question in the House of Com- 
mons, the majority in favor of such endeavors for the pro- 
motion of Christianity, was as two to one; which was far 
beyond the most sanguine expectation. Thus the most High 
is protecting his own cause in the earth.” 


—_—s 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE (LONDON) MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, MAY 15, 1815. 
(Continued from page 278.) 


Mr. HANDS continues to improve in the Kanaada* language, 
and is preceeding with his translation of the Scriptures into it, of 
which he has sent us a neat specimen. He has not yet begun to 
preach publicly to the natives, but proceeds, as all Missionaries 
must at first, to converse with them in a familiar and affectionate 
manner ; this i increases his own ability for speaking the language, and 
prepares their minds for more public exhortations. 

Waat Mr. Hands states concerning the dispositions of the natives 
to hear the gospel is so well calculated to refute the objections late- 
ly made against Missionary efforts as dangerous to the peace of the 
country, that it deserves peculiar regard. We shall quote his own 
words. 

“'The people in general are ready to hear, and to confess the folly 
of their superstitious customs, but not so ready to leave them.— 
They acknowledge the superiority of the gospel of Christ, but do not 
feel its power on their hearts. Scarcely a day passes without a vi- 
sit from some of the most respectable natives at the Mission-house. 
A Vikeel belonging to the court generally visits me two or three 
tims a week, and has introduced me to the heads of the villages 
who have come to Belhary to transact business in the Court; and 
I hope this will prove a considerable adv antage to us when we be- 
gin vo itinerate in the surrounding villages.” 

W>. © our worthy brother was thus proceeding in his Missionary 
carecr, be was greatly delighted’ with the cheering hope of soon en- 
joying ot Belhary the assistance of his dear brother and former fel- 
low siudent, Mr. Thorapscn ; for, to this promising station the Di- 


* This language has been called also the Kurnata, but Mr. H. thinks im- 
properly. He calls it ihe Kanaada, but he says it is vulgarly called the Canaree. 
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rectors, the friends at Madras, and his own inclination all concurred 
to direct his course. But alas!-it is not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his steps. The sovereign Disposer of human events saw fit 
otherwise to determine, and we bow in silence to the holy mandate. 
Mr. Tiompson, as the society were informed last year, after residing 
for a few monihs at the Cape, where his labors were very accepta- 
ble and useful, proceeded towards India. by the Isle of France, 
where he obtained valuable information concerning that island, Bour- 
bon, and Madagascar; from thence he sailed to Calcutta, and from 
thence to Madras, where he arrived March 22,1812. He was there 
advised to report himself, as is expected from strangers, at the Po- 
lice Office, requesting permission to go forward to Belhary. But 
when upon inquiry, it was understood that Mr. Thompson came from 
England without licence from the Directors of the East India Coni- 
pany, he was informed that he could not be allowed to reside in 
India, but must immediately return. The order was as follows: 


“ Madras Police Office, May 22, 1812. 

* Rev. Srr—I am directed to acquaint you that the Honorable the 
Governor in Council is precluded, by the orders of the Supreme 
Government, from permitting you to reside in any place under this 
Presidency : you will therefore return to the Isle of France, or to 
Europe, by the first opportunity. 

“IT am, Rey. Sir, your obedient Servant, “J. H. Symons, 

“ Superintendant of the Police.” 
“ Mr. Thompson, by the advice of his friends, addressed a respect- 
ful letter to the Hon. the Governor on the subject ; but after waiting 
several days without receiving any answer, he again waited on the 
Superintendant of Police, who informed him, that if no answer was 
given, the order for his removal remained in force, and that if he did 
not go, he should be obliged to report it. Mr. Thompson observed 
that he had no means of obeying the order, and that the Missionary 
Society had not authorised their agent to advance him money for 
that purpose. He was then iaformed, that “he should receive an 
order to put him on board some vessel homeward bound, when a 
very small allowance would be given him for his passage, as he had 
come out without leave from the company ; and added, that “ he sup- 
posed it was the intention of Governmeut to put a stop to such en- 
deavors.” 

It is impossible not to feel, on this recital, the most painful regret 
that regulations, which were originally made for commercial pur- 
poses only, should now be employed to impede the progress of 
Christianity, or place under the control of the East India Company 
a subject so intimately connected with the present and eternal hap- 
piness of many millions of the human race. For the removal of 
such unrighteous restrictions, the Society applied to his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; has petitioned the Legislature ; and will continue impor- 
tunately to address the Throne of Grace.t 


t The reflections of our dear departed brother, in a letter dated May 12, 
may not be unacceptable to the Society. 
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This refusal of the government to permit Mr. Thompson to pro- 
ceed to Belhary was soon followed by another event still mere dis- 
tressing :—He had frequently complained of a pain in his side, 
which was considered as the symptom of a liver disorder, which it 
was hoped would prove but slight; but alas? its progress was rapid 
and fatal. He has desisted only two Lord’s days from preaching, 
and was at the chapel on the 21st of June. On the following Thurs- 
day he became extremely ill, and danger was apprehended; but his 
mind was preserved in peace, and he maintained a humble, yet con- 
fident and unshaken dependence on the atonement of the great Re- 
deemer; while he renounced, with a kind of indignant jealousy, any 


** There is no appeal, as it is confirmed by the highest anthority not 
only in India, but in England. This you may probably regard as a melancholy 
event. Butno; regard it as an unwarrantable stretch of arbitrary authority 
which the great Head of the Church will overrule for the promotion of the in* 
terests of his kmgdom. For my own part, though 1 deeply regret the loss of 
time, and the incunveniencies of another voyage to Europe and back; I feel 
no doubt that I shall return, and that this occurrence will turn out to the fur, 
therance of the gospel. I have nothing to complain of the Government here, 
for they act agreeabl. to the letter of their instructions ; nor of the Govern- 
ment at home, as when the Charter was given to the Company, there was little 
regard to such an accession of territory, and it had no view to the retigion of 

he people; and when the Toleration Act was passced, the Parliament did not 
anticipate that the British dominions would be so extensive, or that Christians 
would feel it their duty to communicate the knowledge of the gospel to for- 
eign lands, and therefore no provision was made for such a purpose. Consid™ 
ering that the renewal of the Charter is about to be discussed in Parliament, 
should it be said to those who wish to diffuse the gospel in India, that none 
had been prevented from peaceably exercising the functions of his office, ner 
any one sent home, any alteration might be deemed unnecessary; but should 
the Government here insist on my return, I trust it will give such ar addition. 
al impulse to their exertions, who are desirous of such an alteration, as wil] 
seoure its attainment. Mine is a case peculiarly in point, as I have sailed to 
no foreign port, under no foreign colors, nor proceeded a step without the pub- 
lic sanction of the existing authorities, and am, in fact, deficient in nothing 
but the Company’s licence.” 

Itmay not be improper, in this place, to transcribe a passage from letter 
written by Mr. Hands on this subject. 


“I hope that this order for Mr. Thompson’s return will have a powerful ef- 
fect on the minds of our dear friends in England ; and that if the Company’s 
Charter'should be renewed,they will endeavor to procure some provision therein 
for the protection of ProresranT Missionaries in India. Caruoxic Missionaries 
abound in almost every part of India ; they excite no notice nor suspicion ; and 
are allowed to travel about as thiey please ; why then should not we enjoy the 
same liberty? A new Catholic chapel has lately been erected at Belhary, and 
anew Padre has lately arrived from Goa. All the persons who attend are Por- 
tuguese or Malabar people, belonging to the different native corps stationed 
here.” 
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thing in himself in which lke might glory: and although, through the 
extreme violence of his disorder, he could not, so frequently as he 
wished, express what he felt and enjoyed, yet, on two occasions he 
cheered the hearts of his weeping friends, when he declared his joy 
im the Lord, and exhorted them to increasing zeal in his cause — 
* Cran, (said he) I never saw; Des Granges I once saw ; but Brain 
was my dear friend, companion, and fellow student. I shall soon 

ee them in glory, and Swartz too ;” and then, in a rapture of mind, 

and with exertion of body that was almost too much for his enfee- 

bled frame, he added, “ but I shall see Jesus, and that is the glory of 
ali!” Thus our dear brother, though denied the expected privilege 
of preaching among'the Gentiles “ the unsearchable riches of Christ,” 
was highty favored by his rich grace in his departing moments, and 
expired with a hope full of immortality. 

'l'o the Society, as well as to his relations and friends, itis no small 
eousolation to reflect, that he died in the house of our valuable bro- 
ther, Mr. Loveless, our missionary at Madras ; where he enjoyed all 
that attention which pity and friendship could afford in his painful 
circumstances: and this leads us to report briefly the circumstances 
of that faithful Missionary at 

MADRAS.—Mr. Loveless has been, for several years, usefully 
employed as a teacher in the Male Assyium, and also in preaching 
the gospel, both to Europeans and natives. Having been enabled by 
their generous aid to erect a chapel in the Black Town, where he 
has inet with considerable encouragement, he bas judged it expedi- 
ent to resign his situation in ihe Assylum, that he may devote him- 
self wholly to his proper employment in the ministry of the Word, 
as more congenial with his office as a Missionary, for which he has 
indeed most ample scope in that great and populous eity ; and it is 
the earnest wish of the Directors that he may be assisted by the ad- 
dition of another able laborer. ‘The local situation of Mr. Loveless, 
together with his own prudence and ‘zeal, have rendered him very 
useful to the other stations, especially to v izagapatam and Belhary, 
both which ought to be strengthened by the addition of more Mis- 
sionaries, and we trust will be so, if the present unjust and impolitic 
restrictions shonld be removed. But under the existing circum- 
stances, and doubtiul whether Mr. May and other Missionaries from 
different societies, have been permitted to reside in India, the Diree- 
tors have lately written to Mr. Thom at the Cape, desiring him not 
to proceed until he shall have heard again from home. ‘The Direc- 
tors, sympathizing with their Christian brethren of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, in their heavy loss, occasioned by the fire which 
consumed their printing office at Serampore, immediately on hear- 
ing of that disaster, cheerfully voted them one hundred guineas to- 
wards repairing the damage :—a donation which they are confident 
that the whole Society will cordially approve. From India we nat- 
urally pass on to the adjacent island of 

CEYLON.—We have the satisfaction to state that the hopes ex- 
pressed in our last Report have been in a great degree realized. By 
Yhe very laudable exertions of the present Governor, Sir Alexander 
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Johnstone, the hon. and Rev. Mr. Twisleton, and other friends of 
religion, the care of the schools has been revived. Our Missionary, 
Mr. Ehrhardt, was appointed to visit the schools in the district of 
Matura, and inquire into the character and conduct of the school-mas- 
ters. Mr. Ehrhardt describes the greater part of those who have 
formerly been baptized by the Dutch, on merely being able to recite 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and Creed, as extreme- 
ly ignorant of Christianity, and still living in the constant practice 
of idolatry, having submitted to baptism only for worldly advantage. 
He says, they are exceedingly addicted to the worship of images, be- 
fore which they fal) prostrate-on the ground and pray; and this at- 
tachment to image worship accounts, in his opinion, for the success 
the Roman Catholics have had in making many proselytes, while 
the religion of the Protestants appears to them too simple, and is cal- 
led by them “the Religion of the Company.” 

Mr. Palm, who has acquired the 'l'amul language, has been very 
assiduous in his care of the schools, particularly at Tillipaly ; in 
which he has been much encouraged by the Hon. Col. Molesworth, 
(now Lord Molesworth,) who has been successful in establishing se- 
veral other schools, one for the children of the Seapoys, in the gar- 
rison of Jaffnapatam, which includes a number of Hindoo, Mussul- 
mans, and Portuguese, children ;* another is under the care of Mr. 
Christian David, (a native,) where the Lancasterian system is adopt- 
ed with success ...To be Coutinued. 


* “The progress these boys made in a few weeks was such, that several 
tespectable persons, and of the highest Hindoo caste, cate and offered their 
sons to be instructed in the Christian religion.” 


a 


THE INQUISITION. 


THE pope’s nuncio, Grivina, who has signalized himself in oppo- 
sing the decree of the Spanish cortes abolishing the inquisition, as 
meutioned p. 280. has been banished from Spain, in consequence of 
his continued interference in that business. 


—- <a — 


ORDINATION. 


ON Wednesday the 8th Dec. Mr. John Brown, a licentiate preach- 
er from the Orange Association in New-Hampshire, was ordained to 
the ministry of the gospel, and installed Pastor over the Presbyteri- 
an church and congregation in Cazenovia. ‘The Reverend Mr. Hurd 
made the introductory prayer—the Rev. Mr. Chadwick preached 
the ordination sermon, from 2d Cer. v. 11.—* Knowing therefore 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.”—The Rev. Mr. Leonard 
made the ordaining prayer and gave the charge to the minister— 
the Rev. Mr. Wilcox presided, gave the right hand of fellowship 
and made the concluding prayer—and the Rev. Mr. Olds gave the 
éxhoritation to the people. 
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“in Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. VI. 


Continued from page 298. 


SOON after the settlements on the Massachusetts Bay 
had attained the consistence of a permanent colony, a consid- 
erable number of the original planters removed to Connecti- 
cut River, and laid the foundation of the Colony of Connect- 
cut. ‘Fhe settlement of Salem, by Goveraor Endicot, com- 
menced in 1628. The settlement of Boston and the towns 
adjacent, was in 1630. In 1634, an Indian sachem arrived 
at Beston from the river @onnecticut, and presented a re- 
quest to Governor \Vinthrep, that he would send a number of 
the English people to commence a setilement in his ceuntry, 
giving a very flattering account of its advantages, and mak- 
ing many promises of encouragement and supplies. The 
Governor, discovering that he was at war with a neighbor- 
ing sachem, and that his object was to engage the English 
in his controversy, dismissed him without any eneourage- 
ment. This adventure, however, seems to have engaged the 
attention of the people and excited their inquiries concern- 
ing that part of the country. 

But the first preper discovery of the country on Conneeti- 
eut River, was made by the enterprizing people of Plymouth. 
In their commercial intereouse with the Dutch, who had 
fixed at the mouth of the Hadson, they obtained some in- 
formation concerning the Connecticut, and visited it several 
times for the purpose of trade with the natives. Finding this 
trade advantageous, in which they procured great quantities 
of beaver, they contemplated the establishment of a trading 
house. on the river. Their ability being unequal to their en- 
terprise, their object would, most probably, have been neg- 
leeted, and the country fallen into some other hands than the 
pious pilgrims, had it not been for a particular incident, in 
the holy care of the God of our fathers. The Pequod In- 
dians, a very powerful and warlike tribe, had long been at 
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war with most of their neighbors. Some of the tribes ox 
Connecticut River, having been much distressed by the Pe- 
quods, sent Messengers to the colony of Plymouth, in the 
year 1635, to iniplore assistance against their oppressors. 
Mr. Bradford and Mr. Wiaslow, the two iirst characters in 
the colony, were deputed to Che Massachusetts, and conferred 
with the Governor on the subject of the request of the Con- 
necticut Indiaas, and the esiablishment of a trading- house on 
the viver. As the Massachusetts government declined d any 
ifferference in the case, the Plymouth people resolved to 
make an attempt of themselves. Aceordingly a vessel was 
fitted out, with the frame and covering of a small house, 
which entered and sailed up the river, and the company 
erected their house on the south side of the mouth of Far- 
mington River, in Windsor. his wasin October 1633, and 
was the first house erected by Europeans on the river. As 
the company had some fears from the hostility of the natives, 
and were threatened by the Dutch, who intended to have ta- 
ken possession of the river themselves, the house was secur- 
ed in the best manner of which they were capable, and forti- 
fied with a palisado. A small tract of land was purchased 
of the Indians, and measures were taken to seeure their 
friendship. As Holmes and his company erected this house 
by order of the government of Plymouth, and for the purpo- 
ses of trade. we do not find that it was ever made a perma- 
nent residence. 

It thus appears, that. in the provider nee of God, the coun- 
try on Connecticut River was, formally, offered to the peo- 
pte of Plymouth and Massachusetts, by the original and law- 
ful proprietors, and that it was settled and possessed by the 
English, at their request.—The same year in which the 
Plymouth trading-house was ere ected, John Oldham, and some 
others of Massachusetts, went through the wilderness to 
Connecticut River, and traded with the Indians. They were 
treated with much hospitality by the sachems, and on their 
return, gave a very favorable account of the country. 

By the constant influx of new settlers, driven from the 
mother country by the continuance of religious intolerance, 
an allured to New-England by the character ef the infant 
colonies and the evident tokens of the special protection of 
Ileaven, the towns in Massachusetts soon became apprehen- 
sive that their numbers wonld be too great for their conven- 
ient accommodation. The settlements were near to each 

other, and the people, like the first planters of all new coun- 
tries, inclined to oceupy large tracts of land. By the arriy- 
al of the excellent Mr. Hooker, with many of his people, in 
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the year 1633, who settled at Newtown, (now Cambridge,) 
that settlement became so numerous that it was found neces- 
sary to extend their limits considerably, or that a part of the 
inhabitants should remove to some other place. ‘the latter 
expedient was preferred, he trade which had been opened 
to Vonnecticut River, gave opportunity to several persons to 
obtain some knowledge of that part of the country. ‘That 
and other places were proposed for the commencement of a 
new plantation. The people at Dorchester and the people 
at Watertown, finding themselves subjected to similar incon- 
veniences, were also contemplating a removal. In June 1634, 
several of the Newtown people were sent to the Merrimack 
River, to seek a proper place for a commodious settlement. 
Not satisfied with their report, the next month, six persons 
of that town sailed ina vessel which was bound tothe Dutch 
colony, for the purpose of making a more particular exam- 
ination of Connecticut River and the lands on its margin. It 
appears they returned with a favorabe report. 

: 'The next fact to be mentioned, strongly marks the character 
ofour venerable forefathers. Netwithstanding their fixed in- 
elination to a removal, they felt that they had no right to se- 
parate from their brethren, without theireonsent. They had 
all embarked in one common cause, the establishment of a 
colony upon Ciristian principles, and the establishment of 
churches in the pure faith and order of the gospel. Their 
sentiment was, yea and their practice too, that in this ander- 
taking they all stood pledged to God and to one another, for 
the advancement of the true interests of the colony, which 
were to be determined by the proper authorities.—Poets and 
orators have ever celebrated putriotism as one of the most 
illustrious virtues. And most nations have furnished a few 
individuals in whom this noble virtue has shone conspicuous. 
In the ease before us we behold a people, composed of the 
different classes of society, unitedly, submitting one of the 
most important questions ‘of human life, the place of habita- 
tion for themselves and their posterity, to the decision of 
their country. In this decision they could confide, because 
that country and all its interests were daily eommitted to the 
guidance of infinite wisdom. At a meeting of the General 
Court in September 1634, the people of Newtown made ap- 
plication for liberty to remove to Connecticut River, and 
there commence a new plantation, expecting to continue sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. ‘The matter was 
debated at considerable length, the Rev. Mr. Hooker acting 
as principal advocate for his people. In the issue. there was 
a difference of opinion in the General Court, but they refus- 
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ed to give their consent to the application. Governor Win- 
throp informs us that ia consequence of this decision, the de- 
sign of removal was laid aside. 

As new planters continued to arrive from England, and 
the reasons for the extension of the colony increased, in the 
following year 1635, the peuple of Newtown, together witha 
principal part of the people at Dorehester and at Watertown, 
renewed their application for leave to remove to the Connect- 
icut. At length, permission was granted, on condition tiiat 
the new settlements should contiaue subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

The people of those three towns now began to prepare for 
their new habitatien. They knew little of the country, and 
still less of the temper of the natives with whom they were 
todwell. For the sake of a comfortable subsistence, but es- 
pecially, for the sake of their posterity, they believed them- 
selves called in the providence of God, to go into a strange 
country, and having committed their ways to him, from the 
time that they left the land of their fathers, they could not 
be disobedient to the heavenly mandate. Indeed, they felt 
that they were strangers and sojourners on earth, and to the 
appointments of heaven they committed their dearest inter- 
ests. The first character which they sustained was that of 
servants of the divine Redeemer. ‘They knew the Master 
whom they served; and in the school of adversity they had 
learned te obey his will. 

In the course of the season, several people went to Con- 
necticut River, some by water and some through the wil- 
derness, and began to make improvements. The Dorehes- 
ter men sat down at Windsor, near the Plymouth trading- 
house. The building and Jand owned by the Plymouth peo- 
ple, they purchased. The people from Newtown, of whom 
but few removed till the following year, fixed their resi- 
dence at Hartford. The Watertown settlers began the town 
of Wethersfield. About the middle of October, sixty people, 
men. women, and children, travelled through the wilderness 
and joined their friends who had made little beginnings on 
the river. They brought with them a number of cattle, and 
a small supply ef provisions, ‘They expected to continue 
through the approaching winter in their new settlements. 


~ But it pleased God, as in the first settlement of Plymouth 


and Mussachusetts, to bring the constancy ef the planters of 
Connecticut to the severest test. Plymouth, for a few years, 
stood alone, a little rock in an unknown ocean of dangers ; 
but, excepting this impression, their real hardships and suf- 
ferings were, probably, not greater than those endured by 
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eur fathers of Conneeticut. Through trials and labors in- 
numerable, they planted their habitations in a land not sown ; 
their souls now rest with God. 

By the twenty-fifth of November, Connecticut River was 
frozen over, heavy falls of snow succeeded, and the season 
was severely tempestuous and cold. ‘The people had not had 
time to prepare even tolerable shelters for themselves or 
their cattle. Several small vessels, which had been laden 
with their furniture and provisions, sailed from Boston and 
were wrecked on the coast. Ifany arrived in the sound they 
could not ascend the river. ‘The most of their cattle died, 
which was a very severe loss. A part of those which were 
brought by the Dorchester people, and were not got over the 
river before it was elosed, remained in the open meadows, 
and the most of them lived. One vessel returning from Con- 
necticut was cast away, but the people after extreme suffer- 
ings got into Plymouth. Under the date of Nov. 26th, Gov- 
ernor Winthrop records in his Journal, « There came twelve 
men from Connecticut, they had been ten days upon their 
journey, and had lost one of their company, drowned under 
the ice by the way, and had been all starved, but that by 
God’s providence they lighted upon an Indian wigwam. Con- 
necticut River was frozen up the 15th of this month.”* Ear- 
ly in December, provisions, in each of the settlements be- 
gan to fail. Disappointed of their expected supplies, the 
people looked upon one another with amazement. A long 
winter was before them, and it had commenced with unusu- 
al severity. The disposition of their savage neighbors was 
more than doubtful. ‘They were perplewed, but not in des- 
pair. As the only means of preserving their lives, about 
seventy persons, men, women, and children, left their settle- 
ments and travelled down the river, in hopes of meeting with 
their provisions. As their expected vessels failed, they 
went on board a ship lying near the mouth of the river, which, 
by a sudden rain at that time, was released from its confine- 
ment in the ice, and were carried back to their former habit- 
ations. Governor Winthrop observes, «* They came to Mas- 
sachusetts in five days, which was a great merey of God, for 
otherwise they had all perished with famine, as some did.” 
My readers will reflect, cnd not without emotion, Had not 
this ship been lying there at that time, while it had no con- 
nection with the settlements, had not a sudden thaw broken 
the ice at that cold season, and had not the ship made a quick 
passage te Boston, that consecrated band had perished. So 


* By the alteration of the Style, these dates fall about ten days later in the 
present time. 
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we say, Hiad not God preserved Jacob in Egypt, had he not 
often unnerved the arms of Canaan, his people had been de- 
stroyed. But he did do these things, and blessed be his 
name.—The few who remained in the. respective plantations, 
to take care of the cattie and maintain their stations, subsist- 
ed with great difficulty. Notwithstanding all they could 
procure from the Indians and by hunting, they were com- 
pelled to feed upon acrons, malt and grains. 


-— 


ON THE RUINOUS EFFECTS OF ARDENT SPIRITS. 
No. ITI. eo 2 


3. THE effeets of intemperate drinking upon the dispo- 
sition, as well as the estates of its victims, are often tervible. 
It converts the gentleness of the lamb, into the ferocity of 
the tiger. Under its malignant influence, persons who used 
to be distinguished for kindness and habitual equanimity of 
temper, become excessively morose, and irritable. It de- 
thrones reason and lets loose all the bad passions, to range 
and rage without control. It more than brutalizes the whole 
man, and often causes the unhappy subject of its influence to 
vent the most outrageous abuse, upon the nearest relations 
and the best friends, 

How frequently, for example, does strong drink drown, or 
rather consame, conjugal, parental, filial, and fraternal love. 
How many husbands who once cherished the most tender af- 
fection for their wives, have gradually, but not slowly, ex- 
changed it for the love of intoxicating liquors ? Flow many 
wives. once lovely and well beloved, have, in the course of a 
few months or years, been so sadly ebanged by intemperate 
drinking, as to take a kind of infernal pleasure in planting 
their husbands pillows with thorns? How many fathers and 
mothers, who, before they began to follow strong drink, 
were patterns of parental care and affection, have, by yield- 
ing to its enticements, ceased to love their own offspring ? 
Jlow many once dutiful and affectionate sons and brothers, 
have undergone a transformation so complete, in those lab- 
or. tories of Satan and his under- workers, called dram-shops, 
that every spark of filial reverence and fraternal kindness is 
finally extinguished? How many, whose friendship and so- 
ciety were formerly coveted, on account of the sweetness 
and frankness of their dispesitions, are now shunned, and 
with good reason, as the offseouring of all things? To sum 
up the whole in one short sentence, under the inebriating in- 
fluence of strong drink, the husband becon«s a brute, the 
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wife a serpent in the bosom, the parent a monster, the friend 
an enemy of all that is good, and the child a son of perdition, 

4. Intemperate drinking greatly impairs, and often wholly 
destroys, tae understanding. Dr. Waters of the Pennsylva- 
nia hospital, some years ago, ebserved to Dr. Rush, that one 
tiird of the patients confined there on account of madness, 
had brought that terrible disease upon themselves by the 
use of ardent spirits. What a solemn lesson to ail who in- 
dulge themselves in hard drinking! Nor let it be suppesed, 
that tiis lessen ts taught only in-the ravings of the miserable 
tenants of the Pennsylvania hospital. ‘he fair inference 
from the above fact, is, that one third, or nearly that pro- 
portion of all the maniacs in our country are self made in the 
same way. But not to insist, at present, on any exact pro- 
portion, because no investigation, sufficiently minute andex- 
tensive has been made, it may safely be presumed, that mul- 
titudes might be pointed out in every state, and not a fewin 
some towns, who have literally made themselves mad by in- 
temperance. Indeed, till peeple cease from drinking to ex- 
cess, the same melancholy effects must be expected. Fre- 
quent intoxication cannot fail to impair the understanding. 
It must and will gradually enfeeble and ultimately prostrate, 
the noblest powers of the mind. 

And how affecting is it to see brilliant talents clouded, and 
strong powers enervated, or in other words, to behold, the no- 
blest part of the noblest work of God on earth, shattered and 
lying in ruins, by the terrible agency of ardent spirits ! How 
melanchely to witness the opening buds of genius blasted by 
the fumes of intoxicating liquors ! But alas! how frequent are 
such instances in this Christian land. Lhave known men who 
had been numbered with the wise and respectable in society, 
gradually reduced to mere idiocy by intemperanee. I have 
seen the masculine and discriminating mind sinking by the 
same deadly influence into premature old age and second 
ehitdhood. IT have seen more than one promising youth, of 
high hopes, and flattering prospects, snared and taken by 
that insid'ous enemy. whose ravages I am attempting to de- 
seribe. I beheld,and the eye which lately beamed with in- 
telligence, grew dim. "The mind. naturally vigorous and ar- 
dent, lost its tone. The memory became weak and treache- 
rous. ‘I'he healthy shoots of genius, instead of putting forth 
leaves and bearing fruit, became sickly and dwindled almost 
to nothing. Every faculty was benumbed, or enervated by 
excess, and the young man suuk away into insignificance and 
eontempt. 
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When I indulge the train of reflections which are suggest- 
ett by such instances as these ; when I think how many thou- 
sands of superior minds have been destroyed by intemper- 
ance, I cannot but compare these ruins with those of some 
large and noble city. 1 walk over the ground where it stood, 
examine with painful retrospection the fallen columns and 
broken arches, survey the broad foundations of magnificent 
edifices now no more, and sigh to think, that the glory is de- 
parted forever. 

5. Intemperate drinking prompts men te the perpetratien 
of all the most shameful and abominable crimes. It insti- 

tes them to trample en every law, divine and human. 
Heated with strong drink they care not whom they insult 
and abuse. It is then, that they meck at the remonstrances 
of their best friends, and bid defiance to the civil arm. Itis 
then, that they fight in a manner which would digrace dogs 
and bears. It is then, that breaking over all restraints they 
make the air ring with the most shocking profanation of 
God’s holy name. It is in fits of intoxication that men of- 
ten commit crimes at which they shudder when they come 
to themselves; such as blasphemy, rebbery, rape, man- 
slaughter, and murder. Judge Rush, in one of his excellent 
charges to the grand jury of Pennsylvania, solemnly declares, 
that he does not remember a single indictment, before him, 
for manslaughter, and very few for murder, which were not 
oceasioned by intoxication. 

6. The course pursued by hard drinkers is the high road 
to hell. ‘Thestream on which they embark empties into the 
bottomless pit. They are in iminent danger of eternal dam- 
nation. ‘Though here and there a drunkard has been re- 
claimed ; theugh now and then a brand has been plucked 
from the burning ; it is agreed onall hands, that the case of. 
the intemperate, is all but hopeless. ‘Their consciences are 
seared, their hearts are hardened to a degree which sets all 
intreaties and remonstrances at defiance. ‘They have yielded 
to the power of an enemy, that knows no pity, and is daily 
making their bands strong: an enemy that will nct be satis- 
fied with any thing short of their endless perdition. 

It surely is not too much to say, that in the case of those 
who murder body and soul by intemperance, strong drink 
will add fuel to that fire which shall never be quenched ; 
will increase the torments of the burning lake ; will impart 
a terrible activity to the deathless worm, and deepen the hor- 
rors of the blackness of darkness forever. Drunkards shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God. How dreadful, how over- 
whelming the thought, that a single immortal being, should 
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reel into the grave and into hell, under an immense load of 
guilt, contracted by intemperance. How amazing that ra- 
tional creatures can thus trifle with their eternal interests, 
and with tremendous perseverance work out their own dé- 


struction, Z. Xz Y: 
Panoplist. 


—— ie —— 
The Religious Ronference of Cuurvs and his young Friends 
Continued from No. 3, p. 105. 


Clerus. IT shall be the business of this conference, if yoa 
please, my young friends, to make some practical reflections 
en divine providence. 

Theophilus. 'Vhe subject is pleasing, I presume, to every 
devout mind ; for. the doctrine of providence is one of the 
most interesting doctrines contained in the volume of nature 
or inspiration. | 

Clerus. Surely it is: and if we hate handled the subject 
justly, in the preceding conference, it is evident that those 
who oppose the doctrine of the divine decrees mistake their 
object. [tis in fact the providence of God which they oppose, 
rather thar his decrees; for if pleased with the divine opera- 
tions we should not be displeased with the divine determina- 
tions. For instance, those who are new willing to be at the 
divine disposal both in prosperity arid adversity, time and eter- 
nity; cannot contend with the decrees of God, which fixed from 
eternity, all events. If Lam now favored with health, friends 
and the presence of God, it cannot be a disagreeable consid- 
eration that God previously decreed these blessings. Surely 
the acts of friendship, iow enjoyed, are not less desira- 
ble because my friends have long determined to perform them 
at this time. Instead of being dissatisfied that my friends 
previously determined to meet at this time of exigence and 
confer these favors. it is rather an additional evidence of real 
friendship. 1 prize my friends and their favors more highly, 
because they now execute the friendly designs which were 
formed years ago. If their friendship were accidental or 
coutingent it would be less worthy of notice. Ina word, as 
the contents of a generous will are not less valuable, because 
the sealed instrument had long remained in the hands of the 
testator; so the blessings of providence are not less valuable 
because the effects and expressions of God's eternal decree. 

Theop. It cannot be denied, that the divine favours are 
as valuable on supposition they were decreed, as on supposi- 
tion they are not the effects of a decree. The objection; 
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therefore, to the decrees of God is groundless, provided they 
do not interfere with human agency. 

Philander. Uf we note with due consideration, that hu- 
man freedom consists in voluntary exercise, and that the will 
of man is never the subject of compulsion, it is manifest that 
neither the deérec, nor providence of God, is inconsistent 
with freedom. 

Eusebius. The observation of Philander is aceurate. 
God dues as he pleases and so does man. God’s determina- 
tious are eternal ; man’s are temporal. Bothare free. For 
instance, previously to sending Moses into Egypt, God de- 
termined to harden Pharaoh's heart and prevent his dismiss- 
ing dsvacl; and the decree was accordingly executed ; but 
every body knows. who reads the story, that Pharaoh was 
free in detaining the peoaple contrary to the divine command. 

Theophilus. L sce. that neither God's deerees nor opera- 
tions clash with the freedom of man; for a man is free in 
choosing or refusing an object which presents. 

Clerus. Lt hence follows as before remarked, that men 
who objeet to the divine decrees, mistake the objeet. They ob- 
ject in fact to the operations of God rather than to his decrees. 
if the operations of God were consonant with their hearts 
they would not trouble themselves about his deerees. Men are 
hostile to the constantagency of God rather than]to hisdecrees. 

Junius. With attention have I heard the conversation, 
and clearly see that it is the palpable ignoranee of sinners, 
which oceasioens their objection to the divine decrees; for if 
the operations of God were pleasing, they would disregard 
his decrees as they do the prating of a child.’ The decrees 
of God would be objects of indifference were they not effeet- 
ual. What God decrees he effects; and- men hate his de- 
erees, because they are always executed. But where lies the 
difficulty finally ? 

Clerus. ‘The difficulty lies between the will of God and 
man. God’s object is to effect the greatest happiness of the 
intelligent system, and man’s is to secure his own personal, 
separate pleasure. He is therefore displeased with God’s ef- 
feetual determinations ; for he is entirely dependent, and God 
is absolutely independent. God will accomplish all his purpo- 
ses and finally frustrate the sinner’s. This is the ground of 
the sinner’s controversy. From being clay in the hand of 
the almiglity potter, he is whelly averse, and warmly con- 
tends against it. 

Junius. ‘True. Sir, this is the core of the difficulty; and 
I desire to bless God that I have felt it remove. My abso- 
lute dependeace was once the ground of rebellion against my 
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Maker. I thought it unreasonable for God to make all 
things for himself; I vigorously contended with the divine 
sovereignty, and hated the ministers who preached the doc- 
trine clearly ; but God, who rules the raging ocean, has re- 
moved my opposition, and calaed my heart. [am now, by 
divine grace, the happy, consoled subject of resignation to 
God’s will. But give me leave, for the sake of information, 
to ask whether human freedom is manifestly as compatible 
with God’s decrees as with his previdences ? 

Clerus. Certainly, it is; for the providence of God is 
but the execution of his eternal will or decree. God is im- 
mutable, and what he determined from eternity, he executes 
by the works of creation and providence. 

Junius. But howcan I be free if God decreed my actions? 

Clerus. How. can you be free while God effects your ae- 
tions ? Man’s freedom, you remember, consists in choosing 
or refusing the objects of perception. It hence follows, 
that, while man is the subject of choice, neither God’s de- 
erees nor his providences, nor any object, nor influence what- 
ever is incompatible with his freedom. 

Lucius. It is often urged by men of information, that if 
God did fore-ordain whatsoevercomes to pass, men are mere 
machines, and the instruments of fate rather than the sub- 
jects of freedom. 

Clerus. I know some great folks prattle in this manner. 
But if they would only consider that volition is not fate ; that 
God is immutable; that his knowledge is eternal knowledge ; 
that his determinations are eternal determitations, they must 
confess that their objection is groundless; because it mili- 
tates against the present knowledge and operations of their 
Maker. 

Theorists who advance objections of this nature proceed 
on the false principle, that men are so framed that they ori- 
ginate their volitions not only independently of motive, but 
independently of any divine influence. But this theory com- 
ports neither with reason, experience, nor revelation. We 
have ample evidence, that men are as entirely dependent for 
their voluntary motions and actions as for their existence. 
Let the advocates for self-determining power, but teM us what 
will be their next external action, or even what will be their 
next volition, or their next thought,and they will merit some 
other notice beside neglect: but if they cannot name their next 
action, volition nor thought, it is hoped they will no longer 
claim either the exclusive power of activity or passivity. For 
what is self-determining power good for? If good for noth- 
ing. In short, the objector to man’s dependence for his yoli- 
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tions to keep pace with himself must contend for a more el- 
igible mode of existence than that of a creature. For why 
hast thou made me thus? Why hast thou made me a depend- 
ent agent and yet accountable? is the sinner’s natural com- 
plaint. 

Lucinda, Iclearly see, what I have often felt to my sor- 
row, that men naturally hate to be dependent entirely on their 
Maker. How absurd! Sinners are angry with God for mak- 
ing them creatures, while creatures are absolutely depend - 
entin every attitude. 

eImelia. Yes, my dear, this is for a lamentation: and we 
cannot be reconciled to God except we deny ourselves and 
rejeice to see him all in ail for ever. 

Kusebia. Othe sublime delight which is inseparable from 
entirely devoting ourselves to God, whose administrations 
are infinitely periect! Benevolence itself cannot desire nor 
possess more than the whole interest of the universe. 

Theophiius. Blessed be God, my heart echoes the heaven- 
ly sentiments of my sisters ; and shall we not attempt further 
io trace some of the peculiar displays and connections of 
providence beth in the natural and moral, world. 

Clerus. With all my heart, Theophilus; for the design 
of this conference is to furnish each other with reflections on 
providence. 

Eusebius. Please, sir, to lead us into the extensive field 
of contemplation and reflection ; fer our information is une- 
qual to the employment. 

Clerus. Alas! Whose mind or informatien is equal to the 
elevated subject ? For who by searching can find out God? 
Who ean find out the Almighty to perfection? But, though 
we are all babes in knowledge. yet we have liberty to make 
our reflections for the sake of mutual advantage. and God 
will not be angry with us, if we but lisp his praise. Let 
me then tremble before the Alinighty, and adore his infinite 
excellency, while opening my lips to celebrate the utility of 
his universal operations. How spacious the globe we in- 
habit. and hew admirably adapted the figure, substance, po- 
sition, motion and productions for the use of man, and the 
infinite number of other creatures which it constantly sup- 
ports. Whether we survey the mountains, forests, plains, — 
and rivers which refresh the earth, or the sea, which sup- 
plies the clouds, we are astonished at the infinitude of di- 
vine wisdom. power and goodness. The glory of the divine 
perfections shines also with increased lustre, while we con- 
template the heavenly regions adorned with those orhs of 
light which make the day, dispel the night, and invigorate 
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the world. To advocate the opinion of some philosophers, 
that the other planets are inhabited we dare not, jor no the- 
ory of this nature is supported or suggested by inspiration. 
It is suflicient for us to believe that the heavenly bodies, so 
skilfully arranged over the etherial arch are needful lamps, 
suspended at proper distances to enlighten the great theatre 
oi redemption. For the scripture informs us that all things 
Visible and invisible, were made by Christ to answer his gra- 
cious purpose in the chureh. Who. my young friends, can 
survey the bright luminaries of ether; who can look the 
King and Queet of heaven in the face, attended by: their 
glittering offspring, and net adore the constant Creator? 
Shall the Great Jehovah inseribe his name upon every sur- 
rounding object, and shall we not read, understand, love and 
devoutly adore ! Shall we, can we be criminally blind before 
the increasing splendour of the Sun of Righteousness! « Man- 
ifold are thy works, O Lord ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all. Surely the spec tators of God’s operations must be 
more than distracted not to be devout. If we, my young 
friends, hold our peace, the rocks and mountains will break 
silence. 

Christianus. ‘No: we will not be silent; we will survey 
the heavens and the earth; we will contemplate the varia- 
tion of the seasons ; the day and night, and all the advanta- 
ges conferred on man, by the extensive and unremitting ope- 
rations of God, and adore him to the extent of our ability. 
Since our privilege is so great, let us contemplate and even 
realize the enjoyment of heaven. 

Theophilus. The thought of God’s goodness, which eon- 
stantly supplies millions of men and countless millions of oth- 
er creatures, delights my soul, and lifts up my heart in the 
ways of the Lord. 

Eusebius. We heartily concur, my friend, in these reflec- 
tions on the general course of providence. We love toexam- 
ine the outlines of the temple, and to stand even at the thresh- 
old ; but why shall we not in this connection, since all the 
operations of God are marked with perfect unity of design, 
why shall we not enter the sanctuary ? 

Clerus. We have liberty: for God invites us. But what 
mortal tongue ean speak the ineffable things of redemption ? 
Who interposed in favor of ruined man? Who projected the 
theory of salvation? Who provided and introduced the Savior ? 
Who furnished ample evidence of his advent? Who authenti- 
cated his divine legation ? Who raised up the most eredible 
witnesses of his resurrection and ascension? Who wrote and 
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incontestibly authorised the history of the Redeemer and the 
church, and handed it down with credibility and purity to the 
latest pesterity ? Who preserves the church as the apple of 
his eye, and diffuses the savor of the gospel among the ignor- 

ant nations ef the earth? Who will finally convert the world 
into the temple of salvation and fill it with bis glory: The 
enswer isready. Ithe Lord do all these things. 

By the various providences of God these events are effect- 
ed, aad by the same mighty influence the world and its nu- 
mereus inhabitants will be managed for the sake of God’s 
glory in Zion, till the final consummation. 

Eusebia. Never was my soul more reireshed, if not great- 
ly deceived, than by this course of reflections on providence. 
For it favors me with a most intimate interview with my 
God and Redeemer. My beloved is mine and Iam his. He 
is near me and Lam near him. « Lord whom have I in heaven 
but thee, and there is none on earth that I desire beside thee. 
The Lord is my portion saith my soul.” 

Cornelia. O Wusebia, you pieree my soul with a thousand 
arrows. My conscience tells me that I hate what you love. 
That which affords you the most exalted pleasure, occasions 
me the most exquisile pain. I hate the divine glory and 
must be punished. 

Amelia. What is the reason, Cornelia, that you cannot 
love that which is the most lovely and excellent ? 

Cornelia. ‘Uhere is no reason to be given. My conscience 
dictates that I ought to be pleased with the divine manifes- 
tation ; and that I must be destroyed except I speedily repent. 

Eusebia. Why then will you not repent? For if at re- 
pent God will be merciful. 

Cornelia. No reason. ean be assigned for impenitencs. It 
is wrong, and the subject of impenitence is exposed to the 
wrath of God. 

Clerus. It hence appears that you know your Master's 
will, and also the dreadful consequence of refusing it. 

- Cornelia. Yes: and this is my misery ; but what shall I 
do, in this state of mind. 

Clerus. What shall a rebellious child do who will not eon- 
fess his fault? Shall he eontinue rebellious, and ask what he 
shall do ina state of rebellion ? 

Cornelic. No: He must immediately repent and humble 
himself before lis injured father. 

Clerus. Go then and do likewise: for out of thy own 
mouth thou art condemned. 

Lucinda. © how gracious is God to exercise his love and 
patience towards sinners! Why did he not part the thread of 
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life and let me sink into the pit of ruin when i treated him 
in this manner ? 

elmelia. All christians were once in the state of Cornelia ; 
but the special grace of God changed their hearts and made 
them differ from others. Let us then pray that he weuld 
have mercy on her. 

Exsebia. Yes my dear, let us pray for her till she pray 
for herself, and others: and then join her in thanksgiving 
for gospel liberty. 

Clerus. lam pleased with yeur reflections and converse 
with Cornelia; and hope we shall be one at the throne of 
grace, till the Lord shall build up Zion and appear in his 
glory. 

To terminate the conference, as the evening is spent, I 
have only to desire you to review with correspendent affee- 
tions the numerous aad ceaseless displays of divine goodness, 
both in the natural and moral world. Let us read, love and 
adore the divine name as displayed beth by the volume of 
mature and inspiration: for all things are full of Ged. 


I 


ON SUPERSTITIOCUS OBSERVANCES. 
Concluded from Page 308. 


A BELIEF in the influence of stars seems, at the pre- 
sent day, to be less commen than formerly. But there are 
some people, even now, who are tinctured, in a degree, with 
such a superstition ; and imagine that a persen’s temper and 
disposition: are affected by the appearance of some particular 
star at his nativity; and that his prosperity or adversity, 
wealth or poverty, is controlled by particular planets. We 
have reason to rejoiee, however, that the believers in sueh 
nonsence are become very few, and hope that the -time is 
not distant when this species of idolatry shall be done away. 

There is, nevertheless, a kind of stars, the appearance of 
which is believed by many to forebode important events to 
mankind. I here refer to comets. Neariy the same opin- 
ions are entertained of these, as of eclipses of the sun, and 
similar remarks are applicable to both. Though eomets sel- 
dem visit us, compared with other of the celestial bodies, 
their revolutions are stated, and conformed to fixed laws.— 
if, therefore, they are portentous, they are fixed. and estab- 
lished prodigies, moving* in very eecentric orbits about the 
gun, appearing and disappearing to us at stated intervals !— 


* See description of Comets in any treatise on Astronomy 
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Such is the absurdity of making comets ominous, and similat 
will ever be the absurdity of undertaking to meddle with the 
concerns of the Almighty, and making signs of future events, 
for which he has given no warrant. If in ancient times it 
was impious to prophesy without the Divine authority, how 
is it less presumptuous at the present day, to attempt the 
same thing without a like commission? It is to be feared 
that those who undertake to predict calamities from the ap- 
pearance of those bodies, too little consider the nature of 
presumptous sins, and too little think what it is to keep them- 
selves from idols, or, not to be wise above what is written. 
But, taking our leave of the celestial bodies, we shall find 
that this lower creation abounds, too, in signs and omens.— 
The most trifling ovcurrences are converted into tokens of 
approaching events. ‘The crowing of a cock, the falling of 
a firebrand, the particular adjustment of one’s garments, the 
appearance of an insect, the flight, or singing of a bird in 
particular places, are so many omeus of something to hap- 
pen. The clicking of a poor insect in a wall, a rumbling 
sound, especially if it be in the dark, or in some lonesome 
place, the premature ripening and seeding of certain plants, 
and the untimely appearance of blossoms on trees, are accoun- 
ted as harbingers of woe. Even our voluntary acts are made 
to denote some future dispensation of Divine Providence.— 
‘The sowing of certain seeds, the giving or accepting of cer- 
tain presents, betoken misfortunes and even death. Let none 
simile at this enumeration, nor say that Lam trifling; such 
notions are extensively current among us, and are even em- 
hraced by many persons otherwise respectable for their 
know’. dge and sobriety. Yes, there are persons who are 
accounted Christians, who entertain such opinions, and give 
countenance to them, in spite of the instruction afforded them 
by Divine revelation, and an enlightened state of Christian 
society. Were such notions simply foolish, and harmless in 
their tendeney, they might be suffered to pass without notice 
along with a multitude of other fancies which both originate, 
and end, ina distempered imagination. But whatever is not 
true, is false ; and whatever is false in religion, detracts from 
the character of God, casts a reproach upon the Christian 
name, and is injurious to real holiness. Profane men re- 
joice at occasions to scoff at religion ; and never fail to turn 
to a bad account the failings of i its professors. If wrong no- 
tions are entertained in common by professors, and these 
who make no profession, the latter will be considered and 
treated as deriving their opinions fvom the former, who will 
be held accountable for their folly and absurdity. It is not 
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enough to call notions like those which I have specified, un- 
grounded, and whimsical; they are wicked, and deserving of 
rebuke. ‘There can be no tokens of future events, which do 
not come from some superior Intelligence ; and that Intelli- 
genee must be Gol; whose prerogative it is, to reveal the 
secret things of futurity. But will the believers in those no- 
tions ascribe such miserable tokens, as are at least a great 
proportion of them, to tue Divine agency? If not, to what 
will they attribute them? 'To accident, or to satan ?—Accident - 
is only another name to Divine Providence. Nota sparrow 
falls to the ground without our Heavenly Father’s notice ; and 
the hairs of our heads are all numbered. ‘To ascribe those 
tokens, then, to accident, is, in faet, to aseribe them to Om- 
nipotence. ‘To ascribe them to satan, is to be guilty of idol- 
atry of the worst kind. It is idolatry to ascribe them to any 
cause, but God; and to impute them fo Him, without war- 

rant, is wicked presumption. Who, in either case will dare 
to justify himself; or think it safe to persevere in a course 
of couduct, so clearly contrary to Christian knowledge, and 
Christian propriety ? 

Many persons lay great stress upon their dreams, as omi- 
nous of future good or evil. ‘To interpret them, is an objeet 
of great solicitude ; and they have their Chaldeans for this 
purpose. ‘That God has manifested himself te men, in vis- 
ions of the head by night, when deep sleep had fallen upen 
them, is true ; that He is still able to do it, if it be His pleas- 
ure, admits of no doubt. But will men presume to attribute 
the crazy reveries of their imaginations in their sleeping 
hours, to the sacred impulses of the Holy Spirit? Will they 
impute to the holy agency of Almighty. God, those sleeping 
fancies that are, perhups, tle offspring of mere disease ; per- 
haps, of sin, conevived in a wakeful moment. If your dreams 
have a sinful origin, they are, indeed, like all sins, tokens of 
impending judgment, unless a timely repentanee intereept 
it. If they are simply innocent, what evidence Lave you that 
your sleeping imaginations are more porientous than your 
wakeful ones, exvept that you choose to have them so?— 
When, where, and how, did the Almighty ever signify to you 
that adream of a particular cast, portended the event whieh 
you say is portended? Will you answer, that you have as- 
certained it by experience ; that you had sueh a dream, and 
such an event followed? Admitted: you too, did such an 
act, had such and such a thought, when you, were awake ond 
a certain event followed ; why do you not likewise infer, that 
your wakeful thoughts and actions, foretel what is to come? 
Out of the great variety of good and evil which are mingled 
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tegether i in the cup of human life, strange, indeed, would it 
be, if some of the multifarious imaginations which attend 
our sleeping hours, would not comport, in one shape or other, 
with some events of real occurrence. But if such a congru- 
ity should fail in a single instance, your system is over- 
thrown; God has given you no warrant to consider your 
dreams as portentous. What he declares is infallible ; what- 
ever sign lie appoints, the thing signilied must, and will, take 
place ;- if, then, that thing fail, it is certain that He never 
instituted the sign. A single failure as completely proves 
this point, as an hundred, or as an uniform failure would. 

Now put yourselves upon thinking ; how many instances can 
you bring, to mind of disappointment in your prophetic 
dre: ams? Why, then, in opposition to reason and experience, 
without warrant from God, and contrary to His veracity, do 
you persist in giving to certain dreams a prophetic charac- 
-ter?> They who profess to be Christians, should consider 
that when they couatenance this idle belief in dreams by their 
own concurrence, they cast a stigma upon real prophesy, and 
make it a subject of irreverence and derision to the profane. 
As for those who make no pretensions to religion, and yet at- 
tach a prophetic character to their dreams, they are “guilty 
of charging God foolishly, together with the most irrever- 
ent presumption, in thus pretending that God should deign 
to hold a correspondence with Lhem, which, we must suppose, 
he vouchsafes sparingly, if at all, even to angels. Hy, to 
avoid the sin of unholy presumption, any should deny an in- 
tention to impute their dreams to Divine inspiration, they on- 
ly vary, they do not avoid, their guilt. In that ease, instead 
of pay'ng an irreverent homage to God, they yield an idola- 
trous homage to something else; that is, they yield it to sa- 
tan, for he thus becomes the object of their reverence. Such 
is the consequence of departing from truth, and giving ad- 
mission to error. 

Mankind have always exhibited a wonderful propensity to 
seek after divinations. A love of the marvellous, together 
with a euriosity to pry into future events, has ever been a 
distinguishing trait in the human character, and has led men 
to pursue’ very unwarrantable measures in order to gratify 
this uneasy propensity. In this eagerness to know what is 
to come, they often lose all proper respeet for the Divine 
Being, who alene can reveal the seerets of futirity. The 
truth of these remarks has been already shown in the pre- 
ceding paragraghs; and is still farther manifested in that 
fondness for. fortune- lelling, which prevails among us. To 
imagine that Cod interpose s to make known the things 
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which fortune-tellers pretend to disclose, and to make them 
known.in such a manner, aad by such means, is offering an 
affront to the Most High, which, one weuld think, few could 
have the hardihood to avow. ‘L'o ascribe, however, such a 
disclosure to any other source, is to ascribe it to the prince 
of darkness; while those who do it thus avow, that rather 
than forego the indulgence of their wicked curiosity, and in 
order to obtain their desire, they will propitiate satan, and 
do him homage. Indeed, I never knew a person who gave 
credit to fortune-telling, who did not attribute the art, in 
some mode or other to Satanic agency; and who did not, if 
he went se far as actually to consult a fortune-teller, falter 
in the apprehension that he was corresponding with the pow- 
ers of darkness. A professed fortune-teller is always, i be- 
lieve, considered by those who consult him, as a sert of wiz- 
zard ; as one familiar with wicked spirits; and the more he 
is distinguished in his art. the more he has this repute.— 
They whe consult him, then, must be considered as doing re- 
verence fo satan; as doing it wittingly, and without regard- 
ing the displeasure of the Almighty. What greater affront 
ean they offer to the Most High; what greater treason can 
they commit against Him? ‘The absurdity of supposing that 
any power besides the Almighty can reveal future events, is 
Jost and swallowed up, in the daring and presumptuous wick- 
edness of thus transferring their allegianee from Him, to 
satan. How did Saul sin in resorting to those who had fa- 
miliar spirits! And wherein did his sin differ from theirs, 
who resort to fortune-tellers with the full impression on their 
minds that they are holding an intercourse with the spirits 
of darkness? With what less are they chargeable than re- 
sorting to satan for that which they dare not ask of the Al- 
mighty ; or which, if asked, they believe that He wil! refuse! 

Perhaps some may think, that these remarks apply to no 
individuals among us, and are, therefore, gratuitous. The 
writer could wish that the case were so; but frets albundant- 
ly justify what he has written. There is searce a town io 
the country where a fortune-teller would not find employ- 
ment, should he appear and make known his errand; not in- 
deed by the great body of the people, but such a portion of 
thein as always seek to gratify their idle curiosity. respeet 
what it may, at the expense of every virtuous co nsidevation. 
Persons moving in the higher cireles of gentility and fashion, 
or the writer is greatly misinformed, have not serupled to 
apply to one of those miserable fortune-telling wretches; 
and so bent have they been upon this Carling object. as to 
set the laws of common decency at defiance. How often 
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does the same disposition manifest itself over a cup of tea, 
er a pack of eards! In various ways is the same propensi- 
ty nursed and kept alive, to the disgrace of society, and the 
reproach of the Christian name. Such things ought not to 
be. It is a time when every thing sacred demands that we 
detach ourselves from the worship ef the god of this world, 
and worship Him, and Him only, who made heaven and 
earth. While we are attempting, in this land, to overthrow 
idolatry in distant countries, let us take good heed that no 
root of paganism remain at home. Our own reformation 
should be thorough, and co extensive with our offences. No 
sin is so small as not to need forgiveness ; and none so coy- 
ert, as to escape the detection of Onniscience. 

The writer makes no apology for the remarks which he 
has made, nor for the length to which he has protracted 
them. Hedeems the several topics upon which he has touch- 
el sufficiently important to merit a public exposure of this 
Kind. Other notions and practices similar in character to 
those mentioned, might have been brought into view ; but as 
what has been written may, with little variation, be applied 
to them likewise, it is jadged proper to leave them without 
further animadversion. Little children keep yourselves from 
idols, is the langaage of an apostle; a multitude of facts 
tend to show the propriety of the injunction at the present 
time ; and hewever habit may have rendered it obsolete with 
some, it still stands on record for their admonition, and thus 
will stand to the end of the world. ACLETUS. 


Panoplist. — 
ON THE TIMES.—an ExTracr. 


Tut events of the last quarter of a century, and the 
signs of the present times,are without a parallel, in the his- 
tory of the world. Since the eommencement of this period, 
the wheels of Providence have rolled on with unexampled 
rapidity, shaking terribly the earth in their progress, and 
threatening still deeper and more awful concussions, than 
have yet been experienced. Within this period, the fountains 
of the great moral deep have been broken wp. and an over- 
whelming flood of infidelity has desolated some of the fairest 
portions of the globe. Within this memorable period, every 
thing, almost, has been great. The devil has come down 
with great wrath.* Under his dark banner, the beast and 
the false prophet have mustered a mighty host, for the sub- 
version of all existing governments and the destruction of 
Christianity. The wicked, cyery where, have been giants 


Rev. xii, 22. 
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in wiekedness, and in many instances giants in power. While 
they nave walked triumphantly through the earth, they have 
blasphemuusly set their mouth against the heavens, and mad- 
ly attempted to overthrow the pillars, that support the threne 
of Omnipotence. Military operations have been conducted 
on a tremendous scale, and the storm of war has again and 
again, swept over nearly the whole continent of Europe, 
with a fury and rapidity wholly unknown and unthought of 
befure. Veteran armies have been destroyed and kingdoms 
conquered, almost ina day. What are now called mere af- 
fairs of outposts would formerly have been considered as 
great baitles. The customary marches of the modern Sen- 
nacherib through populous aud warlike nations in arms 
against him, have been such as Hannibal and Cesar would 
hav deemed it madness to attempt. The lust of dominion 
has increased with its extension; and the flames of war, 
which had already consumed nearly every thing valuable 
thoughout a large part of the old world, have rapidly ex- 
tended, till the two Sr eat continents of Kurope and America 
are wrapt in one mighty blaze. 

But we bless God that in wrath he has remembered mercy : 
that there is a bright, as well as a dark side to the cloud, 
that now hangs over the earth. If the enemy has been com- 
ing in like a “flood, the Spirit of the Lord has lifted up a 
standard against him. Uf infidelity has put forth a rank 
and noxious vegetation, the servants of the Most High have 
been strengthened to mow it down. Ifthe earth has produe- 
ed Philistines, the Lord has raised up Sampsons to crush 
them or put them to flight. If the armies of the living God 
have been defied by a succession of Goliahs. there have not 
been wanting Davids to meet them with the sling and the 
stone. Ifgreat efforts have heen made to destroy the Church, 
great and suecessful efforts have also been made to lengthen 
her cords and strengthen her stakes. Wf the prinee of dark- 
ness has put forth all his strength, the Lord has shown himself 
stronger than he. If the apostles of infidelity and error have 
been unusually numerous and zealous, so have been the he- 
ralds of the cross. If the furnace of Babylon has been heated 
seven times hotter than usual, the servants of Jebovah have 
been seen walking untouched inthe flame. If evib men and 
seducers have been multiplying and waxing worse and worse, 
the disciples of Christ, we doubt not, have, at the same time, 
been increasing in numbers and in graces. If the Bible has 
been attacked with unheard of virulence and blasphemies, it 
has been defended with unexampled ability and complete sue- 
cess. If, in fine, the dragon has poured forth a flood out of 
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his mouth after the woman, the earth has helped her by 
swallowing it up; and, in the mean time, the holy waters 
from the Sanctuary have begun to flow, in gentle, increasing 
and fertilizing streams, through the desolaie regions of pa- 
ganism. 

Yes, (O checring thought,) God is according to ancient 
promise building the walls of Zion in troublous times. It is 
within the short, but momentous period, which we have been 
contemplating, that HUNDREDs of Bible Societies, and almost 
all the missionary societies now in existence, have been form- 
ed. K is within this period, that Christians of various de- 
nominations, in Europe, Asia, and America, have brought 
their free-will offerings to God, for the promotion of his 
eause, with a zeal, and largeness of heart never equalled 
since the days of the Apostles. And it is within this period, 
more especially the latter part of it, that efforts to do good, 
whether on a large seale or a small one, whether at home 
or abroad, have been eminently crowned with the Divine 
blessing. 


——— 


REVIEW OF BEECHER’s SERMON. 


eA reformalion of morals practicable and indispensable: A 
Sermon delivered at New-Haven, on the evening of Oct. 275 
1812. By Lyman Brecuer, Pastor of the First Church 
in Litehfield, ( Conn._) New-Hayen printed—Utica re-print- 
ed by Merrell & Camp. pp. 32. 

MR. BEECHER’S Sermon was preached with the 
avowed object of pointing out the instant necessity of vi- 
gorous and united efforts, on the part of all the wise and 
good, for the preservation of our moral and religious in- 
stitutions. The discourse is characterized by perspicuity, 
plainness and good sense. We regard it as a handsome 
specimen of eJear, strong thinking, and good writing.— 
The sentences are generally short, simple and pcinted.— 
The style is every where manly, often distinguished by a 
nervous consciseness, sometimes boldly figurative, and to- 
wards the close marked by a good degree of genuine pathos. 
The thoughts, for the most part, are quasi familiar ; i. e. 
such as, when suggested, make us wonder why they never 
struck us just so before. ‘The divisions are natural, and the 
various illustrations striking. Mr. Beecher comes, like a 
man of business and skill, directly to the point. He « speaks 
right on.” He is too ardent in the pursuit of his object, to 
turn aside after flowers, or even te gather them, when they 
come in his way. If he was ever troubled with the tempta- 
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tion, which so easily besets many writers, to sacrifice strength 
to smoothness, and sense to sound, he has evidently triumph+ 
ed over it. Not that he appears to be an enemy to all orna- 
ment, or to despise the use of the file. For if his periods 
are sometiaies abrupt, they are often weil turned, and never 
obscure. If the bones and sinews and muscles are in some 
places rather too visible, in others they are handsomely, if 
not elegantly, covered. If his figuresare not invariably sup- 
ported throughout to the full satisfaction of a mere eritic, 
they are judiciously chosen, and pertinently introduced, 

Bat it is time to give our readers an opportunity to judge 
of the discourse fur themselves, so far as we can do it, by pre- 
senting them with a brief analysis, and a few extracts. The 
text is found in Ez. xxxiii, 10. Therefore, O thou son of 
man, speak unto the house of Israel, Thus ye speak, saying, 
if our transgressions and our sius be upon us, and we pine 
away in them, how should we thenlive. Mr, Beecher’s doe- 
trine from these words is, «'That a work of reformation, in 
a time of great moral declension, is a difficult, but by no 
means an impracticable work.” ‘To illustrate and enforce 
this doctrine he proposes, 

I. To consider some ox the diffiulties, which may be ex- 
pected to impede such a work, 

If. ‘To show, that it is, notwithstanding, entirely practica- 
ble. 

III. To consider some of the ways in which it may be suc- 
eessfully attempted : And 

IV. The motives to immediate exertion. 

The difficulties which the preacher anticipates, are such 
as result from the number and character of those who 
must be affected by such a work; particularly from the self- 
ish who thrive on the vices of others—from those whose 
friends are immoral—from the timid, falsely called peace- 
makers—from the indolent—from those who are too much 
absorbed in their own concerns to think of the public weal— 
from the slaves of popularity—from the unmanly dejection of 
some, and the unwarrantable expectations of others. that 
Providence will intespose to save us, without the use of 
means—from the ery of ianovation, on the part of some, and 
of no danger, on the part of others. 

This part of the discourse abounds with just and striking 
observations. We copy the portrait of one class, denomina- 
ted by the author neutrals, at full length. 

“ Many would engage in the enterprize cheerfully, were they 
quite certain it could be done with perfect safety. But perhaps it 

may injure their interest or affect their popularity. ‘They take their 
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stand, therefore, on this safe middle ground— They will not oppose 
the work, for perhaps it may be popular: And they will not help the 
work, for perhaps it may be unpvupular—'They wait, therefore, till 
they perceive whether Israel or Amalek prevail, and then, with much 
self complacency, fall in on the popular side. 

* This neutral territory is especial y large in a republican govern- 
meni, where so much emolument aid “the gratification of so much 
ambition depend upon the suffrages of the people. It requires no 
deep investigation to make it manifest to the candidate for suffrage, 
that if he lend his influence to prevent travelling on the Sabbath, the 
Sabbath-breaker will not vote for him: if he lay his hand upon tip- 
pling shops, and drunkards, the whole suffrage of those whe are im- 
plicated will be turned against him. Hence many who should be 
a terrer to evil doers, do bear the sword in vain. They persuade 
themselves that theirs is a pecular case, and that for them it is not 
best to volunteer in the work of reformation.” pp. 5, 6. 


To prove, under his second head, that, notwithstanding all 
the impediments before mentioned, a reformation is practi- 
cable, the author adduces the positive commands of God, 
armed with fearful penalties. He also appeals to faets ; such 
as the reformation from Popery; the abolition of the slave 
trade, in England and in our own country; the remarkable 
reformation of the Jews in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah ; 
and the success of moral societies established at different pe- 
riods in Great Britain and America. The following short 
paragraph contains a reproof too eloquent and too just to be 
omitted. 

* A thousandth part of the stud; and exertion and expense and 
suffering endured to achieve our independence, would be sufficient, 
with the divine blessing, to preserve our morals, and perpetuate our 
liberties for ever. Should a foreign foe invade us, there would be 
no despondency, every pulse would beat high, and every arm would 
be strong. It is only when criminals demand the surrendry of our 
laws and institutions, that all faces gather-paleness and all hearts are 
faint. Men who would fly to the field of battle to rescue their coun- 
try from shame, tremble at the song of the drunkard, and flee, panic 
struck, before the army of the aliens,” pp. 9, 10. 

Having, as we think, fully established the practicability 
ef a reformation of morals among ourselves, Mr. Beecher 
proceeds, under his third head, to consider some of the ways 
in which the great work may be successfully attempted.— 
The publie attention, he says, must be awakened to the ne- 
eessity of a reformation, ** by sermons, and conversation, and 
tracts, and news-papers, and magazines.” The better part 
of the community must be reformed. 


“Ina time of general declension, some who are comparatively 
virtuous, perhaps professedly pious, yield insensibly to the influence 
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ef bad example. Habits are formed, and practices are allowed, 
wiich none would indulge in better days, but the openly vicious.— 
Each says to his own indulgence, “ is it not a little one?” But the 
aggregate guilt is great, and the aggregate demoralizing influence of 
such license, in such persons, is dreadful. It annihilates the influ- 
ence of their good example, tempts the inexperienced to enter, and 
the hardened to go on in the downward road, and renders all efforts 
to save them unavailing. If we would attempt therefore suecessful- 
ly, the work of reformation, we must make the experiment first upon 
ourselves. We must cease to do evil and learn to do well, that with 
pure hands and clear vision we may be qualified to reclaim others.— 
If our liberty, even in things lawful, should become a stumbling block 
to the weak or the wicked, it may be no superfluous benevolence, to 
forego gratifications, innocent in themselves, that we may avoid the 
appearance of evil, and cut off oceasion of reproach from all whom 
our exertions may provoke to desire occasion.”* p. 13. 


The rising generation must be religiously educated. The 
Jaws against immorlality must be promptly executed ; and 
the rignteous connection between sin and shame must be pre- 
served. Each of these topies is diseussed by the ingenious 
author, at considerable leagth, and with his usual ability.— 
We earnestly recommend the following extract to the serious 
consideration of our readers. 


“ To secure then, the execution of the laws against immorality, in 
a time of prevailing moral declension, an influence is néeded dis- 
tinct from that of the government, independent of popular suffrage, 
superior in potency to individual efforts, and competent to enlist and 
preserve the public opinion on the side of law and order. 

“This most desirable influence, as we have before observed, has 
been found in local voluntary associations, of the wise and the good, 
to aid the civil magistrate in the execution of the laws. These as- 
sociations are eminently adapted to answer their intended purpose. 
‘They awaken the public attention, and by the sermons, the reports, 
and the conversation (hey occasion, diffuse much moral instruction. 

“They combine the wisdom and influence of all who desire to 
prevent crimes, and uphold peace and good order in society. They 
have great influence to form correctly the public opinion, and to ren- 
der the violation of the law disgraceful, as well as dangerous. 

“They teach the virtuous part of the community their strength ; 
and accustom them to act, as well as to wish, and to pray. 

“They constitute a sort of disciplined moral militia, prepared to 
act upon every emergency, and repel every encroachment upon the 

*‘* Upon this principle, itis presumed, the General Association of this State 
have recommended to the District Associations, that they abstain from the use 
of ardent spirits at their various etclesiastical meetings ; and to the churches 
that it be understood that civility does not require, or expediency permit, the 
introduction of ardent spirits as a part of hospitable entertainment at social} 
vmits.” 
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liberties and morals of the state. By their numbers they emboiden 
the timid and intimidate tue enemy; and in every conflict the re- 
sponsibiliiy being divided among many, is not feared. 

* By this auxiliary band, the hands of the magisiraie are strength- 
eved. ‘The laws are rescued from contempt, the land is purified, 
the anger of the Lord is turned away, and his blessing and protection 
restored.* 

“tf besides these loéal associations, a more extented concert could 
be formed of wise and good men, to devise ways and means of sup- 
pressing vice and guarding the public morals; to collect facts and 
extend information, and in a thousand nameless ways to exert a sa- 
lutary general influence ; it would seem to complete a system of ex- 
eriion, which, we might hope, would retrieve what we have lost, and 
perpetuate forever civil and religious institutions. Associations of 
this general nature for the promotion of the arts and sciences, have 
excrted a powerful influence, with creat success ; and no reason it is 
presumed can be given, why the cause of morals, may not be equal- 
ty benefitted by similar associations.” pp. 17, 18. 

The motives to immediate exertion, wliich Mr. Beecher 
brings forward, in this discourse, are selected with judgment, 
and urged with becoming earnestness. They are drawn from 
the magnitude of the interest at stake ; the danger of delay ; 
the guilt that we shall contract if we give up our laws and insti- 
tutions :—from the present and impending judgments of God; 
from the incalculable advantages to be achieved by a speedy 
reformation ; from the commands and promises of Jehovah ; 
from the suecess with which he has crowned efforts already 
made; from the approach of the millennium, and the judg- 
ment of the great day. 

We cannot doubt, Ghat such of our readers, as have not 
seen this discourse, would derive much pleasure from the 
perusal of extracts far more extended than we can afford to 


*« The writer would not be understood to recommend an indigcriminate at- 
tempt, to erect local socicties to aid the civil magistrate in executing the laws. 
In some instances grand jurors have done their duty with entire success. In 
others, the authority of the whole town have met and resolved, and published 
their resolutions faithfully to execute the laws. Heads of families have associ- 
ated to restrain and guard their children and servants. Individuals without 
the formalities ef an association, have met occasionally to converse together 
concerning existing evils in society, and the proper method of preventing them : 
resolving to exercise their best discretion to promote a reformation. In other 
cases, where circumstances dictated the necessity and expcdiency, regular as- 
sociations have been formed; and always, when prudently conducted, with 
decisive etiect. Tire manner of exertion may however, be safely left to local 
diserction. For in whatever shape reformation, in any place, has been seri- 
ously attempted it has always succeeded, and with far less difficulty than war 
anticipated.” 
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give them. But our object is to recommend, not to sv percede, 
ihe sermon. We cannot, however, dismiss it, without bor- 
rowing two more extracis. The first pourtrays in glowing 
colors, the madness of giving up our institutions, without the 
most strenuous efforts to preserve them ; and the other pre- 
sents us will a concise, but affecting view of the judgments 
of God which we feel, and of these which we have reason to 
fear. 

“'The hand that overturns our laws and altars, is the hand of death 
unbarring the gate of Pandamonium, aud ieiting loose upon our 
land the crimes, an the miseries of hell. Ifthe Mest High should 
stand aloof, and cast not a single ingrecient into our cup of trembling, 
it would seem to be full of supeilaiive woe. But he will not stand 
aloof. As we shall have begun an open controversy with him, he 
will conteml openly with us. And never since the earth st od, has 
it been so fearful a thing s for nations to fall inte the hands of the living 
God. The day of vengeance is in his heart, the day of judgment 
has come; the great earth quake which sinks Babyiom is shaking the 
nations, and the waves of the mighty commotion are’ dashing upon 
every shore. Js this, ihen, a time to remove foundations, when the 
earth itself is shaken? Is this a time to forfeit the protection of God, 
when the hearts of men ave failing them for fear, and for looking af- 
ter those things which are coming onthe earth? Is this a time torun 
upon his neck and the thick bosses of his buckler, when the nations 
are drinking blood, and fainting,.and passing away in bis wrath? Is 
this a time to throw away the shield of faith when His arrows are 
drunk with the blood of the slain? To cut from the anchor of hope, 
when the clouds are collecting and the sea and the waves are roar- 
inz, and thunders are uttering their voices, and lehtenings blazing 
in the heavens, and the great hail is falling from heaven upon men, 
and every mountain, sea and island is falling in dismay froin the face 
ol sy incensed God? 

. "The judgments of G: od which we feel, and those which im- 
Fra call for immediate repentance and reformation. Our country 
has never seen such a day as this.’ By our sins we are fitted to de- 
struction. God has begun in earnest, his work, his strange work, of 
national deselation. For many years the ordinary gains of indus try 
have toa great extent been cut off. "The counsels of the nation have 
by one part of it been deemed infatuation, and by the other part ova- 
cular wisdom: while the action and reaction of partes have shaken 
our instituti ms fo their foundations, debased cur morals, and awa- 
kened animesities which expose us te dismembermert and atl the 
horrors of civil war. But for all this his anger is not turned away, 
but his hand is stretched cut still. On our seaboard are the alarms 
and the plagues ef war. On our frontiers is heard too the trumpet 
of war, mingling with the war-whoop of the savage, end the cries 
anid dying groans of murdered families. In the South, a volcano, 
whose raging fires and murmuring thunders have long been suppresa- 
ed, is now wilh loud admonition threatening an eruption. In the 
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midst of these calamities, the angel of God has received commission 
to unsheath his sword, and extend far and wide the work of death. 
The little child and the blooming youth, the husband and the wife, 
men of talents and usefulness, tie ministers of ihe sanctuary, and the 
members of the church of God, bow before the stroke and sink to 
to the grave. 

“ That dreadful tempest, the sound of which, till late, was heard 
from afar, borne across the Atlantic, has at length begun to beat up- 
onus. And those mighty burnings, the smoke of which we beheid 
from afar, have begun in the nation their devouring course. No- 
thing can avert the tempest, and nothing can extinguish our burning, 
but repentance and reformation. For itis the tempest of the wrath 
of God, and the fire of his indignation.” pp. 23, 24. 


Upon the whole, we wish this timely discourse to be ex- 
tensively circulated, among all elasses of people ;—and the 
reason is. we think it eminently caleulated to do good, by 
instructing those who need instruction; by reproving the 
selfish and the supine ; by imparting hope and courage to the 
timid ; by confirming the wavering: and by animating the 
most zealous. i in the great york of reformation. to more fer- 
vent prayer and more vigorous exerlions.—Panoplist. 
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REPORT OF THE ONEIDA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE ONEIDA BIBLE SOCIETY, AT 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIRTY IN CLINTON, (TOWN OF 
PARIS,) JANUARY 19, 1814. 

THE Directors, in conformity to the 8th Article of the Consti- 
tution, respectfully submit to the Society the following REPORT: 
The 'l'reasurer’s account for the last year, as examined and ap- 
proved by the auditors, Arthur Breese, Esq. and Rev. Oliver Wel- 
more, is as follows, to wit: 


Dr. The Oneida Bible Society tn account nith W.G. Tracy, Treas’r. Cr. 




















i813. To amount paid the purchas-,) 1813 By balance of last year’s 
April20.§ ing Committee $320 lien. 13§ account in cash $70 99 
1814.2 Yo do. do. 65 Received in subscrip- 
Jan. 5, § To balance in the hands tions, donations, and 
of the Treasurer notes contributions 379 70 
unpaid $560 By Kane and Van Renssel:er’s 
In cash 65 69—425 69)! note for lifesubscriptions 330 
By Seymaur Tracy’s note 30 
810 69 —- 
$81v 69 
The purchasing Committee had in their hands unexpended at the 
da‘e of the last Report $16614|| They have paid te following sums: 
181. Rec'd of the Trea- May, lo Messrs. Hudson & 

Apr! 20.§ surer 320 May, § Goodwin for Bibles ax? 
1814. Do. do. 65 For postage IL 
Jon. 5, § Ree’d. a donation 1 Balance on hand 61 504 

402 614} 402 612 
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They have purchased of Messrs. Hudson & Goodwin, Hartford, 
Connecticut, 600 Bibles at 62 1-2 cents each, and the Committee are 
still indebted to them for Bibles, boxes «nd tr ansportation to New- 

York $58 25. The Committee are still indebted in part for the 
trinsportation of Bibles the two last years, but have not been able 


to obtain the account. The sum in their hands is supposed ade- 


quaie to the payment of the debts 


of the Committee, 


The distributing Committee make the following Report of the re- 
ception and distribuiion of Bibles since the last annual meeting, to 














wit: 
The Committee have the last year de- 
On hand at the last meeting, exclusive} livered to agents Bibles which had 
of those allotted to agents, 175}| not previously been ailotted to them, 
Bibles allotied to agents who have In Cortland county 100 
not sent for them-~ Madison 24 
In Herkimer county 5¢ Oneida 68 
St. Lawrence 16 Chenango 100 
Onondaga 23) And have themselves distributed 
Cayuga 75}, to the necessitous 129 
Rec’d from purchasing Committee 60} (nd have on hand for distribu- 
—| tion 600 
1021 — 
1021 


‘The whole number distributed since the formation of the Society 
is 2003. The Committee suppose the Bibles on hand may be dis- 
tributed before a new supply ean be obtained. 

A communication has been received from the New-York Bibie 
Society, soliciting the co-operation of this Society in printing the 
Bible in the French language. It is ascertained that the scriptures 
can now be advantageously communicated to the French inhabitants 
of Louisiana. ‘They form a large portion of the population of this 
territory. Their Bishop, a Roman Catholic, will encourage the cir- 
culation of the Bible. It is now scarcely to be found among them 
in their own language. 

The Directors, feeling the importance of supplying these people 
with the word of life, have voted that $200 shal! be apprepriated to 
promote this interesting object; and have directed the Treasurer to 
transmit the same to the committee of the New-York Bible Society. 

It is hoped that some of these Bibles will be received by the 
French inhabitants of Canada. 

It is pleasing to observe the steady operation of principle in pro- 
secuting the design of this Society. That many, in this section of 
the country, obeying, not the impulse of transient emotions, but the 
dictates of persevering benevolence, present their yearly offerings to 
the Lord. 

The unwearied and increasing efforts which are made in our own 
Jand,in Europe and in Asia, by those who feei for the best interests 
of men, while they excite our gratitude to him who has the hearis of 
all in his hand, have a strong tendency to invigorate our own exer- 
tions. 

By the 5th Report of the Philadelphia Bible Society, it appears, 
that since its commencement it has distributed 7245 Bibles. Their 
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S‘erco!ype press is now in operation, It has already printed 7506 
copies of the Bible, and is engaved in another edition of 2500. Con- 
sidering the style of execution this i is esteemed the cheapest edition 
of the Bible published in this country. 

From the fourth annua! Report of the New-York Bible Society, it 
appears, that since its organization it has distributed 8239 Bibles. 

The fourth ennval Report of the Connecticut Bible Society states, 
that since ifs formation 7644 Bibles have been distributed. ‘They 
have also voted to remit to Iidia $500. to forward the printing of 
the scriptures in the Eastern languages, which had been retarded by 
the loss of paper and types at Serampore. 

The first annual Report of a new Bible Society, under the title of 
the Otsego County Bible Society, has been received. 

A female Bible Society has also been formed in this state at Ge- 
neva, on Seneca Lake. 

A number of young men,in the city of New-York, have formed a 
respectable association under the namie of the Auxiliary New-York 
Bible Society. 

Another society has been instituted at Salem, in the county of 
Washington. 

A similar institution has commenced at Springfield, ‘Mass.) under 
the title of the Hamden Bible Society. Another in the District of 
Maine. Another in Rhode-Island, and an Auxiliary Bible Society 
in Philadelphia. The first Report of the Bible Society at Nassau 
Hall, composed of the officers and students of the College at Prince- 
ton, has been received. The Philadelphia Bible Society is endea- 
voring to promote the formation of Auxiliary Societies in the state 
of Pennsytvania. 

The mission of Messrs. Schermerhorn and Mills to the west and 
south, has been aitended with happy eilecis. ‘The formation of the 
Ohio Bible Society at Marietta, of the Nashville Bible Society in 
Tennessee, of the Mississipri Bible Society at Naiches, and of the 
Louisiana Bible Society at New-Orleans, has been some of the fruit 
of their labors. The whole number of such societies known to be 
in existence in this country is twenty-seven. From the Distriet of 
Maine, to New-Orleans, the Uniied States are blessed with these be- 
nevoilent associations. In them party forgets its bitterness, and the 
various denoniiatious of Christians uniie in harmony to diffuse 
among the poor the gospel of salvation. Many thousand Bibles are 
thus pei dispersed among the necessitous in ourland. This is 
scattering immortal seed, which wil! produce, we trust, a rich harves 
of piety on earth, aiid of perfect holiness and happiness in heaven. 

While the Fnglish nation is groaning under the pressure of heavy 
taxes, we conte ioplate with pleasure and astonishment the efforts a 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. It has now been in opera- 
tion above nine years, and has distributed 634,519 Bibles and Testa- 
ments. The receipts for the last year were 76,450/. sterling, about 
$340,000 

Under the fostering care of this noble institution other societies 
have been established on the continent. ‘They have been formed 
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recently at Presburgh in Hungary, at Zurich in Switzerland, at Stut- 
gard the capital of W ertembergh, at Altona, at Osnabruck. at Lu- 
bech, at Frankfort, and one in Swedish Pomerania. 

A society which promises extensive usefulness, has been estab- 
lished in the Russian Empire. ‘The circumstances which led to its 
formation are a remarkable evicence of an overruling Providence.— 
‘he Emperor Alexander has taken a deep intererest in its success. 
He has presented it with 25.000 rubles,* and is an annual sit scriber 
of 10,000. All ranks and denominations have harmoniously united 
for the diffusion of the Scriptures through this extensive Empire. 

In Finland a Bible Society has been formed, and an edition of the 
Bible in the Fianish language is in the press at St. Petersburgh. 

It is worthy of remark, that some Catholic priests have cordially’ 
co-operated with the designs of these societies. When the existing 
relations between Great-Britain, and Spain and Portugal, are consid- 
ered, the success of their united efforts against their common ene- 
iny, the rapid revolution which is taking place i in the religious opin: 
ions of the latter kingdoms, it appears highiy probable, that a vast 
field will be opened in these nations, and in their dependencies in Eu- 
rope and America, for the diffusion of the word of life. 

In Asia, the translation and printing of the Scriptures, in the lan- 
guages of the East, is progressing. ‘The value of the property lost 
by the fire at Serampore, has been more than made good by the li- 
beral donations of the beneficent. 


The late act of the British Parliament for admitting Christian tea- 
chers into India, has opened an unbounded field for the exercise of 
benevolence in these nations, now covered with gross darknegs.— 
This act, so honorabie to the nation, has been past in a triumphant 
manner. Wherever Missionaries are sent, if permanent good is ef- 
fected, they must carry the Bible in their hands in the language of 
the natives. It is hoped that through the exertions of the disciples 
of the cross, this book will soon become an acceptable present to 
many thousands and millions of thoze, who are now stupid idolators. 
In this quarter of the world, two respectable societies have been 
formed, one at Calcutta, and one in the island of Ceylon. 

Do not these facts seem to justify the belief, that Gon is silently 
preparing the means for the conversion of the nations ? May we not 
hope that the seed, which his Providence is seattering through the 
earth, will be quickened by his Spirit? Is it improbable that we now 
discern the first glimmering of the dawning of the Millennial day 7 
We ask all to give in proportion to their ability. The mite of the 
widow will not be forgotten before God. The wants of millions are 
an imperious call upon your charity. The destitute of our own 
land have the first claim upon your beneficence, but let your views 
also be extended to the multitudes in foreign countries, who are gro- 
ping in the darkness of the skadow of death. 


* Fhe value of a Russian Ruble is one dollar. 
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After the reading of the Report, the Society proceeded to the 
electicn of the following officers for the ensuing year : 

JONAS PLATT, Esq. President, 

Rev. ASAHEL 8. NORTON, Vice-President, 

Rev. HENRY DWIGHT, Corresponding Secretary, 
ERASTUS CLARK, Esq. Recording Secretary, 

- Mr. WILLIAM G. TRACY, Treasurer. 
Rev. Axel Bachkus,b.p. Rev. Calvin Bushnell, > 

















Abraham Williams, John Eastman, 
—— Jumes Southworth, —— Samuel Rich, 2 
—— Samuel F. Snowden, Geo. Huntington.Esq. | 2 

Israel Brainerd, John Lincklaen, Esq. PQ 
—— Oliver Wetmore, Henry M'Neil,¥sq. | 3 
—= Jumes Eells, Arthur Breese, tsq. & | ~ 

John Frosi, Mr. Nathaniel Butler, | 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE (LONDON) MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, MAY 15, 1815. 
(Concluded from page 320.) 

Mr. Read, who teaches a school at .2mlamgoddy, is appointed to 
superintend the schools (in number about twenty-eight) in the dis- 
trict of Galle. He found them in a deplorable state, owing partly to 
the negligence of the masters, and partly to the reluctance of the na- 
tives to send their children to school. But there is reason to hope, 
that by the encouragement now given to the schools by the Govern- 
ment, the increased diligence of the teachers, and the distribution of 
the Se riptures in the Cingalese language,+ which may shorily be ex- 
pected. the Missionary prospects will soon become much brighter, 
especially if some able English Missionaries can be sent to labor there. 
“{ hope, (says a gentleman resident in Ceylon,) the Missionary So- 
ciety, and all societies for promoting the glorious cause, will consider 
this, and strain every nerve to send some able teachers to this coun- 
try ; never was such a harvest as is prepared for the reapers.” 

The Directors have been informed, that Mr. Palm and Mr. Ehr- 
hardi have, by the kindness of Government, been appointed to two 
of the churches, and are so provided for, that the Society will be re- 
lieved from the expense of their future support. 

Before we quit this part of the globe, ii will be proper to notice 
the efforts which have been made in this country, in favor of the 

LASCARES AND CHINESE,—who, having navigated British 
vessels from ladia, usually reside some months in this metropolis, be- 
fore their return. Tne Conmmitice, to whom the business was entrust- 


~t An Auxiliary Bible Socicty has been formed in Cevlon, under the auspi- 
ces of the Governor and most respectable residents, from which, by the bless- 
ing of Heaven, the most pleasing results may be anticipated. The people will 
svon have tke Scriptures not only in the ‘Tamul, but in the Cingalese language. 
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éd, report, that, in pursuing the object of their designation, they have 
not been exempt from difficulties ; but that they have engaged two 
persons, who, during their leisure hours, have, in the space of eight 
months, made considerable progress in the Bengalee language, in 
which they are able to read the New Testament with tolerable ease, 
and that each of them has translated two tracts into that tongue; and 
the Committee hope they will soon be enabled to cchverse with the 
Lascars on the subjeet of religion, and ultimately prove of great use 
to them ;—a third also has for some months past applied himself, in 
his leisure hours, to the Chinese language, that he is no less indefa- 
tigable in his pursuits, and that his prospect of success is no less plea- 
sing than that of his fellow-laborers beforementioned. ‘The Direct- 
ors next pass on to 








CHINA—an empire so vast, so populous, and so idolatrous, that 
it cannot be mentioned by Christians without exciting sentiments of 
the deepest concern. On the shores of this immense country our 
excellent brother, Mr. Morrison, has persevered, for several years, 
in his solitary, but most interesting labours—in translating into the 
language of more than three hundred millions of the benighted de- 
scendants of Adam, the Scriptures of Truth. Mr. Morrison, whose 
acquaintance with the Chinese language has, perhaps, seldom been 
exceeded by any European, has completed his Grammar of the Chi- 
nese Language, which he has presented to Lord Minto, Governor 
General of Bengal; he has printed his translation of the Gopel of 
Luke, a single copy of which he has sent to the Directors, whose 
gratitude to the British and Foreign Bible Society, for their second 
generous donation to Mr. Morrison, in aid of his Chinese version of 
the Scriptures, induced them immediately to present that copy to 
the Commitiee, that they might deposit in their Biblical Library a 
book of so much interest, and to the production of which they had 
so liberally coniributed. The directors have also presented to the 
Committee the only printed copy transmitted from Vizagapatam, of 
the Gospel of Mark in the Telinga language, translated by our Mis- 
sionaries. And the Directors feel a pleasure in again acknowledg- 
ing with unfeigned respect and affection their obligations to that ex- 
cellent Society, in whose growing greatness and usefulness they ex- 
ceedingly rejoice, for the readiness with which, on every application, 
they have furnished Bibles for their Missionary stations in different 
parts of the world. 

Mr. Morrison has transmitted to us the copy of an Edict, which 
was issued by the emperor of China,* whereby printing religious 
books and establishing preachers are made capital offences. The 
Roman Catholic Missionaries at Pekin have been silenced, and some 
of them imprisoned, till they can be transported to Europe. Mr. 
Morrison however proceeds in his work undismayed, but with all ne- 
cessary caution and prudence. He has formed a Catechism in the 
Chinese language, and also a tract on the Way of Salvation:, “I 
must,” he says, “ go forward, trusting in the the Lord. We will seru- 


*See a copy of this edict in No, xx1v. of the Miss. Trans. 
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pulously obey Governments, as far as their decrees do not oppose 
what is required by the Almighty ; I will be careful not to invite the 
notice of Government. [ am, though sensible of my weakness, not 
discouraged, but thankful that my own most sanguine hopes have 
been more than realized. In the midst of discouragement, the prac- 
ticability of acquiring the language, in no very great length of time, 
of translating the Scriptures, and of having them printed in China, has 
been demonstrated. I am grateful to the Divine Being, for having im- 
ployed me in this good work, and should I die soon, it will afford me 
pleasure in my last moments.”—‘* When I am dead, God may raise 
up some Chinese who will republish these, and thereby proclaim to 
the millions of his‘countrymen the Unity of God, the redemption 
that is in Christ, with all its preceding and consquent doctrines, and 
these my lead to the eternal life of many. Little as has been done, 
{ did not expect, four years ago, that by this time so much would 
have been effected; if the labor had been a million times more, I 
should not have regretted it.” 

The Directors hope that, notwithstanding the imperial edict (which 
there is reason to think will not be severely acted upon, especially 
in the provinces), many copies of the translation will, by means of 
merchanis and sailors who frequent Prince of Wales’s Island, Java, 
and other adjacent countries, find their way into the heart of the em- 


pire, and that God will bless his own word to the salvation of many, 


and possibly the very prohibition may excite in the people a great- 
er curioaily to obtain and peruse it. 

Mr. Morrison having frequently complained of being left to serve 
alone in this great work, and fearing that in case of his death it might 
be for a long time suspended, the Directors have sent forth Mr. Mil- 
ne, by the way of the Cape, who they hope will prove an acceptable 
fellow labourer. ‘The Directors have also, according to Mr. Morri- 
son’s earnest recoramendation, determined on commencing a mis- 

cion to the populous island of Java, in which it is said there are thir- 
tv millions of inhabitants, including two hundred thousand Chinese, 
among whom tie Scriptures may be freely distributed. It ought 
not to be forgetten, that the zeal of our worthy brother has also been 
manifested by promoting among the European residents at Canton 
a subscription towards the Auxiliary Bible Society at Calcutta, to 
the treasurer of which he has transmitted 285 dollars. 


WEST INDIES. 


TOBAGO.—It was the intention of the Directors, as intimated in the 
last Report, to remove Mr. Elliot to New Carlisle, but they have 
yielded to his wishes to continue a longer time at Tobago. The 
chapel erected here, which will seat about two hundred persons, was 
opened in May last, and a tolerable number of persons, both white 
and black, attended. Mr. Elliot hopes that his labors are not alto- 
gether fruitless; the morals of many of the negroes are improved ; 
and one of the managers informs him that he frequently hears them 
reproving each other “for sin; a few also seem to be truly concerned 
for the salvation of their souls. A serious gentleman from England 
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who visited the island, and observed Mr. Elliot’s labors, has given 
the Directurs a more favorable report of the Mission than they had 
‘before received. ‘There seems also to be a prospect of reducing the 
expense of the Mission, by the contributions of some of the planters. 


TRINIDAD.—At Trinidad Mr. Adam continues to preach to the 
white and coloured people, and to the slaves, in the chapel which he 
has erected at the town called Port of Spain, as well as in other paris 
of tne island; labouring not only en the Lord’s days, but at frequent 
meetings held in the week, for the purpose of catechising the ne- 
groes. We believe that Mr. Adam labours both faithfully and use- 
fuliy, but through the failure of business, the want of intercourse with 
Aimerica, and the extravagant price of provisions, the expense of this 
Mission is extremely great. 

DEMARARA.—Mr. Wray still labours at Le Resouvenir, in the col- 
ony of Demarara. Soon after his return from England, a procla- 
mation was issued by his Excellency Governor Carmichael, agreea- 
ble to the directions issued by the Government at home, by which 
the liberty of the negroes to attend the instruction of the Missiona- 
ries was considerably enlarged. ‘The preamble to this proclamation 
stated, that the Governor had received instructions from the Prince 
Regent to recal a former. (restrictive) proclamation, “and to give 
every aid to Missionaries in the instruction of religion.” This pub- 
lic measure was accompanied with the moat friendly assurances of 
the Governor to the Missionaries of his support, as he considered 
their exertions to be highly useful to the community. His Excel- 
lency was also pleased to make a handsome present towards the 
support of the Mission. He also desired them to undertake the in- 
struction of the soldiers’ children, for which a small salary is to be 
allowed ‘The good effect of this magisterial encourage nent soon 
became apparent in the attendance of the slaves, six or seven hun- 
dred of whom attend Mr. Wray’s ministry, and some of them from 
a considerable distance: from thirty to fifty slaves attend thrice a 
week to learn to read, and many more who live at a distance teach 
each other. Several have been baptized and admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper during the last year. ‘This Mission, in consequence of the 
distressed state of the colony, has become this year far more expen- 
sive than before. 

Mr. Davis has finished and opened a large chapel at George Town 
{formerly called Staebrook) which is attended by a very considera- 
ble number of people of different colours. It is supposed that about 
1000 negroes attend. The inhabitants of the town contributed more 
than 6001. towards the building, and about 60]. was subscribed by 
the poor negroes, who gave half a bit (ortwo-pence-halfpenny ) each. 
But the debt still remaiming on the place is very large. An Auxil- 
iary Missionary Society, including people of colour and slavez, has 
recently been formed at George ‘Town, whose subscriptions amount 
to 80l. 


BERBICE.—A new, and, we trust, a wide door of usefulness ap- 
pears to be opening in the adjoining colony of Berbice, distant from 
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Demarara about seventy miles. Several estates in this colony be- 
long to the British Crown, and are now under the direction of Com- 
missioners who are disposed to encourage the instruction of the 
slaves. ‘These gentlemen, who are well acquainted with the valua- 
ble services of Mr. Wray, have made a proposal to him to remove 
to Berbice, and undertake, with the consent of the Directors, the 
religious care of the negroes, who are very numerous. ‘l'o this pro- 
posal the Directors, unwilling as they are to relinquish the services 
of Mr. Wray, have consented, in hopes of his more extensive use- 
fulness, and in expectation that his place at Demarara will be well 
supplied, of which they have some prospect, three Missionaries who 
had been educated at Berlin and Rotterdam having been sent over 
io England, by the Dutch Society, in consequence of their own ina- 
bility to employ them. One of these Missionaries is at present in- 
tended for Java, and two others for Demarara and Berbice. The 
whole expense of the Mission at Berbice will be defrayed by the 
Commissioners. 


OTAHEITE.—From the Missionaries who returned to Otaheife 
from New South Wales in May or June 1811, at the earnest request 
of the King of the island, the Directors have not yet received any 
letter; nor have they been favored with any information concern- 
ing them from the Rey. Mr. Marsden at Port Jackson, since his letter 
of September 21, 1811. The last information is from Mr. Davies, 
who had embarked for Otaheite, dated Paramatia, October 14, 1811, 
in which he fully states the reasons which determined him and sev- 
eral more of the Missionaries to resume the undertaking, their wil- 
lingness to cncounter any difficulties which might occur, end their 
cheerful expectation of ultimate success. Mr. and Mrs. Davies have 
probably followed their companions to Otaheite. The Directors 
have been long anxious to hear of their safe arrival and agreeable re- 
ception at the island; but so difficult is it to maintain a communi- 
calion with this distant part of the earth, that they and the Society 
must still exercise their patience. The Directors however have re- 
peatedly written to the Missionaries, and have also sent out supplies, 
to the care of Mr. Marsden, of such articles as they are supposed to 
need. 


CANADA.—Mr. Smart, who left England in June 1811, is now at 
Elibabeth Town, in Upper Canada, where he found the state of 
things rather unpromising; but he has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the congregation much increased, from about sixty, to two or three 
hundred, and their attention to the word greatly improved. He has 
reason to hope that his labors have been useful to the souls of his 
hearers. “ ‘Their attention, (he says) to the preached gospel, for the 
last six or nine months, is such as I never witnessed in England; 
their anxiety for my comfortable and permanent settlement was also 
very great.” This pleasing prospect, however, is for the present 
beclouded by the breaking out of the war between America and 
Britain, and unhappily Mr. Smart’s station is at the very seat of it. 
Battles have been fought in the immediate vicinity, and a ball from 
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an American fort at Oswegatche passed between the neck of his 
horse and his own body, as he was. returning from preaching in the 
neighborhood. When he wrote last, it was within the sound of the 
cannon; hitherto, however he has been preserved, and he entreats 
the prayers of the Society. His preaching circuit is considerable, 
extending fifty miles in length, and twenty-five in breadth; but his 
strength has been proportioned to his labors. 

Mr. Cox, who was intended for St. Mary’s Falls, received so dis- 
couraging an account of that place that he thought it his duty not to 
proceed to it until he heard from the Directors ; who, on the con- 
sideration of the subject, consented to his staying in Canada, where 
many who wish to hear the word are totally destitute of it. Mr. Cox 
was for a short time at Matilda, but soon removed to Augusta, in the 
county of Granvilie. where his labors have proved very acceptable. 

Mr. Spratt, who went to America with a view of proceeding to 
India, having been so ill at Philadelphia that it was judged altogeth- 
er improper for him to venture on such a sultry climate, has remov- 
ed for the present to Quebec, where he supplies the congregation of 
Mr. Dick, while ona visit to this country. His health is improved, 
and we hope that hereafter he will be able to take a part in some 
important Mission. 

The Directors, yielding to the solicitations of some pious friends 
deeply interested in the religious welfare of Newfoundland, have 
consented to send Mr. Hyde, who was for a short time at Gesport, 
to St. John’s at present destitute of a snilaten, where he is to preach 
for a year cr two, till the people are provided with a settled pastor ; 
and then to labour in other parts of the island, where the gospel is 
most needed, and to which the providence of God may appear to di- 
rect. 

The Directors have not yet been able to send a minister te New 
Carlisle, though the people in that country are very desirous of hear- 
ing the word. 


MALTA.—Mr. Blomfield, who was sent out in 1811, to promote 
the knowledge of the gospel among the Greeks, was directed to re- 
side for a time at Malta, where he might have an opportunity to Jearn 
the Italian language, and to perfect himself in modern Greek, as well 
as to obtain the best information concerning the place to which he 
might afierwards direct his course. 

Mr. Blomfield applies himself diligently to the modern Greek, 
and has made progress in writing and speaking it. He is anxious to 
pursue the principal object of his Mission, and has had pressing invi- 
tations to the island of Zante. In the mean time he preaches to a 
number of Englishmen resident at Valetta, and it is believed with 
spiritual advantage to many. He is also active in distributing copies 
of the Scriptures, of Dr. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress in Italian, 
and religious tracts, some of which are sent to Sicily, &e. He was 
informed that a gentleman who visited the Morea, left two Greek Tes- 
taments at a convent, with which the inhabitants were so deiighted, 
that they rang the bells for joy, and performed some extraordinary 
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religious ceremony. Malta appears, from its commercial and local 
circumstances, to be an important Missienary station, and if Mr. 
Biomfield proceeds to the continent or to the Gree islands, it seems 


desirable that he should be succeeded by an able and active minister 


of the gospel, who may have opportunity to render essential ser- 
vices to the cause of true religion in all the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. 


SEMINARY .—The present number of the students at Gosport is 
nine. Five of these, Messrs. Skinner, Dawson, Kempton, 'Thomp- 
son, Fyvie are regular students. Messrs Le Brun and Bellot (of 
French extraction) are in part supported by the Society, and are 
under its patronage. Messrs. Kam and Bruckner, who had pre- 
viously studied at Berlin and Rotterdam, sojourn at Gosport only 
until they are ready to depart for foreign stations. All are diligent 
in their studies, devoted to the work, and promise to be useful Mis- 
sionaries in Jesus Christ. An addition to the number of students is 
likely soon to be made. 


FRENCH PRISONERS.—As our holy religion teaches us to 
love even our enemies, the Directors thought it their duty to pay 
some attention to the French prisoners in different parts of this coun- 
try. Atthe depots of Forton and Porchester, near Gosport, and on 
board the prison ships in Portsmouth harbor, the Rev. Mr. Perrot 
from Guernsy, and the students at the Rev. Mr. Bogue’s, have, by 
the permission of Government, preached the gospel, and established 
among the prisoners little libraries of useful books, including Dr. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, in French and Italian, and Mr. 
Bocue’s Essay, a large edition of which has lately been printed. The 
Rev. Messrs. Cope of Launceston, and Cobbin of Crediton, have al- 
60 taken the pains to travel to the prison at Dartmoor, where they 
have repeatedly preached to the numerous prisoners, distributed 
tracts, and established libraries of a similar nature to those at Forton 
and Porchester. 





Tre Directors now submit to the candor of the Society this 
brief recital of their proceedings, and thus conclude the duties of 
their office for the year. ‘lo the best of their ability they have con- 
ducted the affairs of this Institution, which are annually growing in 
extent and importanee. ‘The number of Missionaries employed by 
this Society has been continually increasing, as the Directors have 
been assiduous both in establishing new Missions, and in augment- 
ing the efficiency of those previously commenced. In the populous 
regions of British India, a boundless field presents i‘self to the labor- 
ers, and a work is begun which already promises a plentiful harvest. 
in Africa, several favored spots begin to blossom as the rose; and 
in the Western Isles many of the sable and enslaved children of Ham 
are rendered, by the gospel of Jesus, “ free indeed.” Many more 
jaborers are ready to consecrate their services to the Lord, saying, 
“ Here are we, send us.” While the friends of the Institution, more 
Riberal than ever, especially in the formation of numerous Auxiliary 
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Societies, by pouring their abundance into our treasury, loudly and 
practically say—* Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of f thy habitation ; spare not; lengthen thy cords, 
and strengthen thy stakes; for thou shalt break forth on the rig cht 
hand and on the left, and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make 
the desolate cities to be inhabited.” 


Receipts and Disbursements from April 1, 1812, to Aprit 1, 1813. 


Amount of Collections, Balance due to the Treas- 
Subscriptions, Dona- urer, brought from last 
tions, Dividends, &c. £15,377 4 account- - - - + £1,184 &7 


——- || Disbursements on aecount 

of the several Missions 8,985103 
The purchase of sund 

Exchequer Bills - - 5,101 57 

















15,271 45 
Balance in the hands. of 
the ‘Treasurer C5 9 106 00 





£15,277 45 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


ON Wednesday the 15th Sept. last, The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held their annual meeting in 
Boston. The day following the anniversary sermon was deliv ered 
at the First Church, in Chancery Place, to a large and respectable 
audience, by the Rev. Dr. Dwieurt, President of Yale College.— 
The pertinent words of the Savior, John x, 16, were his text.— 
“Oiher sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them also PRhust 
bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shail be one fold and 
one shepherd.” The discourse was, in a peculiar degree, appropriate, 
interesting and eloquent throughout. The collection at the close of 
the exercises, for the funds of the board, amounted to Five HUNDRED 
DOLLARS. In addition to this, the sum of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling was presented to the board, by one of its members, who was ab- 
sent.* ‘The music on this occasion was performed by-the Park- 
Street choir, under the direction of Mr. Duren, in their usual style 
ef excellence. 


The officers of the Board for the ensuing year are, 
Hon. JOHN TREADWELL, Esy. President. 
Rev. SAMUEL SPRING, D. D. Vice President. 
Rev. CALVIN CHAPIN, Recording Secretary. 
Rev. SAMUEL WORCESTER, D. D. Cor. Sec. 
JEREMIAH EVERTS, Esq. Treasurer. 
CHARLES WALLEY, Esq. Auditor. 


* The Hon. Elias Boudinol, of Nen-Jersey: 
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860 Inslaliation—The Sabbath. 


WiiviaM Bartiett, the Vice-Prestpent, the )? The Prudential 
CorRESPONDING SECRETARY, and the TREASURER, 5 Committee. 
The members of the board who are not officers, are 

Massacuusetts—His Honor Lieut. Gov. Phillips—Rev. Joseph 
Lyman, D. D.—Hon. John Hooker, Esq.—Rev. Jedidiah Morse, D. D. 

N. Hampsnuire—Hon. J. Langdon, Esq.—Rev. Seth Payson, D.D. 

Vermont—Rev. H. Davis, D.D. President of Middlebury College. 

Ruonpr IsLanp—His Excellency William Jones, Esq. 

Connecticut—Gen. Jedediah Huntington—Rev. Timothy Dnight, 
D.D.L.L.D. President of Yale College. 

New-York—Hon. John Jay, Esq —Hon. Eghert Benson, Esq.— 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D.—Rev. Eliphalet Not, D.D. President of 
Union College. 

New-JexseEY—Hon. Elics Boudinol, Esq.—Rev. Ashbel Green, 
D.D. President of Princeton College:—Rev. James Richards. 

PennsyLvania—Robert Balston, Esq. 


Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D: of the State of New-York, Gen. 
Henry Sewall, and Rev. Jesse ppleton, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
College, District of Maine, were elected members, at the meeting 
above mentioned. 


Ne 


INSTALLATION. 


INSTALLED at Warsaw, N. Y.on the 27th Oct. the Rev. SILAS 
HUBBARD, over the first church of Christ in that town. The Rev. 
Aaron C, Conus, presided, and introduced the solemnities with 
prayer; the Rev. Otiver Ayer delivered the sermon, from Ezekiel 
ii, 7. “Thou shalt speak my words unto them, whether they will 
hear, or whether they will forbear.’—'The Rev. Reunen Parmer, 
gavesthe charge to the minister; Mr. Aver, gave the charge to the 
om and the Rev. Ronerr Husearp, made the concluding pray- 
er.—Propriety and attention marked the solemnity. 

The happy union and harmony subsisting between minister and 
people, afford to each pleasing prospects. This is the oldest Pres- 
byterian or Congregational church, én the Holland Purchase, and this 
the first Presbyterian minisier who has received the pastoral charge 
ef a people in that extensive region. 


ae 


THE SABBATH. 


WHEN smiles the Sabbath’s genial morn, 
Instinctive to the Temple turn; 
Your households thither round you bring, 
Sweet offering to the Saviour King; 
There on the mercy-seat he shines, 
Our souls receives, forgets our sius, 
And welcomes with resistless charms 
Submitting rebels to his arms. 
That chosen, blest, accepted day, 
O ! never, never cast away. Dwicnt. 
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“ln Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. VI. 


Continued from page 326. 


EARLY in the year 1636, those who went from Connect- 
icui to Massachusetts to spend the winter, with many others 
of their friends, began to return to their new habitations.— 
The joyful meeting of their friends, who had been left under 
the most perilous prospects, with the joy of mutual thank- 
fulness to their great Preserver, and the hope of secing their 
settlements arise frein their despondency, almost obliterated 
their past sufferings. ‘That their lives had been so general- 
ly preserved, that they were now able to recommence the 
great object of their desire, the planting of a new colony, 
they viewed as encouraging indications of divine Providence, 
in faver of their great design. In the month of Jure, the 
Rev. Messrs. Hooker and Stone, with one hundred of the 
Newtown people, took their journey through the wilderness, 
with no guide but their compass, with no ledging for the 
night but such as was enjoyed by Jacob on his journey to 
Padan-aram, and after encountering the thickets. the marsh- 
es, the mountains, and the rivers of the forest, about a fort- 
night after their departure, arrived in safety at Hartford.— 
Many who performed this tedious journey were persons of 
distinction and fortune, who, in their native country, had 
been accustomed to enjoy the delicacies of affluence, and the 
refinements of polished life. But they were now engaged 
for Christ, and for him they cheerfully bore the burden and 
submitted to the toil. Mrs. Hooker was carried the most 
of the way in a litter. The company drove with them a 
considerable number of cattle, and subsisted, in a great 
measure, on the milk which they afforded. Several smaller 
companies performed the journey through the wilderness in 
the course of the summer, while others were transported by 
water, and united with the rising plantations. Where nought 
had dwelt but savage beasts and savage men for ages, the 
traces of cultivated society began to appear; and, instead of 
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the pawaws of idolaters, the forests re-echoed the praises ef 
redeeming love. It does not appear that the new settiements 
experienced any special sickness, or scarcity in the course of 
this year. Divine Providence smiled on their labors.* Still, 
we are to view them in a trackless wilderness; very little 
skilled in the manner of clearing forests ; wholly unaequaint- 
ed with the nature of the soil trom which they must derive 
their support; destitute of any comfortable habitations, and 
in the vicinity of a powerful savage tribe, the terror of alf 
their neighbors, who had given many indications of deter- 
mined hostility to the English settlements. Mr. Haynes, who 

was Governor of Massachusetts for the last year, came, this 
year, and settled at Hartford. Mr. Henry Wolcott, the an- 
cestor ofthe family of that name, in this stafe. came, this 
year, and settled at Windsor. He was a principal founder 
of that settlement. Some troubles in Massachusetts, the 
present year tended to increase the number of emigrants to 
Connecticut. Some of their churches were agitated with re- 
ligious controversy. Mr. Henry was the Governor, a man 
el: profound dissimulation, of the deepest hypocrisy, of im- 
posing aspect, ever diligent with public commotions. He 
soon returned to England to the great favor of the colonies, 
am} beeame one of the leading demagogues of the long par- 
liament. 

‘Towards the close of the year 1635, Mr. Winthrop, son 
of the Massachusetts Governor, the worthy character who, 
afterwards procured the Connecticut Charter, arrived at 
Boston, with an ample commission, from Lord Say. Lord 
Brook, and others, to take possession of the mouth of Con- 
necticut River. and to erect a fort. He was well provided 
with means for the accomplishment of the object. The work 
was commerced that season. and in the year following, the 
fort was completed, and a few houses were erected for the 
accommodation of inhabitants. ‘FPhis fortress proved a very 
great security to the settlements on the river. 

At the close of the year t636, it is estimated that the three 
sctttements and the fort contained about 150 families. These 
lived tn great union and harmony, supported under their ma- 
ny privations with a humble confidence in God, and anima- 
ted with the prospect of the enjoyments of future years. 

This vear, 1636, Mr. Pyncheon, with a part of the people 
of Roxbury. began the settlement of the town of Springfield. 
This was, for a few years, united with the other towns on 
the river. 


* It is storied in tradition that some of their corn produced at the rate of 
100 bushels per acre. 
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The spring of the year 1637, opened upon the new planta- 
tions with peculiar gloom. Their provisions were of a coarse 
and urpatatable quality, and of these they had a very scanty 
supply. Their cattle, whieh were a great dependence, un- 
provided with suitable shelters for such severe winters, and 
unsupplied with any ferage but the coarse hay which was 
the spontaneous production of the meadows, in a great meas- 
ure. failed them. Many of them died; and those that lived 
became almost useless. With farming utensils the people 
were very poorly provided; teams and ploughs they had 
next to none. Every article of necessity bore a very high 
price. By a particular statement of Governor Winthrop, we 


are assured that, at this time, a good eow was valued at 25 


pounds sterling; a pair of oxen, 40 pounds ; and corn at five 
shillings the bushel. The difference in the value of money 
at that time and the present, may be estimated by another 
fact which he mentions. ‘lo prevent impositions and difii- 
culty. in the year 1633, the General Court, fixed the price 
of labor; carpenters and master mechanics were to receive 
two shillings a day; and ordinary laborers eighteen pence. 
If, according to the rule given by most political writers, we 
make the price of labor the standard of estimation. we shall 
find things, in their comparative value, to have been nearly 
three times higher at that time, than at the present. The 
country being in a state of nature, every thing was to be 
done. Roads must be opened, public and private buildings 
must be erected, and in every settlement, there must be 
some fortress for security in times of danger. In addition 
to all these evils, sufficient to have everwhelmed any other 
people than those whose confidence is on high, they had a 
most certain prospect of a terrible Indian war. A war of 
savages is always a war of extermination and torture. They 
sunk not under their prospects, for they were sustained by 
the arm of the mighty God of Jacob. 

The Pequod war is too interesting an event in the first set- 
tlement of this state, to be passed without a particular rela- 
tion. The Pequod Indians, a very savage and warlike tribe, 
held, at that time, an ascendency over al] the neighboring 
tribes. Uncommonly ferocious and eruel, they appear to 
have been ina state of hostility with all of their neighbors, 
who would not submit to their contro]. They could raise 
probably 500 warriors; the mest of them long skilled in the 
craft and eruelty of savage warfare. Their principal seat 
was near Pequed River, now the Thames. The settlements 
of the English in Plymouth and Massachusetts, and especial- 
ly the new plantations of Connecticut, were viewed by these 
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Indians with a jealous eye ; and they were constantly deyis 
ing plans lor their extirpation, 

in the year 1654, a vessel belonging to Massachusetts was 
violently seized by Lndians in conueciion with the Pequods, 
and abl the crew, consisting of eight men, were massacred. 
The year following, Mr. Giuiam, a very useial man in the 
colonies, was taken by them and put to death. lu 1636, Gory. 
Enadicot, was sent from Massachasetts, with ninety velun- 
teers, to obtain satisfaction, or avenge those murders. Af- 
ter assauitiag the Indiaus, destvuying many of their huts, and 
killing a number of their men, they returned. "Vhis meas- 
ure, postal of ailaying, seemed to increase their hosiility.— 
‘Towards the elose of the year, several persons were taken 
and killed near Say-brook fort, and the garrison was almost 
in a state of constant seige. Those who were taken prison- 
ers, were tortured with savage barbarity. In the spring of 
1657, other murders were committed near Say-brook ; and 
a party of the enemy attacked a number of people at Weth- 
ersfield, killed nine and carried off two captives. They also 
killed a considerable number of cattle. Ata court held at 
Hartford, the first of May. consisting of the Magistrates and 
Committees from the three towns, it was determined to car- 
ry on an offensive war, immediately, against the Pequods.— 
Notwithstanding the impoverished state of the colony. ninety 
men, the number voted, were raised, provided with necessa- 
ries, and sat out on their expedition, the tenth of the same 
month. The court had previously sent to Massachusetts, and 
that colony and Plymouth were raising men for an effectual 
co. operation. 

This little band, with whom parents, wives and children 
risked their all, was put under the command of Capt. Mason 
of Windsor, who had served in the English armies. They 
sailed to the mouth of the river, when, being joined by a 
small detachment from the fort,a part of their number were 
to be sent back for the seeurity of the settlements. They 
then sailed to the Narraganset Bay, eastward of the seat of 
the Pequods. Having landed his troops, Capt. Mason march- 
ed through the country of friendly Indians. by many of whom 
he was joined on his march to assist in the destruction of the 
common enemy. At this time, Capt. Mason heard of a de- 
tachment from Massaehusetts, on their way to join him.— 
But the hope of surprising the enemy induced him to make 
no delay. His prineipal guides were some friendly Indians, 
and they did not deceive him. After a fatiguing march of 
two days through the woods, they arrived, on the evening of 
the 25th of May, within three or four miles of Mistic Fort, 
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which was the principal seat of the Pequods. On some part 
of his march, Capt. Mason was attended with two or three 
hundred Indians; but,as he approached the enemy, they de- 
serted him, or fell so far in the rear, that he found he must 
depend on his own men, who amounted to only seventy seven. 
‘The army encamped for the night, and, by divine favor, no 
news of their approaeh reached the enemy. 

The crisis had now arrived, when the existence or the ex- 
tirpation of the infant colony was to be determined: When 
they were to triumph in peace, or perish in the hands of mer- 
ciless savages. Rome staked less in the war with the Sa- 
bines, and Sparta at Thermopyle, than was now hazarded 
by this feeble colony, on the event ofa battle. And this was 
to be determined, under God, by the fidelity of seventy-seven 
brave men. On the morning of the 26th of May, this con- 
secrated band were roused before day, and having briefly 
commended themselves and their great cause to God, they 
marched to the foot of a hill, whieh was topped by the for- 
tress of the enemy. As the object they had long sought, by 
the dawn of the morning. now rose to their view, the savage 
cruelties of the enemy rushed upon the mind, the recollec- 
tion that they were to fight for parents and children impress- 
ed every heart, their bosoms glowed with martial ardor, hea- 
ven nerved every arm for the combat. Profound sleep held 
the savages, till the assailants were within two rods of the 
fort. The sentinel then roared the alarm, and the attack 
commenced. ‘The English discharged their pieces through 
the palisades, and instantly entered the fort. The thunder 
‘ and blaze of the firearms roused and appalled the enemy.— 
But they soon rallied, the assault was hand to hand, and the 
eonfliet was terrible. The arrows of the enemy flew from 
innumerable lurking places, and, after a considerable time, 
and unparalleled exertions, the vietory was still doubtful._— 
Capt. Mason called out to burn the fort. He instantly fired 
one of the wigwams which were very combustible, and short- 
ly, all wasin a blaze. The English army retired, surround- 
ed the fort, and suffered none to eseape. In this work of 
destruction, which was soon completed, six hundred Indians 
perished. As soon as the victors could reach the harbor, at 
the mouth of the river, their vessels, guided by an unseen 
hand, were sailing in to take them on board. ‘T'wo of their 
men were killed, and nearly twenty wounded. Capt. Mason 
had a very providential escape. About the last of May. this 
band of patriots returned in safety to their respective habit- 
ations. Never did Roman triumph afford such unsullied joy ; 
never did a more grateful incense of thanksgiving aseend to 
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the Lerd of Sabaoth. The annals of war scarcely furnish 
an expedition, for conduct, valor and suecess, to be equalled 
with this. 

The troops from Massachusetts and Plymouth soon arriv- 
ed, and, beiag joined by a few from Connecticut, the remain- 
ing Pequods were pursued, their other fortress was destroy- 
ed, and the tribe wholly subdued. A general fast had been 
appointed in Massachusetts, on account of the Pequod war 
and some other objects. ‘he day after this fast, the Mistie 
fort was destroyed. Afier the termination of this war, the 
colonies had rest from Indian enemies for a number of years. 
The war impoverished and distressed the Connecticut colo- 
ny, but in the enjoyment of peace and the divine blessings, 
they soon increased in numbers and prosperity. 

‘I'he people of this colony, finding that they were not in- 
eluded in the grant to the colony of Massachusetts, in the 
year 1639, formed a constitution of civil government, and, at 
the election in April, Mr. Haynes was ehosen governor.— 
The constitution then formed, is the basis of all the civil pri- 
vileges which we still enjoy. 

The company which commenced the settlement of Dor- 
chester, consisting of Mr. Rossiter, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Wol- 
cott, and others, a little before their embarkation from Eng- ; 
land, in the spring of 1630, were organized as a congrega- 
tional church, jn the town of Plymouth. They immediately 
chose the Rev. Mr. Warham, and the Rev. Mr. Maverick, 
for their ministers ; who accordingly, received the charge of 
the church. ‘This was done on a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer. The Rev. Mr. White, of Dorchester, the great pat- 
ron of the New-England colonies, assisted and preached on 
the oceasion. As the most of the members of this church, 
with Mr. Warham, removed from Dorchester to Windsor, it 
was never re-organized. Mr. Maverick intended to remove 
with his people, but, while preparing for his journey, he di- 
ed in Boston. February 1636. In 41639, the Rev. Mr. Heuet, 
with a number of settlers, came from England and setiled in 
Windsor, and united with Mr. Warham in the ministry. 

The people of Watertown, were organized in church state, 
soon after their arrival in the country, in July 1630. Their 
cevenant is preserved by Dr. Mather. ‘This was on a day 
of publie fasting and prayer, appointed for the purpose. The 
Rev. Mr. Phillips became their minister. This, afterwards, 
was the church at Wethersfield, though Mr. Phillips never 
removed te Connecticut. The Rev. Mr. Prudden, who after- 
wards settled at Milford, was their first minister. 
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The chureh at Newtown was never gathered till after the 
arrival of Mr. Hooker, their long-expected, and much belov- 
ed pastor. He and Mr. Stone, arrived in the summer of 
4653. October 11th of that year, on a day of solemn fast- 
ing’, thechurech at Newtown was gathered, and they ehose Mr. 
Hooker for their pastor, and Mr. Stone for their teacher, 
who were, accordingly, set apart to their respective duties. 
The most of these people enjoyed the eminent ministry of 
Mr. Hooker, in England. This church, with their ministers, 
removed to Hartford in the year 1636.—The Fort at Say- 
broek, had for a chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Higginson, son of 
the eminent Mr. Higginson, the first minister at Salem. 

‘These churches and ministers were eminent advocates of 
those distinguishing doetrines of the gospel, called the doc- 
trines of grace; they were faithful friends of experimental 
religion ; they were humble patterns of practical piety. In 
this character, they laid the foundation of our Ecelesiastical 
institutions. of our peaceful and united churches. May the 
Almighty God, in his adorable grace, long remember their 
humble prayers, in behalf of their posterity. 0. 

(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE CAUSES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
No. IV. 


ALL the sickness, and waste, and poverty, and woe, that 
ardent spirits produce, may be traced to one general cause ; 
viz. the deep and desperate depravity of the human heart.— 
Ifthe heart were vight, every thing else would be right. If 
men were holy, as Adam was in his primitive state, they 
would abhor every species, and every degree ofexcess. Evy- 
ery good and perfect gift would be thankfully received, and 
temperately enjoyed. Nota fever would be kindled by strong 
drink. Not a pang would be excited, not a mind would be 
clouded, enervated, or distracted by its abuse. Nota hus- 
band. wife, son, brother. or friend, would yield to its power. 
Not a trophy would it ebtain on earth. Not a soul would it 
plunge into hell. 

It is because men are dreadfully depraved, that they will 
drink to excess. It is owing to the powerful ascendency, 
usurped by their appetites, that so many voluntarily resign 
themselves up to the cruel dominion of ardent spirits, in spite 
of all the warnings and instructions of Seripture, the stings 
of conscience, the siregglings of natural affection, the tears 
and agonies and remonstrances of friends, the loss of health, 
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the swift approaches of poverty, the presages of death, and 
the terror of future retribution. But to be more particular : 

i. Many parents by their example, and many more by 
their neglect, coniribute largely to extend and perpetuate the 
evils of intemperance. ‘Those of the first class drink to ex- 
cess themsclves, ‘l'ney must have their morning bitters, and 
their 14 o’clock dram, and their afternoon sling, and as niueh 
more liquor as wiil make them merry, or cross, or foolish, or 
compictely drunk. ‘The children stand by and look on. At 
first they sip and loathe the poison presented to their lips by 
a parent’s hand. But as the glass moves daily and briskly 
round the fautily cirele, they gradually learn to follow the 
example that is set them. How many parents, (it harrows 
my soul to think of it.) but how many ‘thousand parents, thus 
initiate their own offspring into all the abominations of drink- 
ing. And how many children are in this way ruined for 
time and eternity! ‘I have once,” says Dr. Rush, « known 
drunkenness descend from a father to four, out of five of his 
children. Now who can conceive ofa more horrible picture, 
than a school of intemperance kept by a parent in his own 
house? Who would not shudder to see a father leading his 
children into a den of serpents, or into a hospital green with 
the plague ; or inviting them to follow him over a precipice, 
or offering them vunabenie: or persuading them to drink melt- 
ed ore, at “the mouth ofa furnace? Such cold blooded barbar- 
ity would be regarced with universal abhorrence, and con- 
sign the name of ifs author to everlasting infamy. What 
then shall we say ofa parent, who lends the whole force of 
his example to make his children sots, beggars, and maniaes ; 
a loathesome burden upon society here, and vessels of wrath 

tted for destruction hereafter ? 

But this, though the worst, is not the only way, in which 
parents may incur the guilt of extending ihe mischiefs of in- 
temperanee. ‘They may do it indirectly, that is, by their 

neglect of family religion and family government. I eannot 
possibly doubt, that: if due pains were taken to impress on the 
minds of children, at a very early period, an abhorrence of 
drunkards and of hard drinking, in all its forms, many might 
in this way be saved from shame and perdition. If, after the 
example of the pious fathers and mothers of New. England, 
parents would universally and diligently instruct their chil- 
dren, in respect to the great principles and duties of religion ; 
if they would urge upon them the immense importance of 
governing all their passions and appetites; if they would dai- 
ly pray with and for them; in one word, if they would do 
every thing in their power, to bring them up in the nurture 
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and admonition of the Lord, multitudes, who, for want of 
such discipline and instruction, are overcome and ruined by 
temptation, would make very useful, and respectable mem- 
bers of society. 

But alas! how many children make themselves vile, and 
their parents restrain them not. How many fathers and mo- 
thers, iu this christian land, leave their suns and daughters 
to grow up almost as ignorant of God and duty, as if they 
were total strangers to the Bible. How many young nien, 
while under the paternal roof, and during that critical period 
when the vigilance of parents should be doubled, are permit- 
ted to associate with the dissolute and unprineipled ; to loit- 
er about taverns and dram-shops, and to contraet habits of 
idleness and tippling, which are the sure presages of ap- 
proaching ruin. These things are a lamentation, and shall 
be for a lamentation. 

2. Peopie often learn to drink, first mederately, and then 
to excess, by using spirits as a medicine. * Persons oat of 
health,” says Dr. Rush, «+ especially those who are afflicted 
with diseases of the stomach and bowels, are very ‘apt to 
seek relief from ardent spirits. Let such people be cautious 
how they make use of thisdangerous remedy. — 1 have known 
many men and women of excellent characters and principles, 
who have been betrayed, by occasional doses of gin and bran- 
dy, into a love of those liquors, and have afterwards fallen 
sacrifices to their fatal effects.” 

3. Domestic trials, hypocondriacal affeetions, disappoint- 
ment of wishes, frustrations of plans, loss of property, and 
the like, produce despondency in the minds of many. And 
instead of seeking for relief in the conselations of religion, 
where alone permanent relief can be found, not a few of them 
madly attempt to drown their sorrows in the wide and troub- 
Jed sea of intoxication. But how many thousand times 
worse is the remedy than the disease! It is as if a man 
should set fire to his own heuse, in order to divert his mind 
from the loss of six pence; or pluck out both his eyes, to rid 
himself of the momentary sight of some painfu! object, or lie 
down in a bed of glowing embers, to allay the heat of a fe- 
ver. © let those who are in trouble, beware of the yawring 
and bottomless pit of intemperance. Let them watch and 
pray that they enter not into tempiation. Let them resist 
the devil, and he will flee from them. 

4. To the unfaithfulness, timidity, or temporizing policy 
of informing oflicers and magistrates, may be traced many 
of the evils which we deplore. Had the laws been faithfully 
executed when hard drinking began its desolating career. 
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had drunkards and tavern haunters, every where been pre- 
sented and punished, the evil would never have grown to its 
present magnitude ; the flood would never have risen, so a8 
to overflow all the mounds of decency and order, It is con- 
fidently believed, that thousands who have died martyrs to 
intoxicating liquors, would have been saved to themselves, 
their friends and their country. It is by parleying and tem- 
porising, that we are brought to the brink of ruin. Lt is be- 
cause so many of our sentinels have slept at their posts, or 
abandoned them, in the hour of danger, that the enemy has 
nearly mastered the camp, and is carrying on the work of 
death in every part of it. The truth is, that one advantage 
after another has been gained, and concession has followed 
concession, till very little, if any thing more, remains for 
hard drinkers to demand. They stagger unmolested in the 
face of day, before the houses of our magistrates. ‘They lie 
at the corners of our streets, the shame of our race and a 
wonder to the very beasts. The informing officer sees it, 
or is afraid he shall see it, and passes by on the other side, 
Thus for want of vigilance and energy in the constituted au- 
thorities, do the intemperate go on with impunity, from 
year to year, ruining themselves, and corrupting thoysands of 
others. by their influence and example. 

5. Idleness is another legitimate parent of intemperance. 
An old divine has very foreibly remarked. that an « idle 
man’s mind, is the devii’s work shop.” It is not pretended, 
that every idle man becomes a hard drinker ; but every such 
person exposes himself peculiarly to temptation, and hard 
drinking is certainly one of the vices, into which the idle are 
extremely apt, sooner or later, to fail. 

6. ‘The countenance which has been ineautiously and ex- 
tensively given, in worthy and serious families, to the free 
use of arde* spirits, has contributed not a little to swell the 
tide that roars around us, and fills every thoughtful mind 
with the most painful apprehensions. It has been thought 
an essential part of common civility and respect, in many 
such families, to treat company with some kind of spirits. 
This has given birth to a vast deal of ingenuity in coloring, 
diluting, mixing. and sweetening liquors. so as to render 
them in the highest degree beautiful and palatable. With 
the kindest intentions in the world, the deeanter of brandy is 
brought out, or the sparkling cordial is handed round the 
friendly cirele. 

In order to show that their hospitality is real and hearty, 
the master and mistress of the house, must drink the health 
of their guests, and each guest, te show that he is not defi- 
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cient in politeness must return the compliment. Or if any 
beg to be excused, something, it is presumed, must be the 
matters ** Why Mr. or Mrs, or Miss, | am sure you had 
better take the glass. Come, do drink a little at least. I 
know it will do yeu good. You look as if you needed it. 
Perhaps you don’t like this kind of drink. Let me help you 
to some thing else. What will you take. We have bran- 
dy, old spirits, gin, cherry, &c.” 

If it is perceived that any drink sparingly the first time 
round, they are most commonly urged to repeat the draught, 
in some such kind language, as the following. “ Do tafe a 
little more. You have searcely tasted it. Come, I made it 
on purpose for you. Yoa need not be afraid of it; it is ex- 
tremely weak. ‘There is scarcely a spoonful of spirits in the 
whole glass.” Thus the reluctant are not unfrequently over 
persuaded to drink, when they would gladly decline. If 
children happen to be present, no matter how young, they 
too must receive their part of the disguised poison. I do 
not mean to say that this is exeessive drinking; but I must 
think, that in almost every case, it is unneeessary, and often 
leads to the most unhappy consequences. 

At the same time I wish to have it distinetly understood, 
that [ have the highest respect for many, who have thought 
it uecessary to treat their friends as above described. I 
know them to be conscientious people ; and have the fullest 
confidence, that if they can be convineed it is their duty, 
they will at once discontinue the practice. Let them seri- 
ously look at the tendency. Let them consult the records of 
experience. I have paid some attention to the subjeet ; and 
fannot refrain from expressing my firm and solemn belief, 
that by such a use of ardent spirits as has been mentioned, 
in tea parties, and other social and friendly circles, many 
persons have gradually been seduced from the path of tem- 
peranee, and have finally been undone. Nor has the mischief 
stopped here. The example thus set in high cireles, has 
had a baleful effect upon multitudes, in the humble walks of 
life. If the rich drink, in their social intercourse, the poor 
must drink also; and thus the evils of drinking, are indefi- 
nitely extended and multiplied. 

7. Many of our taverns, and all of our dram shops, are at 
onee causes and effects of much intemperanee. Their very 
existence proves, that the thirst for ardent spirits, is already 
insatiable ; and while they indicate, they greatly inerease, 
the mischief. It is not meant to detry, that houses of pub- 
lic entertainment are necessary. A home for the stranger 
and the traveller should be provided in every town. But 
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surely it is not necessary, or safe, to have half a dozen tay- 
erns in one small village. It cannot be safe. to make it for 
the interest of so many men, to encourage their neighbors in 
idleness and drinking. 

On this very subject. the prinee of moral poets has employ- 
| e‘] his extraordinary powers, with his usual foree and felicity, 
in the fourth book of the Task; a pretty long extract from 
which I shall here introduce. 


“ Pass where we may, through city or through town, 
Village or hamlet of this merry land, 
Though lean and begear’d, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debaach, forth issuing from the styes 
Tivat law has licensed, as makes temperance recl. 
There sit, involy’d and lost in curling clouds 
Of Indian fume, and guzzling deep, the boer, 
| The lackey, and the groom: the craftsman there 
Tukes a Lethean leave of all his toil; 
Smith, cobler, joiner, he that plies the shears, 
And he that kneads the dough; «ll lout alike, 
All learned, and all drunk! The fiddle screams 
Plaintive and piteaus, as it wept and wail’d 
Its wasted tones and harmony unheard : 
Fierce th> dispute, whate’er the theme; while she, 
Fell discord, arbitress of such debate, 
Perch’d on the sign post, holds with eve: hand 
Her undecisive scales. In this she lays 
A weight of ignorance; in that, of pride ; 
And smiles delighted with the eternal poise. 
: Dire is the frequent curse, and its twia sound . 
| The check-distending oath, not to be praised 
As ornamental, musical, polite, 
Like those which modern senators employ, 
Whose oxth is rhet’ric, and who swexar for fame ! 
Behold the schools in which plebean minds, 
| Once simple, are initiated #) arts, 
Which some may practice with politer grace, 
: ¥ut none with readier skill! ’Tis here they learn 
: The road that leads, from compctence and peace 
To indigence and rapine ; till at last, 
Society grown weary of the load, 
Shakes ker incuraper’d lap, and casts them out.” 


As for those unlicensed grog shops, that are every where 
to be met with, I know of no language, which will express 
the abhorrence, which they ought to excite in every. mind. 
The way to them is the way to hell, going down to the echam- 
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bers of death. They are the work shops of that great ene- 
my who ruleth in the hearts of lie children of disobedience. 
if every tippling house were a Bastile, it would not be a 
place oi so much danger, nor the cause ofso much suffering. 

Whenever I pass by one of them, I can seareely, help fan- 
vying. that I hear the eries of a multitude of half naked and 
half starved children issuing from its gloomy interior ; and 
tliat I see it filled with the most loathsome and painful dis- 

eases: with mortgages, and constables, and evetioneers, and 
begears, and idiots, and maniacs, and murderers, and prison 
grates, and strait jackets, and gallowses, and coflins! IT he- 
lieve, that at least three fourths of the places, in this country 
where liquors are sold by the gill or half gill, are fountains of 
corruption, whence flow in every direction, streams not to 
feriilize and cheer, but to curse the land with barrenness and 
death. 

8. Many of the evils of intemperance may he Jistinetly 

traced to the great and i increasing number of distilleries, in 
every part of the Union. That numbers of the owners of 
these establishments are worthy men I have no more doubt, 
than that the general influence ef them upon the community 
is unspeakably pernicious. The arguments by which distil- 
Jeries are commonly defended, I shall have oceasion to ex- 
amine hereafter. In the mean time, I must be permitted to 
state my full conviction, that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
bodies and souls, are annually destroyed, in the United States, 
by their means. 

Where can one of these estahlishments be pointed out, 
which has not formed around itself a kind ef intoxicating 
atmosphere, within the deadly influence of which drunk- 
enness prevails and inereases, in the most alar ‘ming manner? 
Who can deny that the fiery streams, which issue from a 
still. like melted Javaifrom the flaming crater of a volcano, 
teo often spread ruin and desolation where they flow. 


Z. Xs Y. 
/ —— 
THE IMMUTABILITY OF THE Div E PURPOSES CONSISTENT 


WITH THE CONDITIONAL DECLARATIONS OF GOD. 


SOME of the most dificuit and important doctrines of 
divine revelation are very evident. from the ocevrrences of 
divine Providence. ‘he subject of the present essay is sug- 
gested to our attention by some facts which are recorded in 
the account, which the Bible gives us of Saul, the first king 
of Israel. After Samuel had anointed Saul to reign over Es. 
rael, he directed him to go to Gibeah and there wait seven 
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days for him, when he engaged to come and offer burnt offer- 
ings and instruct him what todo. Saul repaired to the piace 
appointed and waited with great impatience for Samuel uniil 
the seventh day ; but Samuel did not appear in the first part 
of the day. This threw Saul into great perplexity because 
the Philistines were gathering together to fight against Israel, 
and because his own soldiers were deserting from him. He 
was afraid to go against the Philistians, before sacrifices 
were offered, and he was afraid to offer sacrifices himself be- 
fore Samuel came. Butin this dilemma. he presumed to do 
it, and just as he had finished this religious service, Samuel 
eame and accosted him in the following manner: «© And Sam- 
uel said, what hast thou done ? And Saul said, beeause I saw 
the people were scattered from me, and that thou camest not 
in the days appointed, and that the Philistines gathered them- 
selves together at Michmash, therefore said I, the Philis- 
tines willl come down upon me at Gilgal.and I have not made 
supplication unto the Lord. I foreed myself therefore, and 
offered a burnt-offering. And Samuel said to Saul, thou hast 
done foolishly ; thou hast not kept the commandment of the 
Lord thy God, which he commanded thee; for now would 
he have eStablished thy kingdom upon Israel forever. But 
now thy kingdom shall not continue.” Though God direct- 
ed Samuel to make this declaration in his name, yet we can- 
not suppose that this declaration was inconsistent with the 
immutability of the divine purpose respecting Saul. ‘Though 
Ged declared that he would have treated Saul differently, if 
he bad conducted differently ; yet this declaration was per- 
fectly consistent with his ori ivinal design of treating him ex- 
actly as he did treat him. And in all instances the condition- 
al declarations, which God makes to men, are consistent 
with the immutability of his purposes, 

To illustrate this subject it is proposed, 

I. T'o shew that the purposes of God are immutable. 

This isa truth which is capable of being established by 
the most plain and irresistible evidence. For it is the in- 
fallible consequence of the perfection of the divine nature.— 
God is possessed of every natural and moral perfection. lis 
perfect wisdom enabled him from eternity to form the wis- 
est and best plan or scheme of conduct ; and his perfect good- 
ness must have disposed him to form the wisest and best pur- 
poses, before the foundation of the world. And having form- 
ed the wisest and best designs, he conld never see any reason 
to alter them for the better. Hence it is morally certain, 
that God never ean alter his designs any more than he can 
cease to be perfectly wise, powerful and good, or than he can 
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eease to be God. The only reason why men ever alter their 
purposes is, either the want of wisdom, or the want of good- 
ness, or the want of power; but this can never be a reason 
for God’s altering his designs, which are formed in perieet 
goodness and wisdom, and which he has sufticient power to 
earry into execution. So then the immutability of the di- 
vine purposes is as ¢ertain as the immutability of the divine 
existence. This mode of reasoning is confirmed by divine 
revelation. ‘he scriptures — much on this subject, and 
abundantly teach the immutability of the divine purposes.— 
Job says of God, « He is in one mind, and whe can turn him ? 
and what his soul desireth, even that he doeth.” David says, 
«*The counsel of the lord stardeth forever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations.” Soiomon says, * There are 
many devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless the counsel of 
the Lord, that shall stand.” James says, « God is the fa- 
ther of lights, with whom there is no variableness, nor shadow 
of turning.” Paul says, ** God has confirmed the immuta- 
bility of his counsel by an oath.” God says of himself «T 
am the Lord, I change not.” And again he says, «I am 
God, and there is none else; Tam God and there is none 
like me; declaring the end from the beginning, and from an- 
cient times the things which are not yet done, saying, My 
counsel shall stand and I will do all my pleasure.” ‘hese 
passages are (oo plain to need any comment, or to admit any 
doubt. They assert the immutability of the divine purposes, 
in terms as full and strong as language affords. 

But nevertheless, 

II. God does make conditional declarations to men. He 
tells them what would have been, if they had conducted dif- 
ferently from what they did ; and he tells them what will be, 
if they conduct in a certain manner in time to come. The 
Scriptures abound with such conditional declarations of the 
immutable Deity. We have a plain instance of this in what 
God said to Saul. God told him if he had not been disobe- 
dient and refused to follow the direetion which he had given 
him by Samuel, he would have established his kingdom over 
Israel forever. When God was about to punish David for his 
iniquity. he reminded him how much good he had done him, 
and then added, « If that had been too little, I weuid moreo- 
ver have given unto thee such and such things.”’ God also 
informed his people in general, by the mouth of David, how 
differently he would have treated them. if they had only been 
more dutiful and obedient. He said, « O that my people had 
hearkened unto me. and Israel had walked in my ways, I 
should soon have subdued their enemies, and turned my hand 
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against their adversaries.”” And again he said, ** O that thou 
hadst hearkened to my commandments! then had thy peace 
been as a river, and thy righteousness as the waves of the 
sea.” Gur Saviour also told the Jews how differently he 
would have treated them, if they had received him, instead 
of rejecuing him,  O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thow that kil- 
lest ihe prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy childrea together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings; but ye 
would not.” When Paul set sail for Rome in a dangerous 
seasou of the year, he admonished the centurion and the rest 
in the ship, that if they proceeded on their voyage, they would 
meet with difficulty; but his admonition was disregarded, 
and the advice of the master or owner of the ship was fellow- 
ed. It was not long, however, before they found Paul’s words 
to be true and themselves on the point of despair. + Then 
Paul stood forth in the midst of them and said, Sirs, ye 
should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from 
Crete, and fo have guined this harm and loss.” 

But God not only tells men what would have been, if they 
had vonducted differently, but be also tells them what will 
be, or what will not be, on condition they do or do not con- 
duct ina certain manner. When Cain was so highly displeas- 
ed with God, for rejecting his offering, he said to him, « If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” David said in his dy- 
ing address to Solomon, «* Keep the charge of the Lord thy 
God, to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes and eommand- 
ments, that thou mayest prosper in all thou doest, that the 
Lord may continue his word which he spake concerning me, 
saying, If thy children take heed to their ways, to walk be- 
fore me in truth with all their heart, and with all their soul, 
there shall not fail thee. said he, a man in the house of Is- 
rael.” Isaiah made a similar conditional declaration to the 
people of God; «If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land. But if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall 
be devoured by the sword ; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. Thus were the terms of life and death proposed 
in the Old Testament; ard we find them proposed in the 
same condilional manner in the New Testament. «Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” This conditional mode of 
speaking runs through the whole bible. God tells men af- 
ter they have acted, how he would have treated them differ- 
ently, if they had acted differently ; and he tells them before 
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they aet, how he shall treat them, if they act in one way, and 
how he will tveat them, if they act in another way. He prom- 
ists to make them happy. if they are obedient ; but if they 
are disobedient, he threatens to make them miserable. 

it now remains to show, 

lil. As evidence that such conditional declarations of God 
are consistent with the immutability of his purposes. We 
have proved that his purposes are immutable, and we have 
shown that some of his declarations to men are conditional. 
His conditional declarations must, in reality, be consistent 
with the immutability of his purposes, whether we can see 
and point out the consistency or not. Many we know have 
found or made great difliculties in discovering the consistency 
of these iwo doctrines, and generally those who have not dis- 
covered their consistency, have been led to believe the one 
ani deny the other. Some of the greatest errorists, on these 
points. do not pretend to deny that God has formed purpo- 
ses from eternity ; but they suppose his purpeses are condi- 
tional, because his declarations are so. ‘They insist upon it 
that his eternal purposes cannot be immutable consistently 
with his conditional declarations. And they consider these 
conditional declarations as a demonstration that his purposes 
are as conditional as his declarations. ‘They sappese that 
God did not absolutely determine that Adam should either 
stand or fall; but only, that if he did fall, he would provide 
a Saviour for him and his posterity. They suppese God did 
not absolutely determine that a part of mankind should be 
saved, and a part should be lost ; but only that if a part 
should repent and believe, they should be saved ; and that if 
a part should remain impenitent and unbelieving, they should 
be lost. They suppose that God did not absolutely deter- 
mine the existence of sin; ‘but only that if it did exist, it 
should be over-ruled for his own glory. Now it is easy to see, 
that this supposition makes the purposes of God conditional 
and mutable. They must vary just as much as the con- 
duct of mankind varies.—-And this certainly destroys the 
immutability ef the divine purposes. But there is no ground 
to suppose that the purposes of God are mutable, because 
men’s conduct is mutable, and he has declared that he will 
treat them according to their conduct. The conditional dee- 
lavations of God will appear consistent with his immutable 
purposes, if we attentively consider the following observa- 
tions : | 

1. God, in many cases, gives men natural power to coun- 
teract or frustrate his immutable purposes. ‘Though God 
immutably determined, that Adam should eat the forbidden 
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fruit; yet he gave him natural power to refrain from cating 
of the forbidden fruit. God absolutely determined that Saul 
should offer sacrifices and lose his hingdom; but he hed nat- 
ural power to wait for Samuel, and to obey the divine injune- 
tion laid upon him. Ged determined that the owner and 
master of the ship in which Paul sailed, shouid meet with 
harm and loss. But they liad natural power te comply with 
Paul's advice; and if they had complied, Paul toid them ihey 
would not have suffered the harw and loss they did suffer. 
{ft is true not only in these, but in all other cases, that God 
gives wen natural power to violate their duty. A natural 
power to act, always implies a natural power to refrain from 
acting. When God gave Judas natural power to betray 
Christ, he gave him the same natural power not to betray 
him, and se to counteract his determinate counsel and Lfore- 
knowledge. But, 

God may make conditional declarations to men, in per- 
fect consistency with their free-agency and bis own immuta- 
ble purposes. So long as«God gives men natural power to 
aet.or not to act, they remain possessed of perfect liberty or 
free-eagency. ‘They cannot conceive of greater liberty and 
freedom than this; and this they enjoy in ‘perfect consistency 
with the immutable purposes ‘of God respecting all their 
thoughts, words and actions. Accordingly when God makes 
conditional proposals to them they are always couscious that 
they have power to comply. or not to comply with them ; 
and whether they do comply or not comply, they are con- 
scious that they might have done otherwise. 'Fhus Adam 
was conscious, when God prohibited him from cating of the 
tree of knowledge, that he was able to obey or disobey the 
divine prohibition. And after he had disobeyed it, he was 
conscious that he might have done otherwise, that is, that 
he might have obeyed it. So Pharaoh was censcious, after 
he had refused to let the people of God go, that he might 
have done otherwise. So Saul was conscious, after he had 
disoheved the word of the Lord by Samuel. that he might 
have obeved it and seeured the throne of Israel to himself 
and his family. After Esau had sold his birth-right, he was 
eonscions to himself. that he might have done otherwise. 
After the brethren of Joseph had sold him into Egypt, they 
were conscious to themselves, that they might have done 
otherwise. And after Judas had betrayed Christ, he was 
conscious to himself. that he might have done otherwise ; 
and it was this consciousness that gave him that regret and 
remorse, which proved his ruin. And thus all men, are al- 
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ways conscious, alter they done wrong that they might 
have done right; and alter fiey have cone right, that they 
might have done wrong. ‘The reason is because they know 
that they always have natural power te do cither good or 
evil, just as they choose. Hence they always feel the pro- 
priety of God’s making conditional proposals to them. ‘This 
they acknowledge is treating them as free, moral agents, and 
they insist that they ought to be so treated. So then the 
gonditiona! declarations and proposals of God are ceriainly 
consistent with the highest liberty and freedom of mankind. 
And it is easy to see that they are no less consistent with the 
immutability of the divine purposes. For though God al- 
Ways gives men natural power to counteract bis purposes, 
and break his laws; yet he can make them willing to fulfil 
them. Hence he can, with entire safety, make conditional 
declarations to men, and place them in the most trying situ- 
ation ; because he can always make them willing to act just 
as he has determined. ‘Vuus he placed Adam in paratise, 
and made conditional proposals to him, without the least 
danger of his frustrating his immutable purposes. Thus he 
raised Pliaraoh to the throne of i’gypt, and put his people in- 
to his hand, without the least dange r of his frustrating his 
purpose, and the promise he made to Abraham. Thus he 
put Judas iato the family of Christ, and gave him the best 
opportunity to be his sincere and faithful friend, without the 
least danger of his frustrating the great design of redeeming 
Jove. And thus he can place the elect or non elect, in a 
state of probation without the least danger of the elects’ fi- 
nally rejecting the terms of the gospel. For he ean mate 
the elect willing in the day of his power, to repent and be- 
lieve. ‘Thus there appears to bea perfeet harmony, connee- 
tion and consistency between the immutability of the divine 
purposes and the divine declarations. God could and did fix 
the immutability of his purposes from eternity, and can ear- 
ry them into execution with perfect consistency with human 
liberty and his own conditional promises and threatenings. 
IIe ean set life and death, good and evil before i who are 
perfectly free and voluntary agents, and yet make them wil- 
ling or leave them in impenitence. Hence it is evident that 
what is apt fo appear in the eyes of men, most dark, in the 
word and conduct of God, is the brightness of divine truth 
and love.—*> God is light, und in him is no darkness at all.” 
His eternal and immutable purposes are perfectly consistent 
with his conditional doe !aratieze ty the children of men. 
Con. Evan, Magazine. 
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GoFor the Utica Christian Magazine. 


A MODERN LAZARUS. 


THE Rev. John Newton, in one of his letters, says, «* A 
poor old man or woman, in a parish work-house, if faithful 
in their protession, and submissive to their lot, who rejoice 
to hear of the great minister’s success, and pray for him, 
may be equally great ia the sight of the Lord, who seeth not 
as man seeth, and accepteth, not according to what his peo- 
ple actually do for him, but aecording to what they would do, 
if they could. I suppose, when Lazarus died, no train of 
coaches attended his funeral, he had probably no funeral ora- 
tion, no sumptuous monument; but he had an attendant 
guard of angels, and is represented to our conceptions as ob- 
taining a chief seat in the kingdom, even in the bosom of 
Abraham. And what is said of dim, Luke 16, will embaim 
and honor his memory to all succeeding generations.” 

I have sometimes thought, that too great a share, in the 
biographical department of periodical publications, is given 
to men of great talents and eminent stations. ‘Their history, 
indeed, is worthy of remembrance, and affords a pleasing 
source of improvement. But many people are not ministers 
and great men, nor du they expect to be; and, as they take 
it for granted, that such examples are above their imitation, 
they do not even aim at the same degree of excellence. 

The story, which I am about to relate. is not attended with 
this difficulty ; and it is hoped, that no person may be in a 
situation so low, as to feel, that this is a pattern too high for 
his imitation. 

Not more than fifty miles from the city of Albany, and in 
an obscure village, there died a few years since a poor man, 
whom I shall venture to name Lazarus. He was, by em- 
ployment a basket-maker; and from his earliest days had 
walked in the low and solitary vale of humiliation, unnoticed 
by the world, and attended by a companion, whose mind, form- 
ed for his, and whose aims, in unison with his, were directed 
to that couttry which is above, *« the heavenly Jerusalem— 
the city of the living God.” 

Under the blessing of God, they had always supported 
themselves by their industry, though they never possessed 
anv great share even of the necessaries of life. 

When I first became acquainted with them, they lived ina 
very mean cottage, and supported themselves with some de- 
gree of comfort, though they were about seventy years of age. 
Lazarus worked at his haskets and his wife in her loom. 
What was wanting in the comforts of life was supplied by 
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their mutual friendship, their united and humble dependance 
on God, and their unteigned gratitude for his mercies. Ma- 
ny Umes, when present at their coarse and frugal meals, I 
have felt myself, and the world reproved for “ingratitude, 
while I heard him so frequently acknowledge the goodness of 
God in feeding them so comfortably. I am contident that 
they were not ‘less grateful over a crust of brown bread, than 
many, who daily feed on the flesh of a stalled ox. 

Their children, not being in affluent, nor some of them 
even in comfortable circumstances, were unable to afford 
them any prospect of support, in the decline, and under the 
infirmities of life. So that, even before decrepid old age, 
they had the prospect of being reduced to want, and of be- 
coming the objects of charity. What their feelings were, in 
view of this prospect, Lam unable to say, as I never heard 
them mention it; but, from their general character, I have 
reason to believe, that, while it was a source of anxiety at 
times, it caused them, generally, to look up to their heaven- 
ly Father. and expeet theiv bread from him, who feedeth the 
ravens and provideth for the sparrows. 

It can do them no harm, and may be useful to others, to 
remark, that they had but a moderate share of economy, 
which was a disadvantage to themselves and their children. 
And further, till toward the close of life, they belonged to dif- 
ferent denominations of christians. ‘This was a trial to both: 
for while they were united in heart and in the great doctrines 
of grace ; ; while they were travelling the same road and draw- 
ing near to the same home; while they co could unite in read- 
ing and hearing the word, and in praying, they could not eat 
together at their master’s table /—the woman was a baptist. 
It is probable that their difference im sentiment, tho’ it produ- 
eed as little variance between them as between any in similar 
circumstances, was an eceasion of neglecting their children. 
Fer when parents are not agreed in giving instruction and 
exercising authority, their children often disregard the for- 
mer and despise the latter. Several years, however, before 
their removal to their heavenly home, they were agreed, and 
seemed to walk in perfect harmony, 

‘They were remarkable for honesty. Though they were 
very poor and needed all that they could earn, they were 
most serupulously exact to render to every one hisdue. At 
a certain time Lazarus came to one of his neighbors with 
great concern because he had neglected to speak to him 
about a small quantity of provision that he had obtained of 
him; though his neighbor did not design to receive any pay, 
and he himself had veluntarily done several things for bis 
neighbor, of equal or greater value. 
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Their attention to public worship and the means of grace 
was almost proverbial. ‘they owned no horse, nor any “kind 
of carriage ; consequently they aiways Went on foot, ‘unless 
favored with a ride by the neighbors. Yet when they were 
in health and the roads not impassable, they were as much 
expected in their place as the minister in his. Very often 
were they in the house of God, and there in season, when 
other professors, favored both with horses and carriages, 
were hindered by the storm. Their hearts were always 
there, and their apparel was not too good tu be exposed to 
the storm. In pleasant weather I have seen them several 
miles from home at a religious conference. And, scores of 
times, to speak within hounds, have I seen the glimmer of 
their lantern, directing their way thro’ the darkness of night, 
from their habitation to the place of conference and pray- 
er, and passing by the houses of many, who were much near- 
er and younger than themselves, and yet could not venture 
out. Often have I thought that Geir lantern would rise up 
in the judgment against many, wlio will lose their souls, tio’ 
now full of excuses for neglecting the social worship of God. 

As they advanced in years and infirmities, they began to 
he straitened, and to realize (he approach of empty-handed 
and relentless want. With difficulty could the industrious 
old man go into the woods to procure the timber, which was 
needful for his work. After he had precured it his strength 
was hardly sufficient to prepare it for making baskets. And 
when they were made, be could not, without much difficulty, 
go abroad to dispose of them. He was troubled also witha 
kind of lethargic fits, which, with other infirmities, so en- 
feebled him, that he was obliged to relinquish his trade, and 
employ all the strength that remained in cultivating a little 
garden, and winding quills for his wife. Even this small pit- 
1ance of strength, in process of time, failed entirely, and he 
became altogether unable to do any thing for his support. 

While their infirmities increased, and their strength and in- 
come failed, their wants were not diminished. Their cow, on 

which they depended for a considerable part of their support, 
they were obliged to seli for the discharge of several small 
debts, which had been some time accumulating, for the neces- 
saries of life. They had no house, but lived upon hire ; and- 
after a time were entirely unable to pay their rent. They had 
no wood, either to prepare their necessary food in summer, or 
to make them comfortable in winter. In short all their sup- 
plies gradually failed, with their ability to labor ; their house, 
their wood, their provision and their clothing. I was literally 
as true of them as it had been of their Saviour before them, 
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that, « they had not where to lay their heav.” Neither did 
they often Know from one week to another, and sometimes 
from one day to another, where they should obtain the neces- 
suries oi life. 

After they iad been very dependent three or four years, 
and their neigubours. especi ially the church, had done much 
for their support, their case became daily more trying. ‘Tuey 
looked directly to God is their wants, but felt as though their 
supplies must come through the instrumentality of men. 
They put themselves, under God, into the hands of the chureh, 
and felt w ling to do any thing, that they should advise. 
They longed to be near the house of "God, and enjoy the priv- 
ilege of his worship. This rendered it painful to think of 
‘asting them upon the town. Besides, a considerable num- 
ber of the church, though they knew they hada right as cit- 


izens io demand aid, thought it a disgrage® to the christian 
name to go to the town for it, so long as had given a 


suiliciency to themselves and their brethren. They wished 
togexercise their love to Christ by relieving his members, and 
did not feel as though they could cast upon the town that 
precious Saviour, who had laid down his life for their re- 
demption. They considered that he had, in his providence, 
committed them to their hands, and required them to take 
care of them as they wouk! of himself. if he were poor and 
needy; nor did they consider it as their duty only, but as 
their privilege. All the Church, however, had rot the same 
Views; and even some, ‘who were rich in this world,” 
thought they did enough in paying their preportion of the tax 
to support the poor of the town, Others, who tere willing, 
were destitute of the means to afford help 

While this weight was pressing upon thoses who were wil- 
ling to put their necks to the yoke, Lazarus became more 
and more helpless. and was seized with a violent pain in his 
feot. This was extremely great, and ina short time, together 
with his other infirmities, confined him to his room. At that 
time, as it was not thought safe that they should live alone, 
thev resided in the house of one of their brethren, who had 
kindly taken them in. The pain ineres ised in his foot, and 
gradually ascended, 

In this sittiation, the charity of the people. his wife's loom, 
and some little aid that had been procured from the town, 
were under God, all his dependanee. At the same time, some 
that were rich, exacted to the very last mite all that was 
due for the necessaries of life. This they had a right to do, 
according to justice and the laws of our country ; but it left 
no room for the exercise of merey—it left more room for the 
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exercise of mercy in those, who saw Christ, in this brother, 
hungry. aud thirsty, and naked, and sick, and destitute. 

Aa the mean tine the pain in the foot of Lazarus inereas- 
ed to such a degree that his nights were sleepless and his 
days miserable. ‘hat part of his foot in which the pain 
first began turned black, and indicated an approaching mor- 
tification. It would aot have alarmed him to have been in- 
formed, that he could live buta very short time, and perhaps 
some wouid net have been grieved, had he been taken away 
speedily. But he was to live all his distress should make 
lisa weary oi bis lite, and till his patience should almost 
equal the patience of Job. He was to live, till he should te 
a means of manifesting to a considerable degree what there 
was in the hearts of his neighbours. He was not, indeed, 
«+ laid al the rich man’s gate ;* but during eight long months, 
he was lying in Saat and within a short mile, of more than 
one rich man’s house. His case was frequently mentioned 
in public prayers, and perhaps it is not known how often those 
rich men visited him, nor how kindly they fed him and cloth- 
ed him, and warmed him, and wiped away his tears, The 
records of heaven will show. 

For six months he was in daily expectation of death; and 
perhaps on any of those days, even that « king of terrors” 
would have been a welcome messenger. The whole of his 
feot mortified, and even came off and was laid aside, to be- 
buried with the rest of his body. This was several weeks 
before the breath of life left him. His wife. worn out with 
fatigue, found it as much as she could doto take care of kim 5 
and her loow stopped. ‘Thus all their support, except what 
was derived from charity, was entirely cut off, Angels saw, 
as they stood around their habitation, how great were their 
wants and trials, how deep and constant his groans, how 
agonizing their prayers, and how great their need of pa- 
ticnce and submission. Lazarus was a burthen to himself, 
and very often when asked how he cid, replied. «© Tama mon- 
ument of God’s justice and merey.” Be prayed and strired, 
and desired others to pray, that he tight have patience and 
resignation. 

At length, after he had heen sufficiently. tried, and after the 
‘«‘ thoughts of many hearts had been rev ealed,” it pleased God 
to grant hima release. One morning, When his wife was 
gone out as usual to breakfast with the family, he was left 
alone, and apparently us well as he had been for many days, 
a convoy came from the celestial regions, and bore him away 
to Abraham’s bosom. When his wife returned she found no- 
thing but a breathless lump of clay. The joy of his soul en 
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that day is not for me to describe. But while there was be- 
nevolent joy in heaven at his deliverance, I do not know 
whether there was not some selfish joy, on earth, because a 
burden was taken away, or whether some of his friends 
might not rejoice for his sake, that he was released, and 
God had not suffered their patience utterly to fail. 

When the burden was gone, and his friends and support- 
ers came to reflect on his character as decidedly and unques- 
tionably pious, and the scenes through which he had passed, 
they realized more the preciousness of that treasure which 
God had committed to their trust,and lamented that they had 
not served Christ, in this afilicted member, with more pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. Indeed they could not keep their 
thoughts from ascending to the awful tribunal, nor their 
imagination from seeing the separation of the multi- 
tude to the right and left, and hearing the Judge say, to 
them on the right hand, « Come ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for Iwas an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: Iwas a stranger, and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, aud ye 
visited me: Iwas in prison, and ye came unto me.” Also, * to 
them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the deviland his angels : for I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat: 1 was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink: Twas a siranger, aid ye took me not in: naked 
nad ye clothed me not: sick and in prison, and ye visited me 
not:’’°—** Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it noi to 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

PH. PS. 


—_———— 


CALCULATIONS ON THE EXPENSES OF WAR. 


IT is a remarkable trait in the human character, that tax- 
es and various pecuniary sacrifices of a public nature are en- 
dured with greater cheerfulness to support war, than for any 
or all other purposes, however good and desirable. This has 
been a permanent characteristic, wherever men have been 
associated together. Some few individuals have formed ex- 
ceptions, wherever Christianity has been received; but their 
influence has been too limited to make a national exception. 
The attention of the reader is invited to the following prop- 
osition, for the truth of which I appeal to history and obser- 
vation: There never has existed a nation, the mass of whose 
population would not bear heary taxes to carry on war, how- 
ever unnecessary and unjust, with less murmuring and less 
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opposition, than for any other pur poscunter heaven. I say witla 
less murmuring, because the peopie will murmur ou account 
of any heavy tax. But while they will only murmur against 
a burdensome war-tax; they would utterly refuse to pay the 
same amount for any other purpose. ‘The opposition to a 
heavy tax imposed to promote internal improvements, to 
build and endow colleges, and support schools, &c. &c. would 
commence perbaps it murmurs; but would increase till it 
spoke in a veice of thunder to the ears of rulers. And there 
is not a government on earth which would not be compelled 
to relinguish heavy taxes imposed for such purposes. Wars 
are admiited by all Christians to spring from the wickedness 
of man. Many question the lawfulness of defensive war, and 
all allow that no war can be justified by both parties, and 
that many wars can be justified by neither. It may safely 
be assumed, therefore, that all the money paid to prepare 
for, and support war, is a tribute paid to human depravity, 
veluntarily on the part of most, by constraint on the part of 
some. Admitting. the lawfulness of defensive wars, it is eb- 
vious that such wars could not exist were it not for the in- 
justice and violence of man; so that all war-expenses, how- 
ever incurred, must be placed to the same aecount; and, at 
the last and great audit, they must all be reckoned to some 
purly or other, as so many blessings perverted and abused. 

After indulging in this train of reflections, I was induced 
to make the following caleulations, as to the expenses actu- 
ally incurved by the Christian world, in a single year, in the 
prosecution of the existing wars. ‘The year I take is from 
Sept. 10, 1812, to Sept. 9, 1813, inclusive ; not because the 
expenses ean be accurately defined by these dates. but because 
sume other calculations may be thus defined. I admit that 
this has been the most expensive year of war. which the 
Christian werld ever experienced, both in lives and property, 
Still many years have been nearly as expensive, and the cost 
of war has always been enormous. 

It appears, then, that the government of Great Britain 
raised for the service of the country in a single year, the 
enormous sum of 1103,000.000 sterling, the whole of which 
was provided for by Parliament last summer. Perhaps it 
will be said, that as part ef this sum was borrowed, it cannot 
be ealled a war expense of this year. But the objector wiil 
admit, on a moment's reflection. that if the money borrowed 
should never be paid, it would be a war loss on the part of 
the lender, as every farthing borrowed for the support of war 
is actually expended. Consequently whenever the principal 
ts paid, it will be paid as a war expense of this your. The 
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interest will be a war expense of the several years when it is 
paid. Thus that part of the 103 millions. which is expended 
in paying the interest on previous loans, is a war expense of 
this year; as all the British debt was aceumulated by war 
loans ; though what is paid into the sinking fund to diminish 
the principat of the old debt ought im fairness to be deducted 
from the war expenses of this year. This sum, I should 
judge from what I remember of the sinking fund, cannot ex- 
ceed the odd 3 milliens. 

The expenses of government, as it would exist in a time 
of perfect peace, and when no preparations were made for 
any apprehended war, would be a comparatively small sem. 
When it is constdered, that only a million a year is allowed 
for the expenses of the king and court, the principal judges, 
and what is called the civil list, it will be admitted, that five 
millions would be an abundant allowance for all the usual pur- 
poses of government, as it might be administered if wars did 
not exist. Indeed, that sum would support government in a 
style of great dignity and splendor, beside fostering the arts 
and sciences. ‘The remaining 95 millions sterling, or 422 
millions of dollars, may be set down as war expenses. 

In addition to this sum is to be reckoned the losses of in- 
dividuals by the hand of violence, not included in the nation- 
al expenses. As Great Britain has not been invaded, these 
private losses are confined to depredations on commerce by 
Freneh, Danish and American publie ships and privateers. 
Taking into view the losses in commerce from the mother 
eountry to every part of the world, and from colony to colo- 
ny, I think the amount can hardly be less than $18,000,000. 
Perhaps it will be said, that what is lost by one nation in this 
way, is gained by others. This is not true. It is thought 
by men of intelligence and judgment, that the whole amount 
of captures in modern war does not execed the expenses of 
fittitig out and supporting privateers. A few individuals may 
grow rich on the spoils of the innoeent and unsuspecting; but 
the great mass of adventurers are loosers. In short. priva- 
teering is like gambling; few gain permanently; nearly-all 
loose. 

In estimating the expenses of the continental powers. dur- 
ing the year under consideration, the known regular revenue 
will be but a miserable index. Al! those powers raised mo- 
ney by a thousand extraordinary metheds. and borrowed, be- 
sides, to the full extent of their creéit. We must, therefore 
be limited only by the ability of the people to pay, and of 
the governments to borrow. 
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Bonaparte has had a million of men under arms, scattered 
throughout France, italy, Spain. and his German tributaries, 
on an avarage, ior the last five years. Probably that nuin- 
ber has been invariably exceeded, except for three or four 
montis last winter. At the beginning of the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812, if we consider the vast number of armed men 
stationed in every part of his dominions, the number occupi- 
ed in garrisons, the amount of all his armies in Spain, and 
the vast military foree with which he invaded Russia, we 
shall be convinced he had 1,200,000, men in arms, to which 
must be added at least 100,000 as teamsters, couriers &e.— 
He was obliged to support many of these men at great ex- 
penses, and at a vast distance from home. The number of 
horses to supply the cavalry, artillery, and waggon train of 
all his armies, and to keep up the communication with all - 
parts of his empire, could hardly be less than 500,000. From 
Prussia alone he took 40,000; in the waggon train of his 
northern army 80,000 were employed ; a part of the cavalry 
and artillery of a single army lost, according to his own ac- 
count, 30.000 in a few nights, after that army had been great- 
ly diminished, and was in fact, noarly ruined. Considering 
these things, and that he kept up his naval preparations, 
building ships, filling arsenals, and repairing fortifications of 
ports ;—that be maintained his military schools and trained 
multitudes of his conseripts not actually numbered with his 
forees ;—we shall be convinced he could not have expended 
less than $600.000,000, in supporting war. ‘To this sum 
may fairly be added what is necessary to repair his extraor- 
dinary losses in the Russian campaign, in artillery, ammuni- 
tion, small arms, horses, &c. &e. whieh may be moderately 
estimated at $20,000,000. 

In the remaining part of the estimate I shall be less par- 
ticular, and give only the results. 

[ caleulate therefore, the public warlike expenses of Swe- 
den, Denmark, Russia. Prussia, Austria and the neighbor- 
ing provinces to be at least $500,000,000; and the private 
expenses, i. e. the loss by the burning of Moscow, and other 
towns in Russia, and the partial desolation of an immense 
tract of country from Moscow to the Elbe, and three hun- 
dred miles on that river, to amount to $500.000.000 ; the 
public expenses of Spain and Portugal at 100,000,000, and 
the destruction of private property at 30.000.000; the pub- 
lie expenses of the United States at $10.000.000; and the 
private losses at sea at $160.000.000: the public expenses and 
private losses of the British colonies in North America, the 
West Indies, and Asia, (not brought into the account of the 
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government at home,) at $100,000,000. It is to be consid- 
ered here, that the British ‘ast India Company support a 
large military force, the expenses of which are not reckoned 
in the national aecounts. ‘l’o these sums add $100,000,000 
for the publie expenses and private losses sustained ia Mexi- 
co, and the Spanish rich colonies in South America, in con- 
sequence of their civil wars. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Expenses of Great Britain in a single year, in conse- 





quence of war $422,000,000 
Losses of individuals in Great Britain 18,000,000 
Expenses of France and her tributaries 3 620,000,000 
Of Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Prussia, Austria and the ; 
neighboring German provinces 500,000,000 
Of individuals in those countries 300,000,000 
Of spain and Portuga: 100,000,000 
Private losses in those countries 50,000,000 
Expenses of the United States 4.0.000,000 
Losses by individuals 10,000,000 
Of the British colonies in all parts of the world 100,000,000 
Of the Spanish colonies 100,000,000 
Amounting to the goodly sum of $2,260,000,000 


This sum would form a sufficient circulating medium for 
the whole commercial world, and at 6 per cent. (which is 
about the average interest of the several countries,) would 
produce a yearly income of $135,600,000. 

But I have not done with expenses. The loss of a young 
man, in the prime of life, is a loss of property. The town 
of Groton, in Connecticut, lost in a single day, a large part 
of its able-bodied men, in consequence of Arnotd’s infamous 
invasion of his native state. The town was filled with wid- 
ows, and hereaved parents. By the loss of life only, it was 
impoverished and nearly ruined. From the shock ofa single 
day this town has not reeovered in more than thirty years. 
Reader, how many such towns do you think there are in 
Europe? . 

Let it not be thought, that I suppose the loss of life ean be 
compensated with money; but so far as the loss of life in- 
volves a pecuniary loss, it is proper to consider it in that light. 

The celebrated Dr. Letisom, in a letter dated at London, 
about the middle of Angust 1815, says. « 1 compute that half 
a million of young people have died by violence, within twelve 
months past. in blood thirsty Europe.” The Doctor wrote 
before the late sanguinary conflicts in Germany: yet his 
computation is teo small. The probability is, that from Sep- 
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tember 10, 1812, before the battle of Borodino, to September 
9, 1815. inclusive, alter the battle of Dennevitz, there fell in 
battle, died of wounds and in army hospitals, in prison-ships 
and jails, and in consequence of army sicknesses, at least 
800,000 men in the prime of life, the great majority of whom 
were between 20 and 50 years of age. Of this number the 
United States may come in for a share of 10 or 45 thousand. 
Not less than 200.000 more were maimed for life, or had 
their constitutions broken so as to be helpless, and, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, worse than dead. ‘The loss of proper- 
ty by the death of an able bodied man in this country, is not 
less than $1500. In Europe it is less nominaily, but per- 
haps not proportionably ; that is, perhaps on an avarage 
throughout Europe the labor of an industrious man will go 
as far in clothing and schooling his children, &c. &e. as in 
this country. Perhaps noi; we will therefore estimate the 
value of a man there to be half what it is here. We have. 
then, a result of $750,000,000 in a single year, lost to the 
Christian world, in consequence of the destruction of life and 
limbs in war. The Christian world had in arms, the last 
year. full three millions of men. ‘he losses have been re- 
paired by new enlistments and new conseriptions. ‘The loss 
of the productive industry of these men, beyond what would 
be necessary to feed and clothe themselves, may he placed at 
$75 each, or $225.000,000, in the whole. 

I have not yet noticed the loss of property by the derange- 
ment of business which war oceasions, by the sudden depres- 
sion of landed estate, by the despondency. which, in many 
places. prevents all exertion, &e. &e. The losses of this kind 
defy all computation. I merely observe, that in this country 
such losses have exceeded all other war expenses by more 
than double. 

I intend to pursue this subject. by specifying some of the 
good purposes to which this money might be applied. 

Panoplist. A. B. 


——i— 


A CONSTITUTION FOR MORAL SOCIETIES, TOGETHER WITH AN ADDRESS 
TO THE PROPLE, ON THE SUBJECT OF INTEMPERANCRH, SABBATH- 
BREAKING AND PROFANE SWEARING. 





Extracts from the statute Laws of the State of New-York—Chap. 34. 
AN ACT FOR SUPPRESSING IMMORALITY. 
‘ Be if enacted by the people of the state of New-York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, That there shall be no travelling, ser- 
vile labor, or working, (works of necessity and charity excepted) 
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shooting, fishing, sporting, playing, iorse racing, hunting, or frequent- 
ing tippling houses, or any unlawful exercises and pastimes, by any 
person or persons within the state, on the first day of the week, &c. 
And further, That ifany person shall be found fishing, sporting, horses 
racing, hunting, gaming, or gojag to or from any market or landing, 
with carts, waggons or sleds, on the first day of the week, called 
Sunday, { shail be lawful for any constable or other citizen, to stop 
every person so offending, and to detain him or her, until the next 
day, and then to convey him or her to some justice of the peace, to 
be dealt with according to law, except in cases provided by this act,’ 
&c.—Persons convicted of the above offences, under tisis siatute, &c. 
‘shall pay the sum of twenty-five cents for every sueh offence.” 

‘3. And be it further enacted, ‘hat no tavern keeper, inn-keeper, 
&c. shall sell or dispose of any strong or spirituous liquors, on the 
first day of the week, except in cases provided by this act, under the 
penalty of $2 50 cts. for every offence of which he is convicted,’ &e. 

‘5. ‘hat if ay person shall profanely swear or curse, and be 
convicted thereof, shall, for every such offence, forfeit the sum of 
thirty seven and an half cents.’ &c. 

‘8. That if any person shall be drunk, and be thereof convicted, 
&c. he shall pay for every such offence the sum of 372 cents,’ &e. 


RESOLUTIONS, &e. 

Tne Presbytery of Cayuga, at their meeting in February 1813, at 
Genoa, appointed Rev. Messrs. Hezekiah N. Woodruff, Levi Par- 
sons, and Mr. Dan Bradley, a committee to take into consideration, 
and report a plan to prevent immoral practices, especially intemper- 
ance, Sabbath breaking and profane swearirg. ‘I'he committee re- 
ported the following resolutioas, and a Constitution for the formation 
of Moral Societies, at the meeting of the Presbytery in August; 
which were approved and ordered to be printed. ‘The committee . 
were also directed to prepare and publish an address to the Churches 
and Congregations on the foregoing subj ets, to accompany the foi- 
lowing resolutions : H. Nv ‘ooorurK, Jederalor. 


1. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Ministers of this Pres- 
bytery, to pay more particular attention in their public discourses to 
the above mentioned vices, and ta lift up the warning voice against 
all those habiis and practices which have a tendency to lead to them. 

2. Resolved, That it be recommended to the Ministers of this Pres- 
bytery, and to the individual members of the Churches, to make 
exertions for diffusing, as much as pussible, among the people of their 
congregations; and wherever there may be a prospect of beneficial 
effects, suitable tracts, addresses, and sermons, on the foregoing 
subjects. 

3. Resolved, That it be recommended to ali ministers, professors 
of religion, and the friends of morality, as far as practicable, to re- 
frain from the use of ardent spirits themselves; to admit the u use of 
them cautiously, if at all, in their public meetings, and private fanii- 
lies, and be studious to devise ways and means for lesseuing, if not 
discontinuing the use of them among their servants and hired labor- 
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ers, by giving greater wages, or otherwise, as experience may show, 
will best promote the object. 

4. Resolved, That it be recommended to all the friends of moral- 
ity, to unite their efforts in devising and pursuing means which may 
have a tendency to reduce the number of disorderly taverns and 
Pith tippling houses, and prevent the illegal sale and use of ardent spirits 
in stores and other places. 

5. Resolved, That it be récoramended to the ministers and churches 
of the Presbytery, to be more strict in the observance of the Sab- 
bath, to discountenance by example, and by all other prudent and 
legal means, unlawful travelling, especially commencing journeys on 
*] the Sabbath, or at the last of the week, with a view to an excuse for 
travelling on that day, and that it be recommended to the heads of 
families, to be more watchful over their children and domestics, to 
prevent them from making or receiving visits on that day, unless for 
charitable or religious purposes; and to the utmost of their power, 
to suppress all kinds of Sabbath breaking in their own families, and 
among their neighbors. 

6. Resolved, That it be recommended to the officers and members 
of the churches, to encourage associations of persons of a moral and 
religious character, who will bind themselves to each other, and to 
the public, to obey the laws, and to prevent, by all lawful and pru- 
dent means, the practice and indulgence of the above mentioned 
Vices. 

7. Resolved, That the Presbytery publish an address to the publie 
to be accompanied with these resolutions, and to be read with said 
f resolutions at least once a quarter, in the churches and congregations 
14 of said Presbytery. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR MORAL SOCIETIES. 


Art. 1. THE Society shall be known by the name and style of 
the Moral Society of the town of and county of 

Art. 2. The officers of the socicty shall be a standing committee, 
a committee of correspondence, a treasurer and secretary. 

Art. 3. The offiee of the standing committee shall be, to re- 
ceive complaints, to judge of their nature, and of the best manner of 
attending to them, in order to promote the desired object; to admi- 
nister reproof or admonition, in the name of the society, or to make 
presentments and prosecute offenders in a legal manner, agreeably 
to the statutes of this state. ' 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the committee of correspondence, 
to correspond with committees of correspondence in like societies, 
or. with individuals, concerning the mode of effecting the object of 
the society, to lay all information before the society, or their com- 
mittee, for their benefit, and to Communicate useful information to 
i others. 

i Arr. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to keep the funds of 
: the society, and to pay them oui ai ie oicer of (he committee. 

) Arr. 6. It shall be the duty of che secrciary to keep the record of 
Lis the society. 
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Art. 7. It shall be the duty of every individual member ef the 
socieiy, to reprove, rebuke, and exhort offenders, in the most plain 
and prudent manner ; but if they persist, to complain or inform of 
such offenders, and endeavor to prevent such offences in others. 

Art. 8. Any moral or religious character may become a mem- 
ber ef the society on subscribing to the constitution. 

Art. 9. Any member may cease to be a member after 
months notice to the society. 

Art. 10. There shall be stated meetings every year. 

Arr. 11. At each stated meeiing there shall be a chairman chosen, 
who shall continue in office until the next stated meeting, whose da- 
ty it shall be to keep order at the meetings, and who may, with the 
advice of two of the members call a special meeting. 

Art. 12. If any member be proved guilty of any of the above 
vices, he may be either admonished or expelled the society, as the 
nature of the case may require. 

WE, the subscribers, sensible that intemperance, sabbath breaking, 
and profane swearing, sins highly provoking to God, defiling to our 
land, and destructive to our country, too generally prevail; do sol- 
emnly covenant and agree to and with each other, to use every ex- 
ertion, both in our private and united capacity, by every prudent, 
and if necessary, by every legal method, to suppress these sins. 
Knowing the more we unite men of influence the greater probability 
of success. Confident that in the accomplishment of these objects 
we shall meet with the approbation of God and the encouragement 
of all good men, we do agree for ourselves, to adopt the foregoing 
resolutions and recommendations of the Presbytery of Cayuga ; and 
that we may be more able to carry them into effect with respect to 
others, we do hereby form ourselves into a Moral Society, and bind 
ourselves to the performance of such duties as are required by the 
constitution of said society. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands. 

The Address in our next Number. 
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A Narrative of Missions, directed by the Trustees of the Gx- 
NESEE Missionary Society, in the state of New-York, 
to which is subjoined, «a statement of the Funds and of the 
Expenditures of the Society. 


THIS Society originated in the Genesee Country and its vi. 
cinity : and has been incorporated by an act of the Legislature. 

A number of Congregational and Presbyterian ministers, and De- 
legates from churches, being convened at Phelps on the second Tuzes- 
day of January, 1810, and taking into consideration the state of the 
new settlements in many parts of their country, destitute of the 
preaching of the Gospel and other means of instruction, and con- 
sidering their obligations to use all proper means to promote the en- 
largement and prosperity of the kingdom of Christ, and the best 
good of mankind, especially in their own vicinity, and within the 
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4 sphere of their influence and exertions—encouraged also by the ex- 
f' ample of their christian brethren, in other parts of the world, and’ 
rite aniunated with the hope that their labors would not be in vain, were 
a induced to form themselves into a Missionary Society. 

‘hi The Society thus formed, were soon enabled by contributions 
i from several religious congregations, and from individuals to employ 
+ Wt Missionaries. Stimulated with the pleasing hope of administering 
ny to the light and joy of such as love the prosperity and extention of 
We the Redeemer’s kingdom, and excited by the motive of discharging 
1s official duty, the trustees of the society lay before the public the fol- 
hit bowing narrative of services performed by their Missionaries among 
a the destitute. 

\i In the year 1810, Rev. Simeon R. Jones, under an appointment 
(ah from the Oommittee of Trustees, labored as a Missionary ten weeks. 
ee He travelled about 700 miles, preached 65 times, adsninistered the 
Ha sacrament of the Lord’s Supper once, visited 4 schools, 103 families, 


1 and collected in contributions for the use of the society, 20 dollars 
ih and 81 cents. 








‘4 Tn the Report of the Trustees, in 1811, is stated that since the last 

i annual meeting, of the Society, Rev. Reuben Parmele, and Messrs. 

H Hi Robert Hubbard, Silas Hubbard and Lyman Barritt have been em- 

i ployed as Missionaries. Mr. Robert Hubbard commenced his mis- 

4 sion in the month of November last, and was in the service of the 

i Society ten weeks. On his misson he visited the counties of Onta- 

4 rio, Sleuben and Allegany. From his journal it appears that ke 

1 preached 70 times, visited 8 schools and 66, families, and received 

j : for the society 20 dollars and 58 cents. 

{ 4 Mr. Barritt labored asa Missionary four weeks. His labors were 

i confined to the towns of Boyle, Penfield and the northern part of 

; Bloomfield. During his short mission he preached 14 times, attend- 

itt ed 4 conferences, visited 26 families, and received in contribution 

ene dollar and 50 cents. 

i Mr. Silas Hubbard commenced his mission in the month of Jaly, 

ih ani was employedeight weeks. He visited most of the setthements 

y i in the counties of Steuben and Allegany, travelled 500 miles, preach- 
Wh ed 43 times visited 80 families, and received in contributions for the 
it Society 7 dollars and fifty cents. 

hii: Mr. Parmele commenced his mission in August, and was employ- 

WW ed in missionary labors 32 days. He travelled about 360 miles, 

i preached 2% times, attended 4 conferences, 1 church meeting, and 

administered the Lord’s supper ouce, admitted to churehes 2 per- 

ey sons, and baptized one adult. He visiied private families as he had 

i opportunity, and received for the Society 2 dollars and 65 cents. 

i From the journals of these missionaries it appears, that they were, 
t im general, cordially received, and the people armong whom they la- 
ty bored expressed their gratitude to the missionary society. 

4 The report of the trustees in 1812, states, that since the last an- 

he nual meeting of the society, three persons have beea employed in 
the missionary field, viz. Rev. Messrs Reuben Parmele, daron C. 
| Collins, and Mr. Samuel Parker. 
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Mr. Parmele entered upon his mission in January, 2nd laboured 
in the service of the Society 3-: days, in the counties of Ontario and 
Genesee. He rode 346 miles, preached 20 times, attended 3 con- 
ferences, visited one school, assisted im forming one church, admi- 
nistered the Lord’s supper once, made twenty-seven family viaita, 
and received for the funds of the society, $1 25 cents. 

Mr. Collins received an appointment to labor eight weeks in the 
service of the society, in the Genesee country. From a statemeut 
of his labors transmitted by him to the secretary, it appears that he 
has performed but a part of his mission. He has already spent 35 
days in missionary labor, preached 25 times, administered the Lord’s 
supper twice, baptized several children, visited schools and families 
as he had opportunity, and received in contribution for the missiona- 
ry fund 7 dollars. 

Mr. Parker labored as a missionary four weeks in the month of 
March. ‘The scene of his labors lay in the counties of Ontario and 
Genesee. ‘On this mission he travelled 260 miles; preached 23 
times, visited several schools and families, and collected for the mis- 
sionary fund 14 dollars and 56 cents. 

Mr. Parker has since performed a mission of 6 weeks in the coun- 
ty of Tioga, and in the head waters of the 'Tioga river in Pennsylva- 
nia. During his mission he rode 563 miles, preached 27 times, at- 
tended 7 conferences and 3 funerals, visited several schools and fa- 
milies, and received for the Society 4 doHars and 28 cents. 

From the journals of these missionaries it appears they were, gen- 
erally, received with cordiality, and there is reason to believe their 
labors have been useful. In a few places some special religious at- 
tention prevailed, particularly in the county of Tioga. 

The Report of the Trustees, in 1813, states, that since the last an- 
nual meeting of the Society, several missionaries have labored in the 
missionary field, under the direction of the Trustees. 

Mr. Lyman Barritt, a candidate for the gospel ministry, commence- 
ed a mission for four weeks, to the county of Steuben, in the month 
of October last. 

While engaged in the mission he preached 21 times, made 37 fa- 
mily visits, travelled about 200 miles, and received in donation to 
the Society 4 dallars and 4 1-2 cents. 

{n the months of December and January, Mr. Barritt performed 
four weeks more of missionary service, in the counties of Steuben, 
Allegany and Ontario. During this tour he preached 23 times, vis- 
ited 37 families and received in donations 5 dollars. 

In the month of October, Rev. David Tuller and Rev. Oliver Ayer, 
performed one week of missionary labor each, under the direction of 
the Trustees, in the north and north-east part of the county of Onta- 
rio, and organized a church in Green’s settlement, in the town of So- 
dus. 

Mr. Tuller preached 3 times, administered the Lord’s supper once, 
and made a number of family visits. Mr. Ayer preached 7 times and 
made 12 family visite. 
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In the months of October and November Mr. Orange Lyman, a 
candidaie for the gospsl ministry, performed three weeks missionary 
labor under an appointment from the Committee of Trustees. His 
labors were confined to the northern part of the counties of Ontario, 
Seneca and Cayuga: he preached 16 times, and performed other 
missionary duties as he had opportunity. 

In the months of December and January Mr. Daniel Butrick, a 
candidate for the gospel ministry, labored as a missionary in the ser- 
vice of the Society 2 weeks. ‘The field of his labor was in the coun- 
ties of Onlario, Seneca and Cayuga. During his mission he preach- 
ed 15 times, and visited 12 families and 4 schools. 

In the month of July, Rev. Reuben Parmele performed a mission- 
ary tour of two weeks in the county of Genesee. He preached 13 
times, visited 2 schools, baptized 2 children, and administered the 
Lord’s supper once, beside family visitations. 

Mr. Lyman Barritt performed another missionary tour of 2 weeks 
in the northern part of Ontario and Seneca counties, in the month of 
September. He preached 17 times, visited 23 families, and receiv- 
ed for the Society from Southwick’s settlement, in the town of Ju- 
nius, 4 dollars and 50 cents. 

All these missionaries were engaged i in the service of the Society 
for 7 dollars a week, excepting Mr. Robert Hubbard, who, for ten 
weeks service, ace epted of only 20 dollars and 58 cents.’ From 
the journals of the missionaries it appears that 75 weeks of mission- 
ary service have actually been performed, and 426 sermons been 
preached. 

‘he amount of the contributions in the new settlements, received 
from the hands of missionaries, is 94 dollars and 17 1-2 cents. 

The whole amount of monies expended for the support of mission- 
ary preaching, and for other missionary purposes, is 518 dollars and 
74 cents. 

Now remaining in the Treasury a balance of $318 and 73 cents. 

JANUARY 27, 1814. 


* The compensation for missionary services was, at the last meeting of the 
Society, fixed at 9 dollars a week. 


A Statement of the Funds of the Genesee Missionary Soiely, and the 
Expenditures of the same, from the 9th of January 1810, to the 
26th of January 1814, inclusive. 

ACCOUNT OF THE MONIES RECEIVED BY THE TREASURER, 
1810. A contribution from the North rongregnenss Soci- D.C. 


May 8. ety in Bloomfield, - - - - 3 40 
A contribution from Liv onia, - - - - 2 52 

A contribution from Bath, - : - - - 22 60 

A contribution from Prattsburgh, - - - 20 60 

A contribution from North-Bristol, — - - - 6 00 

A contribution from Boyle, - - - - 3 78 

A contribution from Lima, - - - - 5 08 

$63 93 
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Brought forward, - - - - - = $63 98 
A contribution from Dansville, - - . - 7 20 
A donation from Col. Samuel Haight, Bath, - 3 00 
A donation from Gen. Geo. M’Clure, Bath, - 2 00 
A donation from a Friend, - - - 2 00 
A donation from Uriel Chapin, Esq. Palteney, - 2 00 
A donation from Mr. James M’Murtrie, Bath, = - 2 00 
A contribution from the church in Elmira, - - 20 00 
A contribution from the congregation Elmira, —- 4 00 


A donation from Capt. Joel Pratt, Pulteney, - 2 00 
A donation from Henry A. Townsend, Esq. Bath, 2 00 
From Rev. Simeon R. Jones, collected on a 

mission, viz : 


From Mrs. Mary Nuramer, of Caledonia, 0 25 
Elisha Parish, Esq. of Bristol, - 2 
Gamaliel Wilder, Esq. of Bristol, 2 
David Gilbert, of Bristol, —- : I 
West Bloomfield,—a collection, —- 3 62 
Linsly town—a collection, - 2 28 
Angelica—a collection, - - 8 66 
- Conhocton—a collection, - 1 00...20 81 
1811 From Mr. Robert Hubbard collected on a miss- 
Jan. ion, - . - - - - - 20 58 


From individuals by Rev. John Niles, viz. 


George Hornell, Esq. a donation, - $5 00 

Elias Hopkins, Esq. a donation, - 5 00 

Col. Samuel S. Haight, a donation, - 2 00 

Mrs. Sarah Haight, - - - - 5 00 
Deacon Elias Gilbert, adonation, - 3 00...20 00 
Jan. 12. From the congregation in Bath, a contribution, - 50 00 
From the congregation in Pratisburgh, - : 17 00 
From Mr. Lyman Barritt, collected ona mission, 1 50 
Mr. Silas Hubbard, collected on a mission, 7 50 
Rev. Reuben Parmele, collected on a mission, 2 65 
A donation from Mr. N. Fisher, of Bristol, 1 59 


A donation from Deac. Kellogg, of Boyle, 2 
Mr. James M’ Murtrie—an annuity, = - 1 
Mr. J. M’ Cornell—an annuity, - - 1 
Capt. Joel Pratt—an annuity, = - - . 1 
9 
0 


Contribution from Elmira, - : - 


1812 A donation from Mr. G. Downs, . - 50 
May Ist, A contribution from Prattsburgh, - - 28 56 
9th, Mr. Samuex Parker, coll. on a mission, viz : 
Caledonia, - - - 5 56 
West Bloomfield, - - 9 00...14 56 


13th, Acontribution from the congregation in Bath, 52 12 
Sept. Ist, | Adonation—Female Cent Society in Marcellus, 21 
A donation—Female Cent Soc’ty in Prattsburgh, 9 25 


391 86 
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Oct. Ist. 


1813 
April 
22d, 
27th, 
May 
17th, 


July 
30th, 


Oct. 
12th, 


1314 
Jan. 
26, 


1810 
Oct. 
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Brought forward 391 8 
Individuals in Prattsburgh, - : 4 50 
A donation from Daniel Cruger, Esq. - 3 
A donation—Female Cent Society in Bath, 72 86 


A donation—Femaile Ct-Sociey E. Bloomfreld, 59 
A donation— W eich Independent Church in Stu- 
ben, county of Oneida, - - 10 
A donation—Gen. J. Lincklaen, of Cazenovia, 5 
Mr. Samuen Parwer, collected on his mission at 


Linsleytown, = - - . - 3 
A donation from a friend, - - ] 
A donation from George Hor nell, Esq. - 2 20 
A donation from Rev. Oliver Ayer, - 2 
A donation from Mr. Samuel Parker, - 2 
An annuity from Elisha Parish, Esq. : ) 
Rev. Aaron C. Collins, collected on a mission, 7 
A contribution from the congregatious of Honeoy 
and Livonia, = - - - - 28 
Rev. Reuben Parmale collected on a mission, 1 75 
Mr. Lyman Barriit collected on a mission, 9 04 
A contribution—congregation in E. Bloomfield, 52 87 
_A contribution from West Bloomfield, 6 66 
Rev. Robert Hubbard, a contribution from Conn. 5 
A contribution from Lima, - - 8 97 


A contribution—Female Cent Society in Lima, 8 
A donation—Female Ct. Society in Prattsburgh, 13 16 
A contribution from Praitsburgh, - 98076 
Paid by Rev. Oliver Ayer to Rev. Reuben Par- 

mele and Mr. Barritt, for four weeks mission- 

ary service, - - - - 28 
Two annual dues from Capt. Joel Pratt, 2 
A donation—Female Cent Soc’y in Prattsburgh, 14 
A donation—Female Charitable Society in 


Marcelius, - - - - 2326 
Two annuities from Deac. Timothy Buel, 2 
Contribution from Middlesex Society, 8 
A donation from-Mrs. Dorothy Hoar, of Homer, 10 
Mr. Barritt.collected on a mission, - 4 50 
Rev. Reuben Parmele collected on.a mission, 2 46 
A douation from Mr, Thaddeus Edwards, 5 


A donation from Rev. Hezekiah N. W oodruf, 2 


A donation from Rev. Levi Parsons, 125 
Two annuities from Deac. Elias Gilbert, - 2 
A contribution from Gorham, - - 4 46 


$ 837 47 
Monies patd hy order of the Trustees, since the 9th ef January 1810, 
to the 26th of January 1814. 
Paid Rev. Simeon Jones for teu weeks mis- 
aionary service, - - - 70 
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gil Paid Mr. Rob’t Hubbard for missionary services 20 58 
Jan. Paid Mr. Lyman Barritt for four weeks mis- 
sionary services, - - - 28 
Oct. Paid Rev. Reuben Parmele for thirty two days 
missionary services, . - . 31 75 
Paid Mr. Silas Hubbard for seven weeks and 
a haif of missionary services, - - 52 50 
1812 Paid Rev. Reuben Parmele, for four weeks mis- 
March 31st, sionary services, - - . 28 90 
May Paid Mr. Samuel Parker for four weeks mis- 
9th, sionary services, - - - 28 
13th, Paid Rev. John Niles, to defray the expense 
of printing the constitution of the society 
and an address, . . - 25 
Oct.12. Paid Rev. Aaron C. Collins for five weeks missiona- 
ry services, - - - - - - 35 00 


19. Paid Mr. Sam’! Parker for 6 weeks missionary labors, 42 00 
Paid Mr. Silas Hubbard-a balance for missionary labor 1 50 

Nov.30. Paid Mr. Lyman Barritt for 4 weeks missionary ser- 
vices, . - - - - - - 28 00 

Dec.9. Cash advanced to pay Rev. Oliver Ayer for 1 weeks 

missionary service—Rev. David Tuller one week, 


1813, and Mr. Oggmge Lyman 3 weeks, - . 35 00 
Jan.13. Paid Mr. Lyman Barritt for four weeks missionary 
services, - - - - 28 00 
Apl.22. Paid Rev. Oliver hy er for nectnne - - 00 39 
Paid Mr. Daniel Butrick for 2 weeks missionary ser- 
vices, - - . ow - . 14.00 
Cash deposited with Rev. Oliver Ayer to pay mission- 
aries, - - . - - - - - 50 12 


A Note inthe hands of the Treasurer of $14 00 
with a balance in cash transmitted-by the 
late Treasurer, Henry A. ‘Townsend, into 
the hands of Rev. Oliver Ayer, present 








Treasurer, of - : - - 194 73—208 73 
Total amount, - - - - - - T2747 
Actually expended, - - - - : - 518 7 

Balance in the Treasury, - - - - 318 73 

837 47 

EE 
DAVID HIGGINS, Committee uf 
OLIVER AYER, the Mission- 
JAMES H. HOT@HKIN, § ary Society. 


Bloomfield, Jan. 28, 1814. 
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Officers of the Society for the present year. 


Rev. David Higgins, of Bath, President. 
Deac. Timothy Buel, Bloomfield, Vice. President. 
Rev. James H. Hotchkin, of Pulteney, Seeretary. 
Rey. Oliver -Lyer, of Bloomfield, Treasurer. 
TRUSTEES. 

Rev. Hexekiuh .V. Woodruff, Auburn. 

Mr. Thaddeus Kdwards, of Marcellus. 

Rev. Levi Parsons, of Marcellus. 

Col. Samuel &. Huieht, of Bath. 

Rev. Jaron U. Cuilins, of Honeoy. 

Elisha Parish. Ksq. of Bristol. 

Rev. Henry Aatell, of Geneva. 

Deac. Elias Gilbert, Honeoy. 


COMMITTEE OF MISSIONS. 


Rev. Messrs. David Higgins. James H. Hotchkin, Oliver 
Ayer, Henry Axtell, Hezekiah N. Woodruff, & Levi Parsons. 


—__— 


ORDINATION. 


On the 16th ult. the Rev. John B. Whittlesey, was ordained to the 
work of the Gospel Ministry, over the presbyterian church and soci- 
ety in the village of Herkimer. The introductory prayer by Rev. 
Henry Dwight, of Utica; Sermon by Rev. Dr. Backus, President of 
Hamilton College; the Consecrating Prayer by Rev. Samuel F. 
Snowden, of New-Hartford ; Charge by Rev. Jesse Townsend, of 
Madison ; Right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Samuel T. Mills, of 
Litchfield, Charge to the Congregation, by Rev. Mr. Welmore, con- 
cluding Prayer, by Rev. John Smith, of Cooperstown. 


ae 


RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE. 


When it was objected on the floor of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, to the act for incorporating “ the Missionary Society,” that it 
was affording the means of exporling religion, whereas there was none 
to spare from among ourselves ; it was pleasantly and truly replied, 
that religion was a commodily, of which the more we exported, THE 
MORE WE HAD REMAINING. 


—— + 


EPIGRAM. 


Dum vivimus vivamus.— Whilst we live let us live. 
“ Live while you live ;” the Epicure would say, 
“ And sieze the pleasures of the present day ;” 
“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher cries ; 
“ And give to God each moment as it flies.” 
Lord! in my views, lei both united be ; 
L live in pleasure, when I live to thee. 
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ON THE GRADUAL AND INSIDIOUS PROGRESS OF INTEMPERANCE., 
No. V. 

NO person ever became a drunkard, or a tippler, all at 
once. ‘lhe descent to infamy and to hell, upon the fiery 
stream of intoxicating liquors, though often rapid, is not per- 
pendicular. In almost every case, the progress, at first, is 
slow and imperceptible. Probably, not one hard drinker in 
a hundred entertained the least apprehension of danger, when 
he began to fall ; and not one in fifty can, upon looking back 
specify the day, or the month, when he took the first step, in 
the downward road of intemperance. It requires time to 
pervert the natural gaste ; to silence the remonstrances of 
conscience, to overéOme the sense of shame ; to extinguish 
the best effections of the heart ; and, with the eyes open, to 
plunge voluntarily into all the miseries of infamy, poverty, dis- 
ease, death, and perdition. 

It is by degrees, that an inordinate thirst for ardent spirits 
is created. ‘The poison diffuses itself through the system un- 
seen and unsuspected. While the unconscious victim cries 
peace and safety, sudden destruction is coming upon him. 
Every day addsa new and stronger link to the chain, that is 
soon tobind him beyond the hope of deliverance. At every 
step his path becomes more steep and critical. Like a be- 
nighted wanderer on the glaciers of Switzerland, he walks up- 
on the brink of destruction, and knowsit not. Or, rather, he 
is like a man in a delirium, who should stand and laugh and 
sing on some loose impending crag of the highest Alps, at 
the very moment when he is about plunging into the abyss 
beneath. 

This might serve fora hasty outline; but it may be use- 
ful, though it should be painful, to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Let us then endeavor, ir a few cases, to trace the in- 
sidious progress of intemperance, step by step, from the first 
excess, to downright and habitual intoxication. 

We will begin with one of those invalids, who are gradu- 
ally and insensibly seduced by strong drink, under the impos- 
ing name of medicine. He resorts to the bottle of bitters at 
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first, not because he craves liquor, but to remove some ache, 
or to gain a temporary relief from debility. He drinks ye- 
ry spavingly once a day, and is sure that it does him good. 
Soon be finds, that the little, which he has been accustomed 
to take, does not produce the desired effect, and therefore 
increases the dose. While under its stimulating operation 
he feels better, but when that ceases, he sinks lower than ev- 
er. Long before the stated hour returns, he is driven, by a 
kind of unaccountable impulse, to the bottle, by the use of 
which he once more gains a momentary relief. 

In the mean time, ie feels, or thinks he feels, a variety of 
strange spasms and shooting pains, which nothing but his be- 
loved medicine can remove. Under this impression, he af- 
ter a while uses it so frequently and so freely, that its ine- 
briating effects become apparent to his friends. ‘They are 
alarmed, and very tenderly suggest to him the expediency of 
substituting some other medicine. He is confident that no- 
thing will answer the purpose so well, and thinks himself 
fully authorized, nay bound, to reject their friendly advice. 
The habit of drinking new increases upon him every day.— 
He is often disguised, and his friends think it high time to re- 
monstrate with him ina more decided t6ne. He pretends to 
be astonished, that they should entertain such unkind suspi- 
eions ; assuresthem that these suspicions are wholly ground- 
less ; that he drinks no more than his health absolutely re- 
quires, and wonders how they can be so cruel, as to think of 
depriving a poor sick man of the only medicine, which gives 
him any relief. Thus he contrives to blind his own eyes, 
and to resist every motive that can be urged to save him from 
ruin. While he flatters himself that his health is improving 
his bands are made strong. He wastes all the little strength 
that he had, and goes prematurely dewn to the grave, a con- 
firmed drunkard. Or, if he recovers in spite of strong drink 
it is only to drag out a few months or years of shame and 
guilt ; to be a burden to his friends and a curse to the com- 
munity. Such, ina thousand eases, is the gradual and in- 
sidious pregress of intemperance, begun and carried on by 
using ardent spirits as a medicine. 

Let us now trace its footsteps and its ravages, for a mo- 
ment, along the path of honor and office. Here alas! we 
shall find many a column, broken and defaced, which once 
stood strong and towered high, the pride and ornament of the 
state. Here, also, may we behold the useless fragment of a 
multitude of inferior pillars. which, while they stood, helped to 
support the public edifice. None of these, let it be remembered, 
were overthrown by a single shock. Their foundations were 
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gradually and silently washed away, till they tottered, and 
at last fell to rise no more. How this catastrophe is produc- 
ed, it is not difficult to explain. In doing public business 
men have the temptation to drink almost always before them. 
Our habits are such, that toavoid being singular, those whe 
would gladly decline, think they must, at least take a little. 
Here the rivulet, in many cases, takes its rise. Drinking a 
little once, prepares the way for drinking a little, or rather 
a good deal more. Liquor is always plenty and is often free. 
Tiss last circumstance it cannot be doubted, induces some to 
drink more, than they would feel themselves able to buy.— 
Being once fairly initiated, they find it diffieult to refrain. 
Having had the deeanter of brandy always at hand, when 
abroad, discharging their public duties, it is natural to wish 
for itat home. And when matters have proceeded thus far, 
the danger of coniirmed intemperance becomes great, and the 
most distressing apprehensions of friends, are too often spee- 
dily realized. — 

Thus, one indulgence, which, perhaps, was merely compli- 
mentary, prompts to a second ; that to a third; and so on, 
till the melancholy fate of the victim is sealed. Inthe mean 
time, public confidence is gradually withdrawn. The whis- 
per of suspicion gives place to the irresistible proofs of ocu- 
Jar demonstration. * He is not the man he once was,” is re- 
peated, by one and another, with a significant look and strong 
emphasis. To his utter astonishment he finds bis character 
gone before he suspected that it was even tarnished. This 
discovery accelerates his fall. He throws off those re- 
straints whieh a regard to his character had imposed, be- 
ecomesa confirmed sot, isan object of pity and derision while 
he lives, and goes unlamented down to the grave. 7 

Still further to illustrate the gradual and fatal progress of 
intemperance, let us seek in the bosom of some happy and 
respectable family. for an amiable and promising youth on 
whom the fondest hopes of his parents rest. We will sup- 
pose (what alas! too often happens.) that through their in- 
discreet use of strong drink in the family, he contracted, ev- 
en in childhood too high a relish for the cordial and the sling. 
Or we will suppose, that his feet first began imperceptibly to 
slide, at a raising, a ball. a military parade, or, on a fourth 
of July. Having once begun to drink spirits. he repeats and 
increases the draught from time to time, without the least 
suspicion of danger. and is pleased with the exhilarating ef- 
fects. This exhilaration is naturally followed by languor and 
he soon learns, when his spirits are depressed, to raise them 
hy the stimulus of ardent spirits. 
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Yielding to the importunity of merry and insinuating com- 
panions, he goes now and then to the tavern, or grog shop.— 
‘The glass is filled, passes briskly around, and he is urged to 
partake of its contents. If he declines, or drinks sparingly, 
he is ridiculed as a lad of no spirit. Again the glass is re- 
plenished ; again and again he is over-persuaded to put it to 
his mouth. Nor after others have treated him so gencrously, 
is it possible for him to get off with honor, till he has called 
in his glass, and pledged the noisy circle. He goes away 
heartily ashamed of himself, and resolves never to be found 
in such company again. But he is again solicited and 
yields. Ife is observed to drink more willingly and freely 
than before, and is grected with applause. This flatters his 
vanity, but cannot altogether quiet his conscience. He returns 
home late. The suspicions of his parents are excited. They 
inquire where he has been ; and, after some attempts at equiv- 
ocation lie is constrained to tell. They tenderly admonish him 
and he promises never to offend in this way again. A new 
temptation, however presents itself, and he isovercome. All 
this time, he abhors the character ofa drunkard ; never sus- 
pecting, that he is becoming onc himself. But the dreadful 
truth begins to appear. His eyes and his face betray him. 
He grows idle and quarrelsome ; ; answers his parents rough- 
ly ; and learns to swear and gamble over the bottle, as often 
as he ean find opportunity. 

Ife is. perhaps, secretly carried home intoxicated, from 
his midnight revels, once or twice. ‘The seene is too much 
for his doting father and mother. Their hearts are ready to 
burst with anguish. Half despairing and half distracted, 
they weep and pray till he comes to himself, and then, in the 
most earnest and moving terms, set before him the fatal con- 
sequences of persevering in his present course. His broth- 
ers and sisters entreat him, with many tears, not to destroy 
himself, and not to rend the heartstrings of those who most 
tenderly love him. He is deeply affected ; promises amend- 
ment. and forms strong resolutions, which, alas! prove like 
the morning cloud and the early dew. 

At length his intemperance becomes a subject of public 
conversation. Many have seen him in a state of partial or 
complete intoxication. ‘Then it is, that to save his charac- 
ter. if possible, a little longer. his friends invent for him, a 
variety of excuses; such as that he drank upon an empty 
stomach ; he was very much out of health; he was over- 
come with cold; or he is congo to fits and fainting. Vain 
effort to conceal the truth! He has fits, indeed, but they are 
fits of drunkenness, which become every month more fre- 
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quent and more public. Ile is seen staggering away from 
the dram shop, or lying senseless on the ground, at noon day. 
If he is able to gct home, he raves like a maniae, or rather 
like a fiend; curses him that begat, and her who bare him, 
and impreeates the vengeance of God upor his own head. 

Thus he goes on, waxing worse and worse; selling the 
very clothes from his back to buy spirits ; destroying all the 
faculties of his mind; and treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath. He dies as helived. ‘The grief of his mother 
is too big for utterance. Gladly would she pour it forth in 
tears, but cannot. Even tears refuse to come to her relief 
His father, trembling with agony, and bending over his grave, 
breaks out in the heart-rending apostrophe of king David, 
O my son, my son, would God “I had died for thee, my son, 
my son. 

Painful as is this view of the gradual and terrible progress 
of intemperance, there is at least one other, which is not less 
distressing. I have seen the affectionate husband, the fond 
parent, the warm friend, atid the kind neighbor, drawn in- 
cautiously within the tremendous sweep of this worse than 
Norwegian whirlpool. For some time he was earried so 
slowly round its vast circumference, that his friends would 
seareely perceive the motion, and he was wholly unconscious 
of it himself, But at length, suspicion ripened into certain- 
ty. It became apparent, that every revolution hastened his 
progress and earried him nearer to the fatal centre. His 
fond wife, terrified almost to distraction, entreated him in- 
stantly to make his escape. He smiled at her weakness, 
and assured her there was no danger. ‘This inereased her 
alarm; and fain would she have rescued him at the hazard 
of hee: own life, but could not. His children stretehed out 
their imploring hands, and his friends made every possible 
effort to save him, but in vain. At times indeed, he would 
seem to listen to their entreaties, and feebly to struggle 
against the current, that was hurrying him to destruction. 
But at length its whirling velocity made him giddy, and even 
deprived him of reason. Ev ery moment accelerated his ap- 
proach to the roaring gulf; and while I beheld, he suddenly 
disappeared, and I saw him no more! 

Let my readers tell, whether they have not seen a man, 
happy in the bosom of his family, kindly discharging the du- 
ties of a husband and father, till that great destroyer, strong - 
drink, entered his house, and tempted him to his undoing. 
His destruction, however, was not accomplished in a day or 
a month. If he indulged his appetite for liquor too far, he 
firmly resolved never to become a slave to it. WM he drank 
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his morning bitters regularly every day, he was sure that 
the habit could not be attended with any danger. If he went 
occasionally to the tavern, it was only to read the news-pa- 
pers; or if to the dram-shop, he had business there which 
could not be dispensed with. Le always retired early and 
sober. 

But notwithstanding all his excuses and palliations it was 
apparent, that he had begun to fall. Instead of passing his 
evenings at hoime, as formerly, be might be seen hanging 
about the tavern tilla late hour. Private and tender remon- 
strances, were resorted to, and he promised reformation. He 
left his dissolute companions, and resolved never to renew 
the connexion. But neither promises nor resolutions could 
bind him. He returned to hiseups. He neglected his busi- 
ness. His customers called. and not finding him at home, 
withdrew their patronage. His wife tried every endearing 
method to withdraw his feet from the pathof ruin. He was 
not yet a drunkard ; but it was evident he would be soon, 
unless so:nething could be done to cheek his progress, and 
no effectual means could be devised. At length he came 
home intoxicated, ‘The distress of his partner and the con- 
sternation of his children, may be imagined, but cannot be 
painted. 

When sleep had brought him to himself, most earnestly 
did she conjure him for his own sake, for her's, and for that 
of their common offspring, to reform without delay. He 
seemed io relent; begged that she would forgive him; 
bound himself by the most solemn promises, and onee more 
revived lier hopes. Ah delusive hopes! Unable te walk, h 
was soon aifer carried home by his companions; slept mala 
the fumes of the inebriating draught; again relented, and 
again relapsed. Now it was, that he gave himself up to sin 
with greediness. Now it was, that he might be seen stag- 
gering away from the dram-shop, at an carly hour of the day. 
Whenever he went from home. his poor broken hearted wife 
trembled to think of his return. His estate was soon all 
measured out by the gill and the balf gill; his family was 
reduced to beggary ; 2nd the boys in the streets hooted at 
him as he reeled along. 

And now, yonder comes that loathesome. self degraded 
monster. Behold his bloated face. his eyesswollen and red, 
and every feature distorted. See him at length feeling for 
the door of his own house, stumbling over the threshold and 
entering more like a brute than like a man. 

If your heart can endure it, follow him into the house. 
Behold his children fleeing and shuddering, as if pursued by 
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a wild beast. Conceive, if you can, what his poor heart-bro- 
ken wife must suffer, as she sinks dewn in her chair, and re- 
mains speechiess. And is this the man, who vowed to love 
and cherish her in sickness and in health? Is this the husband 
who was once so kind, the father whose children used to run 
out to meet him, and welcome his return? O hew changed ! 
And by what means? What evil spirit is this, that now ‘pos- 
sesses and is dragging him away to the pit? It is intemper- 
ance. Reader! once he was as free from it as thou art. 
But he was snared and taken, when he little thought of it; 
and so mayest thou be. We have seen what he was; we 
know what he is. He has fallen by little and little. Soon 
he will die, and while we lament his dreadful exit, let us re- 
member, that he does not perish alone. ‘Thousands of hus- 
bands and fathers, in the United States, are now travelling 
the same road ; and, except they repent and reform, of whieh 
there is almost no hope, will ere long meet the same doom! 

Finally ; I have seen the gradual progress of intemperance 
in the wife and the mother. She was a woman of engaging 
manners and a sweet disposition, beautiful, prudent, sensible 
aml serious. ‘Ihe heart of her husband safely trusted in her. 
He fondly promised himself, that she would de him good and 
not evil, all the days of her life. She stretched out her hand to 
the poor ; yea, she reached forth her hands to the needy. She 
opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the 
law of kindness. Her children arose up and called her bles- 
sed: her husband also, and he praised her. Happy, happy 
days, and golden prospeets ! 

But, in an unguarded hour. strong drink seduced her. By 
slow degrees at first, she became attached to the insidious 
poison. A change in her general deportment was observable, 
but the cause was not known. Her husband was first com- 
pelled to suspect, (what he would have given all his sub- 
stance to disprove,) that she was becoming intemperate. 
But how should he mention to her. what he could not think 
of without torture? Her children were convinced, thai some- 
thing was wrong, and her, friends began to feel anxious. 

Had she stopped here, every suspicion would have vanish- 
ed, and she would, if possible, have been loved more than 
ever. But she never once thought that her feet stood on 
slippery places, and the arch deceiver did not choose to re- 
sign the influence, which had been so slowly gained. She 
yielded to every new temptation, till the habit of drinking 
was in a great measure confirmed. Her husband suggested 
to her his fears, in the most tender and delicate terms, and 
she seemed to be affected. Neither resolutions, nor premi- 
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ses were wanting ; but they were not long regarded. Though 
her husband did every thing in his power to conceal her guilt 
and shame, if was impossible. All who loved and esteemed 
her were grieved and astonished. Her disposition was soon 
ruined, and her intellect impaired. Intoxication followed ex- 
cess, and, while under the influence of liquor, to torment her 
husband, was her greatest delight. - He could have faced the 
enemies of his country with calmness, in the field of death. 
He could have firmly extended his right arm to the knife of 
the surgeon; but he could not support the thought that his 
beloved wife was become «a drunkard. 

In the mean time, however, the habit to which she had 
yielded gained strength. Her house and her little ones were 
neglected. Every thing that she could get was expended 
for liquor. ‘The whole order of the family was subverted. 
Her health was undermined. It seemed as if she must spee- 
dily close her melancholy career. But she lived long 
enough, effectually (o break her husband’s heart, and pre- 
vent the proper education of her children. At last she died, 
and where is she? 

Let those who have eyes to read, and hearts to feel, seri- 
ously reflect upon the views, which I have attempted faintly 
to sketch, of the gradual and fatal progress of intemperance, 
when onee it gains the ascendeney ; and let them watch and 


pray against it without ceasing. Z. X. ¥. 
Panoplist. <caitinnane 
An Historical View of the First Planters of New-England. 
No. VII. 


Continued from page 367. 





HAVING given some account of the establishment of the 
colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; we 
now proceed to a sketch of the rise of the colony of New- 
Haven. This was a fourth colony, whieh, with the other 
three, were united in a permanent confederation, for their 
mutual protection and benefit. This union of these separate 
governments, founded upon a similarity of character, was the 
source of that steady prosperity, that peculiar harmony, and 
of many of those eminently wise institutions, by which the 
New-England states have been so long distinguished. 

One of the original Patentees of the colony of Massachu- 
setts, and a great patron of the New-England settlements, 
was Theophilus Eaton. He was an eminent merchant in 
London, engaged in the India trade»had been employed in 
important services for the government, and held a high rank 
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in the East-India Company. At the emigration of Gov. 
Winthrop and his company, who established the colony of 
Massachusetts, it does not appear that Mr. Eaton had any 
design of coming to America. ‘Though he afforded much as- 
sistance to the infant plantation, being engaged in extensive 
mereantile business, he chose to remain in his native coun- 
try. 
Mr. John Davenport, a minister in London, not less dis- 
tinguished for strength of genius and extensive learning, 
than for ardent piety, unwilling, to submit to the arbitrary 
impositions of the ecclesiastical establishment, could not es- 
eape the jealeus vigilance of Laud, at that time Bishop of 
London. ‘lo avoid the indignation of prelatic tyranny, in 
the year 1633, he went over to Holland. He had been an 
active instrument in obtaining the patent for the colony of 
Massachusetts, though, at his express desire, his name was 
not inserted as one of the patentees. Hearing, while in exile, 
of the prosperity and the divine blessing which attended the 
New-England settlements, he meditated a removal to Amer- 
ica. On his return to England, Mr. Eaton, who had enjoy- 
ed the benefit of his eminent ministry in London, determined 
to accompany Mr. Davenport in an emigration to the west- 
erh wilderness. Mr. Eaton, Mr. Hopkins, afterwads Gov- 
ernor of Connceticut, Mr. Davenport, and a considerable 
number of worthy opulent planters, arrived in Boston, in 
June, 1637. The two former are thus charaeterized by 
Governor Winthrop, at the time of their arrival: « Mr. Ea- 
ton and Mr. Hopkins, two merehants of London, men of fair 
estate, and of great esteem for religion, and wisdom in out- 
ward affairs.” Mr. Eatan is thought to have possessed the 
greatest fortune, and the most extensive acquaintance with 
business, of any of the fathers of New-England. 

Mr. Eaton, Mr. Davenport, and their company were in- 
clined to commence a new plantation, and lay the foundation 
of a separate colony. Though the most advantageous offers 
were made them by the government of Massachusetts, to 
choose any place within their jurisdiction, they preferred a 
place without the limits of the existing eolonies. ‘They, ae- 
cordingly, fixed upon New-Haven for the place of their fu- 
ture habitation, and in the spring of 1638, began the settle- 
ment of that pleasant town. President Dwight. j in his able 
and judicious “ Statistical account of the City of New-Ha- 
ven,’ gives the names of the first principal settlers, and an 
account of the purchase of their lands from the Indian pro- 
prietors. This purchase was made for a valuable consider- 
ation.—** On the 4th of June, 1639, the planters formed their 
eonstitution. On the fifth of June they organized their 
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government, when Mr. Eaton was ehosen governor. By the 
general court, which sat September Sth, 1640, (Quinnipiack 
was named .Vew-Haven.” In the early times of the New- 
England colomes, no one was so much distunguished for good 
order and internal tranquility, as the colony et New-Haven. 
Mr. Katon and Mr. Davenport were the fathers of the plan- 
tation, and their influence, fuunded on their personal worth 
and uishaken fidelity to the best interests of the settlement, 
Was never diminished. Mr. Eaton was annually elected goy- 
ernor tili his death, in 1687. In their intercourse with the 
natives, the government ever conducted with such wisdom 
and integrity, that the colony sutfered very little from Indian 
hostility. ‘lie prineipal planters possessed so much proper- 
ty, and conducted the affairs of the colony with such discre- 
tion, that the settlement never experienced any special suf- 
ferings trom want. 

‘Lire first planters of New-Haven, having been bred in 
mercantile employments, were iuelined to engage in the pur- 
suits of commerce. With that view they fixed their settle- 
ment ata port selected for that purpose. In these pursuits, 
they sustained many severe losses. Partieularly in the loss 
of a new ship of 150 tons, freighted with a valuable cargo, 
and manned with seamen and passengers from many of the 
best families in the colony, which foundered at sea, in the 
year 1647. ‘I'nis severe loss discouraged, for a time, their 
commercial pursuits, and engaged their attention, more par- 
ticularly, in the employments of agriculture. 

In addition to the town of New-Haven, several other flour- 
ishing settlements were soon commenced, which were inclu- 
ded in this colony. In 1659, commenced the settlement of 
the towns of Milford and Guilford. Stamford was settled in 
1621. Soon alter which, began the town of Branford. Some 
settlements on Long Island, cotemporary with these, were 
included inthe colony of New-Haven.— the confederation of 
the united colonies took place in 1643 ; in the accomplish- 
ment of which most important object, Gov. Eaton performed 
a most distinguished part—Mr. Hopkins, who emigrated 
from England in company with Mr, Katon and Mr. Daven- 
port, settied at Hartford at the same time that the others 
fixed at New-Haven, and beeame one of the most useful and 
eminent characters in Connecticut. “he intimate friendship 
which subsisted between Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Eaton, was 
of great advantage to the two colonies. 

Like the other colonies of New-England, that of New-Ha- 
ven was planted with a special view to the honor of the di- 
vine Saviour, and the enjoyment of the pure religion of the 
gospel. Mr. Davenport often remarked, before his emigra- 
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tion to America, that he found no churches willing to advance 
in gospel light and ecclesiastical improvement, any further 
than the limits attained by their first reformers. ‘That the 
Lutheran churches, by all the discoveries of subsequent pe- 
riods, could never be persuaded to make any improvement 
upon the articles of faith or practice, established by the great 
Reformer, whose name they bear. That the ehurches foun- 
ded on the principles of Calvin, had made no useful advan- 
ces since that eminent divine was removed from them. ‘That 
the church of England could not be persuaded to admit any 
improvement on the sentiments of Cranmer and the other 
English reformers. Despairing, therefore, of seeing any 
Christian chureh in Europe regulated aceording to what he 
believed to be the pure precepts and doctrines of Christ, he 
resolved. with. his pious coadjutors, toattempt, in the Ameri- 
can wilderness, the establishinent of such a church as they had 
long hoped to see. They believed also, thata state ef society 
could be formed, and civil government maintained in confor- 
mity to divine precept, in which a great part of the imper- 
fections of all humau governments might be avoided. At 
least, they believed the faithfulness of God, in aid of the 
purest intentions, authorized the hope of realizing these an- 
imating anticipations. It is not to be denied that there was 
something Utopian in these prospects ; still it isno more than 
justice to say that, probably, mankind have never witnessed 
a greater approximation to the perfection of human society, 
than was realized by these illustrious Christian patriots. 
The mode of organizing their churches was original and pe- 
culiarly interesting. When a church was to be gathered, the 
persons proposing to unite in Christian covenant, elected se- 
ven of their number, those who were most esteemed for 
their religious attainments, to stand as pillars of the church. 
This idea was suggested, in part, from the sacred passage, 
Prov. ix. 1. Wisdom hath builded her house, she hath hewn 
out her seven pillars. ‘To the persons composing the seven 
pillars, the others were added, who became members of the 
church. The greatest efforts were made to establish the 
churches in the pure faith and uncorrupted practice of Christ 
and his apostles, and to guard them from any future devia- 
tion from that purity in which they were constituted. And 
this was done, certainly with a most acute knowledge of the 
scriptures, an extensive acquaintance with the general histo- 
ry of the church, and a clear perception of the human ehar- 
acter. Their sentiments concerning church communion, 
were essentially similar to those which have been sinee advo- 
cated by President Fdwards, and are now generally approy- 
ed by the ministers aud churches in this state. 
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These churches long continued in great harmony and 
prosperity, enjoying the blessing of heaven, and the gracious 
presence of the Holy Spirit. ‘The church at New-Haven en- 
joyed the ministry of Mr. Davenport as pastor, and Mr. Ea- 
ton, brother of the governor, as teacher. The first minister 
at Milford was Mr. Prudden. ‘The church at Guilford had 
Mr. Whitfield as pastor, and Mr. Higginson as teacher, Mr, 
Denton was minister at Stamford, The pastor of the church 
at Branford was Mr. Pierson, who had for an assistant Mr. 
Brucy. The most of these were eminent ministers of Christ, 
distinguished for ministerial gifts, extensive learning, prac- 
tical wisdom and fervent piety. 

The constitution of their church, and of their civil gevern- 
ment, was formed by the people of New-Haven, at the same 
time. Indeed, it was considered as one and the same trans- 
ation. The persons selected for the seven pillars, after con- 
stituting the chureh, proceeded in the same manner to the 
organization of the government. Members of the churches 
only, were freemen of the colony. No human association 
has existed, more deserving the appellation of a Christian re- 
publie than this. Their posterity now reap the rich harvesé 
of their labors and their prayers. 

The colony of New-Hampshire, which now holds a distin- 
guished rank among the New-England states, though its set- 
tlement began at a very eariy period, did not become a sepa- 
rate colony till many years after that settlement commenced, 
Capt. Smith, of Virginia, who sailed along the shores of 
New-England in 1644, and published a chart of the coast, 
with some account of the country, discovered the river Pis- 
cataqua. He found the river to be large, the harbor eapa- 
cious and safe, and gave a favorable representation of the 
place as a site for a new plantation. 

Gorges and Mason, two members of the council of Ply- 
mouth, in England, having obtained from the council a grant 
of that tract “of country, attempted the establishment of a 
colony and fishery at the river Piseataqua. In the spring of 
the year 1625, they sent over a few persons for this purpose, 
who sat duwn on the south side of the river near its mouth, 
and there fixed a temporary residence. This was the begin- 
ning of that excellent and flourishing town of Portsmouth. 
"I'he same year, two of the company erected a fish-house at 
the place of the present town of Dover. These settlements, 
for several years were small, and scareely permanent. In 
1629. some of the settlers about the Massachusetts. Bay, 
wishing to unite with the settlement of Piscataqua, they as- 
sembled the chiefs of several Indian tribes at Squamscot falls, 
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now Exeter, and, for a valuable consideration, made a pur- 
chase of an extensive tract of land. In the instrument of 
conveyance, the natives express a * desire to have the En- 
glish come and settle among them, as among their country- 
men in Massachusetts.” Alter this purchase, the plantation 
had a moderate increase, but no new settiements were made 
till the year 1638, which was the beginning of the towns of 
Exeter and Hampton. 

‘The people at Dover early erected a convenient meeting- 
house, which was afterwards improved as a fortification. A 
church was soon organized, of a character similar to the 
churches in the neighboring colonies; and Mr. William 
Leaverich, a worthy and able puritan aud divine, came from 
England in 1633, and became their minister. ‘The settle- 
ment at Portsmouth, in their infant state, erected a house 
for divine worship, and enjoyed, successively, the labors of 
several faithful ministers. ‘The ministry of one of these, Mr. 
James Parker, was attended with much success. But the 
town had no settled minister till a number of years after its 
settlement. 

The people who made the settlement of Exeter, in 1638, 
were mostly from Boston. Having been regularly dismiss- 
ed from the church in that town, they immediately united in 
a church relation, on the principles of their mother church, 
As they judged their settlement to be without the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts, they formed themselves inio a body 
politic, chose rulers and assistants, who were sworn to the 
proper exeeution of their respective offices, and a corres- 
pondent oath of obedience was taken by the people. In this 
political compact we lave an instahee of civil goverument in 
its simplest. perhaps in its purest form. ‘Tie magistrates, 
who were few, were vested with legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive authority. The settlements at Portsmouth and Do- 
ver, for several years, were governed, principally, by agents 
sent over by the proprietors in England. Having experien- 
ced many inconveniences from this mede of government, they, 
separately, formed a civil compact, after the example of 
their neighbors at Exeter, enacted and enforced their own 
laws. The combination at Dover was similar to the one at 
Exeter ; at Portsmouth they had a chief magistrate, annual- 
ly elected, stiled a governor. 

These settlements, for many years, lived peaceably with 
the natives, and from their great advantage for fishery, ex- 
perienced less of the evils of famine than the neighboring col- 
onies. Placed in distinet civil communities, they soon found 
themselves exposed to a variety of difficulties, and peculiar- 
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ly defenceless in the event of trouble from anenemy. Their 
corporations were necessarily weak, and exposed to the in- 
trusion of vagrants and outlaws, who would not submit to the 
steady government which was maintained in the colonies of 
Massashusetts and Plymouth. Had these political combina- 
tions been left to the management of their original framers 
and their posterity, they might have exhibited an example of 
the finest republics on historic record. Sut the constant in- 
flux of emigrants, and of demagogues invited by their weak- 
ness, rendered this expectation hopeless.—These considera- 
tions induced the settlements to desire a union with the colony 
of Massachusetts. The subject having been for some time 
in agitation, in the year 1644, the settlements on and near the 
Piscataqua, submitted to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
on condition of enjoying equal privileges with the people of 
that colony. and having a court of justice maintained among 
themselves. They were cordially accepted by that govern- 
ment, and thus, by a solemn compact, became a part of the 
colony of Massachusetts. From this time, the settlements 
advanced in a more rapid progress, and in greater security ; 
and their civil and ecclesiastical history becomes one with 
the colony of which they now constituted a respectable por- 
tion. This union continued till the year 1679, when, by the 
authority of the King of Great Britain, New-Hampshire was 
separated from the government of Massachusetts, and be- 
came a royal province....To be continued. 


——a 


LIFE AND DEATH OF EMILIA. 
EMILIA was born of reputable parents, and lived the 


most of her short life in one of the flourishing towns in Con- 
necticut. Her father has long been improved in public life 
and enjoys a plentiful estate. Emilia from her infancy, was 
a child formed to gain attention—lively and quick in her im- 
agination, she pleased her little acquaintances, and made 
them admire her. But especially she engaged the affection 
of her parents and older connections, whose breasts often 
heaved with a joyous sigh in anticipation of her future bril- 
liancy. In addition to her natural vivacity her figure was 
grac -eful, though rather slender—her skin transparent, ting- 
ed with the rose—her eyes and features expressive, and well 
animated, and her manners naturally easy and delicate. 
Havin passed the days of infaney and childhood, her mind 
brightened with her years. Her edueation, though mueh 
short of what so promising a subject merited, was sufficient 
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to lay open the qualities of her mind, and entitle her to some 
of the most flattering prospects in future condition and use- 
fulness. Emerging trum the continements suitable to early 
life, and approaching the scenes of youthiul amusement, her 
relish for those scenes soon became lively and predominant.— 
Until now, she did not either know or feel the command- 
ing influence of her amiable endowments. And happy for 
thousands in like possessions had they never known them, 
But imilia, sensible of these, vanity elevated her heart. ‘l'o 
dress, to visit, to be admired in the gay circle, the ball room, 
and the pew, seemed to absorb all her thoughts. At length, 
being full of sensibility, and accustomed to adulation, pride 
naturally increased, and nothing fully pleased her. Ambi- 
tion and ideas of elevated life, raised her quite above the un- 
cultivated and rude of every description ; and led her to seek 
for satisfaction among the delicacies ef refined society. ‘This 
taste carried her abroad frequently, to visit her kindred and 
friends in places of thick population and elegant manners. 
Her reception in those places was gratifying to her. The 
parties and circles into which she was invited viewed them- 
selves complimented with her company, and paid her that at- 
tention, which marked both their sense of her merit, and the 
obligation conferred by her agreeable conversation. But 
even here, her felicity was ineomplete. In the full tide of 
worldly joys, the soul of man does but seem to be refreshed : 
at the moment of highest enjoyment, it is most deceived, and 
soon alas! the mighty void and deep chagrin are felt. ‘This 
was the ease with Emilia. Not satisfied with her own wish- 
es, every amusement ended with a sigh. She conceived some 
imperfection in every pleasurable pursuit, which predueed 
the alloy and blighted’ her expectations. This, as in all sim- 
ilar cases, only excited new and more ingenious efforts to ex- 
tract the alloy: but by no means abated the fervor of pursuit 
after the ever illusive phantom which dazzled before her, 
called happiness. After five or six years of her youthful 
bloom had glided off; occupied in gathering all the innocent 
sweets of that vernal season; she found the accomplished 
Horatio, the friend and joy of her heart. He was respecta- 
ble, affluent and well established in business. In the course 
of a few months, sufficient time had elapsed to come to a full 
explanation of their mutual regards and wishes—the consum- 
mation of their alliance was contemplated. and fixed. But 
here I must begin the chilling presages of her exit. Her 
family inherited a constitutional tendency to that deleterious 
eomplaint, the consumption. Whether by taking cold, or 
otherwise, it is not certain, the symptoms of this disorder 
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made their appearance. Emilia, thought but little of her 
real situation ; and was by no means prepared for these 
gloomy fore boding's Alas! how covertly death approaches 
the young! Borne on the tide of youthful spirits and pur- 
suits, they are prone never to suspect or fear this enemy, 
tillembraced in his cold arms: then how sudden—how great 
—and eternaiis the change they feel! ! But Emilia had ma- 
ny premonitions of her departure. The first whispers of the 
last messenger were clear and distinct ; but she could not 
hear—tiiey were repeated, and louder; but still, she could 
not hear. How could it be possible for a youth of her turn 
of mind—accomplishments—and prospects to be diverted 
from her innocent gaiety, her company, and above all her 
loved Horatio, by so dismal a call as that of death ? Vo, she 
eould not hear; but bid him pass. for she was pre-engaged. 
Lier disorder in the course of twelve or fourteen months, 
miade very sensible advances, and clearly portended what 
was tocomne. Her friends became very anxious. But Emi- 
lia could give no serious attention to her health. To yield 
to mediciaual aid or direction, would be to confess herself 
siek. This was forbidding. Her indispositions would remit 
from (ime to time, and then she would resume again, her air 
of cheerfuiness and keep her objects of pursuit in view. The 
time at length drew near whieh was contemplated, to com- 
plete her earthly felicity in ratifying her connection with her 
dearest beloved friend.—But, O what a prospect this! Yet 
resolyed to persue it—A prospect to pall the feelings of any 
but Emilia, and such as are deaf and blind to the approaehes 
and warnings of eternity.—As if resolution would baffle om- 
nipotence—or elude the grave! How futile—how deceived !-- 
The propriety of forming the connection, under existing cir- 
cumstances beeame a question with her parents. and others 
most interested. ‘The result however issued in favoring the 
measure. Preparations accordingly were hastened as rapid- 
ly as convenient, for the celebration of the union.—It took 
place on a set day, with testimonials of joy, very gravely ex- 
pressed.—The well chosen and costly furniture of Emilia 
was conveyed to the mansion prepared for her future resi- 
dence. Her friends accompanied her thither: and the cen- 
nections of her joyful Horatio gave her a very hearty wel- 
come. 

Introduced now, to the zenith of her wishes, what can be 
wanting to complete her Paradise ? Butalas! the secret tabes, 
steals upon her vitals, and turns every pleasure into taste- 
less insipidity. Still, she dressed, she went abroad, and at 
times affected cheerfulness, and would seem to imply she 
was happy; but really enjoyed nothing.—At home the rich- 
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est luxuries had no relish—The silent night—or softest down 
could give her no rest. She received company—she took 
the reviving anodyne, and exerted every nerve to beguile her 
feelings and enjoy her friends, and make them happy—but 
all was feigned—violence to nature, kept on the thin mask of 
fashionable joy aud satisfaction. How pitiable was her case? 
Invited to her friendly circle, my eyes witnessed with real pain, 
the conilict of her soul.— While nobly generous and anxious 
to maintain her dignity, and delight her guests, the purple 
blush glowed in ber pale cheek—her hollow accents betray- 
ed her fatal malady—and the involuntary sigh bespoke the 
poignant anguish felt within. Hlow vain to contend with 
death, or urge pre-engagements when he calls in earnest! ! 
Compelled to relinquish company and all its parade, she re- 
tired to her apartment—sought and obtained the best medi- 
cal assistance—dismissed domestic cares—saw nobody except 
a few select friends, and took the air but seldom. Soon she 
perceived that her physician, although he treated her ten- 
derly, gave her only cordials, and entertained no idea of af- 
fording her any permanentrelief. Her friends also conveyed 
their despondency in their attention and countenanees—and 
Horatio’s heart was smitten. It seemed now to be impress- 
ed upon her mind for the first time, that she must die /—But 
O what a thought was this? It thrilled through and thro’ 
her withering limbs!! Had the resurrection trumpet sound- 
ed, it could hardly have alarmed her more. « What; she 
seemed to say; must this body soon be mouldering in the dust ! 
‘l'hese limbs which have been so much my idol! Fes, O yes, 
the unalterable deeree is past!! But where will my soul ap- 
pear? Am T ready for the judgment? to appear vnclothed 
before God? No, no! I have whirled away my life, in the 
giddy mazes of worldly ambition. pleasures and follies, and 
never spent a moment in employatents consonant to this 
hour, ora belief of eternity! To die as Iam, how alarming! 
I already feel the condemning sentence—! am lost forever ! ! 
What ean I do, what ean I say !°—Revivine from the first 
shock of realizing her approaching dissolution, she betook 
herself to that long neglected book, the Bible: and read in 
it by turns very attentively. But such a darkness covered 
it; having never looked into it with serious concern ; that it 
scemed to do her but little good, and she would soon lay it 
by again—She attempted to pray; but, neither did this af- 
ford her much relief; she knew net God, norfelt any thing 
of him, but a sense of his power an? anger.—A dejection in 
her aspect and manners heeame visible—she hinted to some 
of her most confidential friends, her apprehensions. They en- 
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i deavored to soothe her distress, but without effect. Her bodi- 
ly complaints seemed almost forgotten, under the pressure and 
Mh affeeting views of eternal realities. Eventhe scriptures them- 
selves, together with her heartless eries to God, did but aug- 
ment her horrors, in disclosing to her, the depths of sin in her 
own heart—and her lost condition. In the course of a few days, 
the fashionable shame of appearing religious almost vanish- 
ed. It was suggested to her, whether it would not be agree- 
able to her to see her minister? He was accordingly ealled-- 
He came. But what could he do? She could net converse 
upon religion, for she had not studied it—and much less felt 
it. People of fashion must not know or seem to know any 
thing about religion!! True indeed, Emilia had been brought 
up in a family, who venerated religion, and always respect- 
ed the sabbath, according to custom and attended the preach- 
ing of the word; But she had never seriously thought of 
f these things as having any personal concern in them: here 
| lay the difficulty. ‘The clergyman, seeing her embarrass- 
bi ment conversed tenderly with her, but plainly—endeavored 
to lay open the extreme sinfulness of the human heart, and let 
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her sce, by plain inference that doubtless she had such an one 
by nature ; and without repentance and renewing grace, sal- 
vation was impossible. She assented to his remarks with little 
or no reply.—lt was mentioned by some one, that it would 
be agreeable to join with him in prayer—He gladly com- 
plied—The seene was truly affecting and I may add solemn 
almost as the entrance into eternity—He then withdrew with 
deep concern, but very slight impressions of the real state of 
Enmilia’s mind.—But here, reader, pause for a moment—if 
| you ever knew the grace of Ged in truth—permit me to de- 
sire you; while your soul sits trembling for the fate of the 
i distressed, the despairing Emilia; to fall down before that 
God, whose stupendous mercy, through the Saviour, wrests 
} the souls of sinners from eternal flames; and with holy 
gratitude praise him, for his complete deliverance of this dis- 
| tressed soul! ! Emilia is born again! ! She who was dead 
now lives: who was lost, is now found! / But you wish to 
| know the manner in which this grace appeared. After the 
” solemn season to which we have just referred, Emilia contin- 
ued a number of days extremely anxious—struggling with 
fears of death, but more especially the dread of those end- 
less torments whieh awaited her afterward in consequence of 
sin. Her sense of the entire justice of God in her condemna- 
tion, increased in preportion as her sins revived in her view, 
and silenced all her hard thoughts of God, although his anger 
appeared inevitable and intolerable. Notwithstanding she 
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had never deviated in her conduct from the most rigid pre- 
cepts of propriety in a worldly consideration, yet, at this 
time, she looked upon herself the most depraved, and sinful 
of all human beings; and could expect nothing but unutter- 
able woe.— While revolving these things in her mind, and at 
times wrought up to high agitation, a delightful calmness 
took place—she felt relieved—her heart lost its hardness— 
its darkness in a measure vanished—She could say with 
feeling, God be merciful to me a sinner! It felt right to be 
in God’s hands, and at has disposal—now he appeared infi- 
nitely excellent and amiable every way considered—every 
thing put on another appearance. She knew not what te 
make of it: but was quite happy. his frame continued till 
next day. ‘he Saviour, of whom she knew little or noth- 
ing before except the name, now appeared in Divine beauty, 
and to be the wisdom of God and the power of God to such as 
repent and trust in him. A new and unspeakably pleasant 
feeling sprung up in her heart towards God, and Christ, the 
law of God, the way of salvation, and divine truth in gener- 
al. While she contemplated these things her soul was filled 
with comfort. Her heart was so full of joy, that she seemed 
to be compelled to entertain a gleam of hope for herself. But 
she dare not. Her sins looked worse than ever, and she did 
not know as she repented of them sincerely. She knew that 
pardon was promised through Christ, to penitents ; but she 
had lost the sense of God’s wrath, and her sins so far exceed- 
ed her repentance, that she doubted, whether she repented 
at all. But still, her heart grew warm, at every view of the 
Divine character—likewise the Saviour in all his oflices, and 
the unfathomable grace manifested io sinners in his atone- 
ment. She felt as if she could rejoice in these things, wheth- 
er pardoning merey ever reached herself or not. While 
meditating upon these subjeets, and drinking in the pleasure, 
she loathed herself on account of sin, and lier,heart prayed 
without ceasing. She told me on the third day after this 
pleasing alteration, «That she had enjoyed more real, 
solid satisfaction and pleasure, in the two preceding days 
than she had in all her life till that time.” Directly upon 
this, her mind appeared to expand surprisingly, and com- 
prise a general idea of the whole gospel scheme: and from 
her easy and ready reception of the word of life, it was man- 
ifestly an ingrafted word which was able to save the soul. 
She rested on the alone merits of the Saviour with the most 
entire confidence, as on the Rock of eternal safety, and her 
heart was satisfied as with “ marrow and fatness.” About 
this time, prompted by impulses from her own breast, (for 
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she told her friend afterwards she did not know that such a 
thing was customary) she wrote with her trembling hand 
the Lollowing short covenant and dedication of herself to 
God, and committed it to her confident to keep, as the only 
thing she was able todo for God, asa testimonial of her re- 
pentance and desire to glorify him on this side the grave— 
** O my Creator and blessed Kedeemer—Thou art ali 1 love: 
all 1 adore: and whom I cannot cease to admire.—To thee I 
give up my heart and soul and all I have, (that is worthy of 
thee to accept) in a Covenant, never to be broken, nor Jor- 
gotlen, living or dying—And here I willingly, and with the 
most ardent loce and sincerity, sign, this instrument.” 

While she was thus engaged in the concerns of her soul 
and eternity, and seemed seareely to think of her bodily 
complaints, they made rapid advances in undermining her 
house of clay—it trembled to fall. She was soon contined to 
her room, and almost directly to her bed. It was suggested 
to her, whether she did not wish to profess Christ, and join 
herself to his visible kingdom before she left the world. 
«© O yes, replied she, by all means if it can be done.” It was 
mentioned to her, there was no difficulty in the way provid- 
ed she wished it, and the church being notified had no objee- 
tion. Accordingly a day was fixed upon, as soon as the pre- 
requisites could be accomplished, for her admission. ‘The 
time being come a few of the church attended—and after 
prayer, in which she appeared to have the greatest interest 
and sincerity, while raised a little from her pillow she as- 
sented to a confession of faith and received the ordinance of 
Baptism—and gave up herself to her God and Saviour with 
anspeakable satisfaction.—Vhe very next day the trying con- 
flict drew on. She felt her nature sinking—her bodily pains 
were keen and tormenting—she wished to join with ber pi- 
ous friends in prayer—and to plead for patience under her ag- 
onies.—Her heart rose in this exercise above her distresses, 
and she felt a sweet acquiescence in the divine will—resign- 
ed her body and soul and all whieh she had into the hands 
ef God, and ina few moments was released from a world of 
sorrows to join in the song of the redeemed forever.—+ Un- 
to him that loved us. and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood—to him be glory and dominion forever and ever, Amen. 

——. C. E. Mag. 
THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESBYTERY OF CAYUGA. 

THE Committee appointed by the Presbytery to prepare 
and publish an address on the subject of Intemperance, Sab- 
bath breaking, and Profane Swearing, would address you on 
the foregoing subject. 
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That the above named vices exist, to an alarming degree, 
among tis enlightened and chrisuan people, is undeniable. 
‘The growing evil, parucuiarly, of intemperate drinking, bas 
roused the attention aud awawened the feclings ot the triends 
of Zion. ‘The circumstance tiat the atleniion of the well 
disposed citizens of the United States generally, is turned to 
this subject, induces a lively hope Uiat some effectual nieaas 
may be agepted to suppress the evil. 

In many respects this vice is ruinous. It is ruinous to 
your properly. From the report vi ihe Secretary of the ‘lrea- 
sury, it appears that the quantity of ardent spirits consumed 
by the inhabitants of the United Stiies in one year, is not less 
than twenty-five millions of gallons. From the considera- 
tion that much of this is reduced by retailers aud suid to the 
consumers at an advanced price, it neust cost them nearly as 
many dollars; a sum exceeding the whele expenses of our 
national government in time of peace, togetlier with the ex- 
pense of all the state governments, the support of schools and 
of the clergy, and of the interest of the national debt. Thus 
there is a prodigeous waste of property, incurred by the 
mere expense of the ardent spirits needlessly consumed in 
the United States. 

But this is not all. Intemperance produces idle and dis- 
sipated habits. The intemperate man is rarely an industri- 
ous man ; instead of laboring on his farm, or in his shop, or 
pursuing some lawful calling. he is at the tavern, or tippling 
house, wasting his time and his substance. ‘Thus intemper- 
ance is rvinous to your property. 

It is ruinous to your civil liberties. The demagogues of 
party become able politicians in the bar-room; they invite 
you to partake of the social glass, in order (and thus endea- 
vor) to influence your feelings and render you subservient to 
their own ambitious views. Your elective franchise is vio- 
lated ; the electors are frequently heated with liquor and 
unfit to discharge the duties of freemen, while, in some in- 
stances, even the inspectors are nodding over the ballot box. 

Intemperance is ruinous to the administration of justice. 
The angry passions are infuriated by spiritous liquors ; wit- 
nesses are corrupted by this species of bribery ; officers are 
ineapacitated to do their duty: and what is siill more deplo- 
rable, some of your judges and justices go from the seat of 
justice to the tavern, the lobby, or the bar, and under the in- 
fluence of the intoxicating draught, sleep upon the bench. 

Thus assaults, riots, bribery and perjury are increased ; 
law-suits are multiplied, and justice perverted. 
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Intemperance is ruinous to morals and religion. It un- 
hinges the moral principles ; it opens the flood-gates of vice 
anc debauchery, and degrades the man to the level of a beast. 
it exchanges the happiness of the domestic circle for scenes 
of sorrow and woe; it is a vortex which swallows up every 
social affection; it is an Etna, which disgorges only filth, 
corruption and fire. Intemperance increases the natural dis- 
regard to God and the divine authority; it begets infidelity 
and contempt of Christ; it tramples under foot the Gospel 
and allits privileges, and does despite unto the Spirit of Grace. 

It is ruinous to character. Men of the brightest talents 
and of the fairest characters, and who might be eminently 
useful to their fellow men, are, by becoming intemperate, 
not only rendered useless to community, but disgraced, neg- 
Jected, and despised. , 

It is ruinous to health. It gradually heats and over-acis 
the arterial system, relaxes the museles and debilitates the 
nerves ; it destroys the appetite for food, and induces painful 
and loathsome diseases. With a broken constitution, the 
wretched victim of intemperance drags about his emaciated 
limbs, a fit subject for the pestilence, which walketh in dark- 
ness, and the destruction which wasteth at noon-day, till the 
lingering but eertain hand of death drags him unpitied and 
unlamented down to the grave. 

Intemperance is, above all, ruinous to the soul. The in- 
temperate man rarely thinks of the world to come; his de- 
sires of future felicity are blunted, and his fears of death, 
are, in a great measure removed. He loves to associate with 
the filthy and depraved ; he chooses misery for his portion ; 
and he becomes a fit companion for devils and damned spir- 
its. He is prepared to take up his residence in hell, where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 

Thus, while the sin of intemperance is indulged, every 
temporal calamity awaits our country, our cities, our towns, 
our villages, our families, and ourselves, and eternal ruin 
awaits our souls. Intemperance is not peculiar to the region 
in which we dwell, but extends throughout our country.— 
This renders the evil still more dreadful, and the subject 
more interesting and alarming. 

The general profanation of the Sabbath, brethren, is an- 
other alarming evil, on which we would address you. It is 
a most melancholy, a most alarming truth, that many go to 
their farms and to their merchandize ; that many pursue 
their journies, and their seeular employments; that many 
spend their time in visiting, in amusements, or at the tav- 
erns, on God’s holy day. These practices naturally diminish 
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our reverence for God, and our sense of moral obligation.—. 
They lead men to undervalue the happiness of heaven, and 
to disregard the miseries of hell. These things have a ten- 
dency to undermine the foundation ef the church, and of the 
state, ‘to bring more wrath upen the people, and te kindle a 
fire in the gates whieh shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, 
and which shall not be quenched.” 

We further address you, brethren, on the subject of pro- 
fane swearing. The solemn oaths of custom-houses, and pub- 
lic offices, are often considered as mere formalities, intro- 
duced into the rontine of public concerns, and are become 
the means of enabling the uuprincipled to defraud the publie 
with greater ease and security. Perjury, by many, is thought 
no crime, provided it can be concealed. The sacred name of 
God and of Jesus Christ, is profaned by multitudes ; it is 
profaned not only by the untutored and untaught, but by the 
fashionable and polite, by the learned and honorable. But 
God will come near to you in judgment; he will be a swift 
witness against false swearers, and them that turn aside the 
stranger from his right, and that fear not God: « For by 
swearing, and lying and stealing, they break out, and blood 
toucheth blood ; therefore shall the land mourn, and every 
one that dwelleth therein shall languish.” 

6‘ Because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon 
the children of disobedienee. Be not ye, therefore, breth- 
ren, partakers with them.” Seeing these things are so of- 
fensive in the sight of a holy God, and so ruinous to all we 
hold dear, either in this life or in the life to come, permit us 
earnestly to expostulate with such as are living in these 
transgressions. Break off your sins by righteousness, and 
turn unto the living and true God. «Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will ye die!’ O! consider what mischief you are bring- 
ing on your country ; what wretcbedness you are entailing on 
your posterity, and what ruin you are bringing on your own 
souls! You who are beginning to indulge your appetites, 
consider before it be too late, that there is a dreadful woe 
denouneed against him « who drinketh for drunkenness, and 
not for thirst.” Woe unto you sabbath breakers! for the re- 
ward of your hands shall be given you. The language of 
God is, «*« You have despised my holy things, and profaned 
my sabbaths ; therefore will I pour out my indignation upon 
you. Iwill consume you with the fire of my wrath. Woe 
unto you profane swearers, who take the name of the Lord 
your God in vain.” 

Our brethren in the ministry will suffer the word of exhor- 
tation. We earnestly exhort them, both in their public and 
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private ministrations, to expose these vices in their most odi- 
ous and detestable forms, and to paint the consequent evils 
in the most lively colors. We exiort them to do this, that 
the vicious may be reclaimed, the thoughtless alarmed, and 
the rising generation be not like their fathers, who set not 
their he: art aright, and whose spirit was not stedfast with 
God. We exiort them to « stand between the porch and 
the altar, and to say, spare thy people, O Lord, and give not 
thine iicritage to reproach.” 

We hereby call upon all MAGisrRATEsS: You are the min- 
isters of God unto the people for good. We hereby exhort 
you to act for God, in enforcing the laws of the land, in 
suppressing vice, in promoting righteousness and sobriety of 
manners; that you who have judged olhers, nay be able to 
stand on that day when you likewise shall be judged. 

We eall upon proivssors of religion, and upon all the 
friends of morality, to unite their efforts in suppressing the 
prevalent vices in our land. We entreat them to enter spir- 
itediy. but prudently into the measures hereby recommended 
by Presbytery ; and into any other measures which may be 
deemed expedicnt, for the suppression of vice. Say not that 
the evil is too inveterate to admit of a cure; that vice has 
beeeme so prevalent, that with all your efforts you can do 
nothing towards suppressing it. This is not tue. Though 
our prospects are awfully alarming, yet all is net lost. It 
will soon be too late; but we trust this is not yet the ease. 
We trust, that by prudent and spirited exertions, a great 
change may be effected in the morals of community. In 
other parts of the land moral institutions are formed for the 
suppressioa of vice and the promotion of morality; and the 
friends of morality and religion in varioas ways. uniting 
their exertions to effect these desirable objects ; and they 
already begin to perceive the beneficial effects of these exer- 
tions. That in these exertions you will meet with opposition 
from the votaries of vice, we anticipate. It cannot be ex- 
pecied that the enemy will surrender his strong hold without 
making resistance ; but shall considerations of this nature 
weaken your hands and discourage your hearts? Shall they 
not rather stinin!ate you to greater exertions? Remember, 
it is the cause of your country; it is the cause of religion ! 
it is the eause of God in which you are engaged. The Lord 
is on your side. Fiin all your exertions you look to him for 
assistance and direction, vou may confidently hope that he 
will grant your desires and crown your labors with suecess. 

But remmember, that if in this evil day, a Cay when in- 
iquity abounds and the love of many waxes cold, * you alto- 
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gether hold your peace ; deliverance shall come from some 
other quarter, but you aad your father’s house shall be des- 
troyed.” 

We exhort parents to do their duty with respect to their 
children and households. In all things set a good example 
before those under your care, Do not, by your evil example 
bring swift destruction on your children and on the rising 
generation. Arise and show who is on the Lord’s side.— 
Consecrate yourselves to the Lord, that he may bestow a 
blessing on you this day. 

Let this effectionate, this parental address be extended to 
the rising generation. See, beloved youth, how, by intem- 
perance and other vicious practices, the dignity of your na- 
ture is degraded ; the noble faculties of your soul perverted ; 
the health of the body ruined ; the most beautiful counte- 
nance disterted or emaciated, and the wretched devotee to 
vice is sinking prematurely into the grave! He lives unde- 
sired ; he dies unlamented ! 

O, young man, we exhort you to flee these evils. Will 
you not give lieed to this warning before you shall have con- 
tracted habits of iniquity which shall bind you fast as with a 
chain of iron, or fetters of brass? ©! listen to this warning ; 
keep the sabbath day holy : reverence the name of God, and 
his sanctuary. Let wisdom’s ways be unto you ways of pleas- 
antness ; then discretion shall preserve thee, and understand- 
ing shall keep thee to preserve thee from the way of the 
wicked man. Bind these commandments upon thine heart, 
and they shall be a ehain of gold about thy neck. When 
thou goest they shall lead thee, and when thou sleepest they 
shall keep thee. 

September 18, 1845. 

HEZ. N. WOODRUFF, 
LEVI PARSONS, 
DAN BRADLEY, 

The synod of Geneva, at their meeting on the second 
Wednesday in October last, being informed of the doings of 
the Presbytery of Cayuga, appointed the Rev. Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ayre, and Darius O. Griswold, of the Presbytery of Ge- 
neva, and Jabez Chadwick and Elnathan Walker of the Pres- 
bytery of Onondaga, in addition to the committee of the Pres- 
hytery of Cayuga, to be a committee to extend the above 
objects throughout the bounds of the Synod. 

Hez. N. Wooprurr, Moderator. 

The above Resolutions and Constitution for the formation 
of Moral Societies, together with the foregoing Address, are 
hereby recommended and addressed, by the committec, te 
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all the Churches throughout the bounds of the Synod ; re- 
commending to all the towns, to form such societies, where- 
in, in the opinion of influential men it shall be expedient, 
and that the address be read in all the congregations agree- 
ably to the 7th resolution. 
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TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE UTICA CHRISTIAN MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 

The following manuscripts which I have had in my possession 
more than lwelve years, and which were probably written some time 
before, I send you for your Magazine—your advisers may think 
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them fit to be inserted. Yours, Z. Y. 
ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN CONVICTION AND REGENE- 
RATION. 


WHETHER there be any stage, in the progress of the 
sinner’s conviction, at which divine, saving, regenerating in- 
fluence is infallibly communicated? This is an enquiry of 
interesting consequence, and may well employ a few mo- 
ments discussion. ‘The passages of holy writ, which coin- 
cide with an affirmative answer to this question, it is appre- 
hended are the two following, among others, Rem. vii. 9. 
«s For I was ative once without the law: but when the com- 
mandment came, sin revived and I died.” Gal. ii. 19. ** For 
I through the law, am dead unto the law, that I might live 
unto God.” ‘These two passages of Scripture may be thus 
paraphrased. When I had no conviction of the purity, spir- 
ituality, and extent of the divine law, I felt sufficient for my 
own felicity, and imagined [ might be admitted to glory, 
upon the footing o&my own merit, or personal virtues. But 
when through the convictive operations of the Spirit. I saw 
with my reason and conscience, the perfection and unlimited 
extent of the law of God, I pereeived the amazing and essen- 
tial deficiency of my supposed excellence of character, and 
gave up all hope of ever being accepted with the Deity on 
this plan. Such was my sense of sin, that I died, I yielded, 
| and saw eternal death would be my Jot, unless divine unmer- 
ited pity appeared in my behalf.”,—The other text, aceording 
. to my sense of it, speaks to-this purpose. « The holy law 
: of God, perfeet and pure, has proved death unto me. It has 

been the instrument under the benign influences of grace, of 
slaying me, and taking from me all hope from myself; that I 
may have the principle of spiritual life implanted in my 
soul.—This luzw-deadth, effected by the law, antecedes regen- 
eration, is necessary in order that I might be alive unto God. 
» —We can never be alive unto God till we have been the 
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subjects of a law-death. This law-death, is not regene- 
ration, because regeneration is being alive unto God.—Te 
be made alive unto God, is to be regenerated, or to re- 
ceive « prineple of spiritual life. This law-death. then, 
must mean something that takes place in the soul, before 
regeneration, which is no more nor less, than the sinner’s 
yielding, or giving up all hope from every created depend- 
ance. When I use the word yielding, I do not mean the 
acquiescence or approbation of the heart; but despair of 
help from the creature, which I suppose to be that point or 
stage in the progress of the sinner’s conviction, at which di- 
vine, renovating influence is invariably communicated. This 
point, or state of the soul, the old Divines, who have written 
on experimental religion, have distinguished, by the names 
of submission, legal repentance, legal humiliation. Messrs. 
Flavel, Boston, Erskine, Bates, Wishart, and all the 
Scotch orthodox preachers, have believed that there is such 
a stage in a preparatory work. ‘The opinions of good men, 
famous for their experimental piety and learning, [ respect, 
but do not consider as any proof of my tenet. Whether Messrs. 
Edwards, Hopkins and Bellamy, consider the matter in this 
light, I will not affirm, but am inclined from their writings, 
to believe they do. Many of our best preachers, in this day, 
embrace the same sentiment. The convictions of different 
persons, are very various ; some of a longer ; some of a short- 
er duration. Some more distressing ; and others more gen- 
tle. Some full of misery, anguish, terror and horror, and 
blasphemous thoughts, direct risings of enmity against God, 
his law, his being, his attributes, especially justice, holiness 
and absolute sovereignty. Some have more shame, grief and 
regret, for abuses of a good, a kind, a merciful Benefactor 
and compassionate Savior. There is a diversity of operations, 
but the same spirit. And under none of those different spe- 
cies of conviction. does the heart grow better, or less oppes- 
ed to holiness. Nor, when it comes to the last stage, where 
saving merey is conferred, is its enmity abated, though it 
ceases, as it were, its struggles. I would not suppose, every 
sinner, who is called out of a state of nature, by sovereign 
grace, goes through just such a set of ideas, thoughts and im- 
pressions ; or, the same series of views and exercises, before 
he is reduced to a state of despair of help from creatures.— 
But far otherwise. One may have such strong, lively, over- 
whelming convictions, that a few days, or even minutes, may 
bring him to this prepared state. Another’s impressions may 
be so gradual, gentle, and mild, that many months, or even 
years may pass, before he is made to yield. Neither do I 
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suppose, that God has ever promised, in any part of his word 
to meet the sinner, at this prepared situation, with his sane- 
tifying ageney. It is one thing for God to promise, and an- 
other to act, in the course of his providence. I conceive it 
incompatible with the dignity and grandeur of the divine at- 
tributes and law, to make any promise to any thing short of 
holiness. My reasons from scripture haye been assigned, in 
the two texts above cited and explained. I have further to 
add, that we must suppose one state of the mind, fitter for 
the reception of spiritual life than another. This is easy, 
and rational, and natural, for us to conecive of. Conviction 
is to prepare the mind for the reception of a regenerate 
principle, and hence, hath been very properly called by di- 
vines, ** a preparatory work.” If we look through the whole 
course of nature, we shall see a previous preparatory pro- 
cess, necessary for any state or condition. ‘The fallow- 
ground must be broken up, before the seed be strewed upon 
it.—The children of Israel were fitted, by a long course of 
wilderness travels and hardships, for the possession of the 
promised land. 'The good man is prepared, by the trials and 
troubles of the present world, for celestial happiness. In 
like manner, the careless, hardened, ignorant sinner, is pre- 
pared by religious impressions, or conviction of sin, for the 
admission of saving light or a change of heart. It appears 
to us, that it would be unfit and unsuitable to bring such an 
one, immediately, without any previous preparation, into a 
state of grace. We can see that the ignorance and stupidity 
of a careless state, are unfit for such a condition as regene- 
ration puts the mind into. By a miracle, or extraordinary 
influence, a vile sinner running in a mad career into every 
wickedness, may be immediately called into a state of grace, 
as St. Paul was by a vision and a voice from heaven—or, as 
the eminently pious Col. Gardner was. This last is not 
mentioned as an instance of a miraculons conversion, but on- 
ly a very rare and unusual one. Now, such a condition, as 
that I mentioned, (viz.) a despair of help from every created 
quarter, seems a very fil, prepared and congruous situation 
for the sinner to be in, in order for receiving the principle 
of spiritual life. IT would illustrate my idea, of this situation 
of the sinner, in which he may be said, in a proper sense, to 
be fitted for renocating grace, by a plain similitude. A furi- 
ous wild bull is caught ina net; he exerts every power to 
escape and regain his native liberty. He throws himself on 
one side of his prison, violently, and then on the other. He 
roars and foams, and would spread destruction on all around 

He struggles, he tries every way, and every art, to liberate 
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himself. He struggles aguin and again.—He sees he eannot 
escape.—He reluctantly yields. He ceases his struggles. 
He submits. ‘his is but a faint picture of a sinner under 
conviction. I hope the important subject is not debased by 
the parable. Now, when the awakened, convinced sinner, 
having tried every method of escape, and is shut up to the 
faith, he yields,—he submits; he despairs of relief from any 
thing he has done, or can do, and finds he must bow to a sov- 
reign God; he is then brought to a state, suited and fitted 
for the communication of a principle of love to God. ~ And 
whenever God, by conavictive influences, brings a sinner to 
this state, ** to his feet,”’ he never forsakes him, but ever, with- 
out failure, meets him, and communicates a holy and benev- 
olent temper.—My reasons for this opinion 1 have briefly 
given, they might be much enlarged upon. But the present 
time will not permit. I have attempted only a short discus- 
sion. I could easily subjoin other scriptures, which I think, 

favor my idea.—The congruity and propriety of sucha state 
of the mind, for divine energetic graece.—The preparation, 
observable through nature,' for any state or condition,—Di- 
vine Providence and grace acting, in a sense, harmoniously, 
plead in favor of what has been urged as my sentiment. I 
am however not strenuous to hold it. I cannot see how it is 
either derogatory to the divine character or grace, or incon- 
sistent with any of the principles of religion, embraced by 
the most rigid Calvinist. I should rejoice to see light offer- 
ed, and would stand open to its kindly and sweetly influencing 
rays. My opinion, seems to me, to fall in with the experi- 
ences of the people of God ; and the longer I attempt to un- 
fold the sublime truths of inspiration, the deeper conviction 
Ihave, of the danger of discarding « a preparatory law-work,” 
which Sandeman, through a fondness for ingenious drollery, 
‘ealls a “long winded story of heart work,” and of which 
some divines, of late, for whom I havea most exalted regard, 

seem to make too little. 

SPECULATIONS ON MORAL AGENCY. 

Question, 1. * Is speculative knowledge necessary to con- 
stitute a moral agent ?” 

Answer. By no means. Moral ageney does not eonsist in 
speculative knowledge ; but in the motions of the heart, in in- 
clination or volition. There may be such motions in a mind, 
a moral agent, which is incapable of speculations, at present, 
and where no external object is in view. All such motions 
of heart are moral agency. [See Edwards on freedom of 
will, Part iv. Sec. 14. Weston moralagency, Part i. Sec. 4.] 
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w Q. 2. “If knowledge be necessary, how can infants be 
wf moral agents ?” 
ae Ans. If speculative knowledge were necessary to moral 
a agency, children, or infants, could not be moral agents. 
| But if the above answer be according to the truth, they may 
be moral agents as svon as they are capable of any motions 
of heart, whieh are in their nature selfish exercises, or of the 
nature of disinterested benevolence: which is as soon as they 
have a heart. The Seripture confirms this sentiment, when 
it is said that Jolin, the son of Zacherias and Elizabeth, should 
« be filled with the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb.” 
Luke i. 15. And that « The wicked are estranged from the 
womb; they go astray as soon as they be- born, speaking lies.” 
Psal. Ivii i. 37. Selfishness, every selfish motion of the 
heart is, in its nature, the essence of all falsehood; and 
the foundation of every lie that ever was told. Had 
there never been any selfish motion of heart, there never 
could have beenany such thingasalie. Every degree of sel- 
fishuess inthe heart, every selfish motion, is alie; it is false- 
hood itself, and a:practical denial ofall truth, and opposition 
to it. Hence we may learn the meaning, and see the truth 
and propriety of the words of David ; « Behold, I was shapen 
: in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” 

Q. 3 «* May not an evil exercise take place in the mind 

without any consciousness that it is evil?” 

Ans. What has been said above furnishes an answer in 
the affirmative. And were not this true, how could there be 
any sins of ignorance, which the Bible supposes and as- 

serts? The disciples of Christ had evil exercises of heart, 
and expressed them while they « knew not what manner of 
spirit they were of.” The omniscient Saviour asserts this, 
and rebuled them for these evil exercises ; of the evil of 
which they were so far frem being conscious, that they 
thought they were very good. 

Quest. 4. ** May evil exercises take place while one sleeps. 
or is dreaming ?” 

Ans. Doubtless. This follows from what has been al- 
ready observed. 

Quest. 5. “Is any consideration necessary to determine 

an exercise of heart evil, or good, but its nature ?”’ 

eins. No. Beeause holiness and sin consist wholly in the 
exercises of the heart, which are in their own nature sinful 
or holy, according as they consist in self-love, or disinterest- 
ed benevolence, independent of any ether consideration. 
[See Edwards and West, as cited above. ] 
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Quest. 6. «* What is the nature of an exercisé?” This 
question is not understood. If it mean to ask, what is an 
exercise? Ans. It is an act of the will or heart. We get 
an idea of this by consulting our own feelings. If it mean, 
What is that in the nature of the exercises of the heart, which 
distinguishes them, and determines them to be good, or evil? 
Ans. Selfishness, or disinterested benevolence. 

Quest. 7. ‘* How does it appear that exercises are creat- 
ed? Are they any thing but qualities of the mind ?” 

Ans. It can be demonstrated that no exercise of heart or 
volition can exist without the exertion of an external cause. 
[See Edwards on freedom of will, and West on moral agen- 
cy.]| Therefore every exercise or volition of the heart, be- 
ing positive existenee, is an effect of an omnipotent cause, 
who says “let it be.” If causing an effect to exist, be crea- 
ting that effect, then every exereise of the human heart is 
created. But it is needless, and perhaps improper to use 
the word create, as it is not commonly used, I believe in this 
sense. For though preservation be really nothing but a con- 
tinued creation ; yet we make a distinction, in words at least. 

If it be granted that exercises of heart are qualities ofthe 
mind, this does not alter the ease with respect to their being 
the effect of an external cause. They must still be so and 
therefore in this sense created. But all that we know of the 
mind consists in what are called qualities, viz. perception, 
thought, and volition. How do we know that it does not 
wholly consist in these, made and upheld by the great First 
Cause ofall? 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THEOLOGY A PLEASING CONSIDERATION, 


IMPROVEMENT is by no means at an end: and those 
men err exceedingly, who lament that they live in this late 
period of the world, wherein improvement and science have 
beer anticipated, and there is no room left for further dis- 
coveries. ‘There is abundant room for discovery and im- 
provement in every science, especially in theology. If all 
truth be already discovered, whence arises that endless va- 
riety of sentiments, and the extreme diffieulty of settling 
controversies on theological subjects? These facts certainly 
prove, that all do not embrace the truth; and if some few 
are possessed of it in the general, yet of these few perhaps 
no two can be produced, who do not differ in their appre- 
hensions and representations of some important doctrines. 
If therefore improvement in theology be at an end, it is 
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brought to an end, not by a number of divines ; for a num- 
ber cannot be found, who agree among themselves ; but it is 
brought to an end by some highly favored individual, who 
knows more than all the world beside. But who or where 
is this man? Will any one undertake to point him out, or 
pretend to be the man himself? Or can it be pretended con- 
cerning any man, that he knows the truth fully and perfeet- 
ly? That he intermixes with it no error? ‘That he is mas- 
ter of all, or of the best arguments in support of it; or of 
all the best answers to gainsayers? If not, it cannot be pre- 
tended that improvement is carried to its utmost pitch, even 
by any individual. As God is infinite, he is not, and cannot 
be perfectly known by men, or even by angels. They and 
the saints in glory are constantly studying and improving in 
knowledge. ‘Theological subjeets are the things which they 
disire to look inlo. They will carry on their improvements 
to eternity ; yet will never have exhausted the truth. Much 
more is there room for the utmost improvements, which we 
ean make in this life. For our encouragement, we may re- 
flect, that every discovery of truth paves the way for still 
further discoveries. 

Though the canon of scripture is complete, and we are to 
expect no further revelations ; yet many new truths will 
break forth from the word of God, which although now con- 
tained in it, for want of attention, and eomparing spiritual 
things with spiritual, are not yet seen. Further discoveries 
even in moral and divine subjects, are also to be expected 
from the candid disquisitions of unbiassed reason. If min- 
isters of the gospel would be faithful and diligent in their 
studies and researches after truth, there is not the least rea- 
son to doubt, but that great improvements would be the con- 
sequence: and instead of having occasion to lament, that we 
live at too late a period of the “world, we might find matter 
of conviction, that we live at too early a period, to be under 
the best advantages to discover the truth. For the more 
truth there is already discovered, the greater is the advan- 
tage for still further discoveries. 

Edwards, at Dirvight’s Ordination, 1783. 
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SELF-EXAMINATION. 

1. IF I fear God merely because he is infinitely great, 
and able to destrey me forever, my fear is servile, and I am 
asinner. But if I fear him because I really love his perfee- 
tions and hovor, is not my fear filial, and am [ not a Chris- 
tian ? 
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2. If L love Christ merely for the sake of his benefits, or 
iny own happiness, I am a sinner. But, if I love him be- 
eause he is God, and because he came into the world to glo- 
rify God, in the salvation of man, am I not his disciple ? 

3. If I attend religious duties merely to escape punish- 
nent, and to silence the complaints of a guilty conscience, 
am I not a hypocrite? But if I love communion with God, 
and desire to devote myself to his will, am I not one of his 
children ? 

4. If I maintain a splendid table, and feed and clothe ma- 
ny poor persons, merely to be esteemed a kind, generous 
man, I am no more than a covetous sinner. But if I give a 
cent, or a cup of cold water, in the name of Christ, because 
I love his cause supremely, am I not his friend ? 

5. If I mourn and sorrow merely because I am exposed to 
God’s wrath and curse, I ama sinner. But if I really mourn 
and weep because I have dishonored Christ, and grieved one 
of the least of his lambs, by not walking uprightly, am I not 
a Christian? | 

6. If I desire to live for the sake of the riches, honors and 
pleasures of this world merely, I am a simer. But if willing 
to meet prosperity or adversity, life or death, for the sake 
of honoring God, am I not one of the chosen number? 

7. If my last thoughts before sleeping, and my first 
thoughts after waking, are employed about temporal things 
merely, have I not reason to fear the testimony of the morn- 
ing and evening? But if I am in the habit of sweetly con- 
templating divine things, when I close my eyes at night, and 
open them in the morning, may I not hope that I am the child 
of God ? 

8. If L read the Bible, and observe the Sabbath, from cus- 
tom only, [ama sinner. But if I consult the word of God, 
and observe the regulations of the Sabbath, because I find 
my chief delight in divine things, may I not hope that my 
heart is renewed ? . 

9. If I can behold the rich displays of God’s goodness, 
morning and evening, destitute of the emotions of gratitude, 
Iam a wicked creature. But if these glorious manifestations 
of divine excelleney make me thankful and humble, and 
yaise my soul to Ged, am [I not a christian ? 

10. If I am influenced by selfish motives in what I de, I 
ama sinner. But if I am influenced by the honor of God, 
and the good of souls, in my actions, am I not the follower of 
Christ? Yes: and the Lord give me grace to acknowledge | 
him in all my ways, and ke will direct my paths. 

3G M. M. Mag 
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Extract from the fifteenth Annual Account of the Missiouary labors 
directed by the Trustees of the Missionary Society of Connecticut ; 
performed chiefly in the year 1813. 


In Westford, county of Otsego, N. Y. the Rev. George Colton 
has a pastoral charge. At two distinet periods—one, the latter part 
of 1812—the other, the season preceding—he labored four months 
as a missionary, principally in the county of Wayne, Penn. He 
distributed many 'Tracts ; and the joy and gratitude with which the 
people received them were almost incredible. ‘The great impor- 
tance of sending religious books into those new settlements, was, ac- 
cording to his observation, beyond all reasonable dispute. Much 
excellent fruit of them has already appeared, and will more fully ap- 
pear in the eternal world. In a population of probably more than 
four thousand souls, he found only one congregational church; one 
of the close communion baptists ; one of the open communion; and 
two or three methodist classes. ‘These last were declining rapidly, 
as it appeared, through the heterodoxy, ignorance, and immorality 
of their preachers. ‘The books worthy of notice among the people 
were few, excepting those bestowed by Missionary, and other char- 
itable Societies. ‘The Bibles sent by the Connecticut Bible Society 
were very gratefully accepted. It seemed as if no district could be 
found more in need of assistance at the hand of pious charity, than 
the county of Wayne. In many settlements, the people had no 
schools. In others, they were kept only a few months in a year. 
Of several places, peace, morality, and a fondness for religious meet- 
ings, when possible, were the pleasant features. Of others, the re- 
verse was the horrid aspect. 

The Rev. Ebenezer Kingsbury has a pastoral charge in Harford, 
county of Susquehannabh, Penn. By a recurrence to the missionary 
accounts, for a few of the last years, it may be seen, that he has 
been long experienced in this arduous and weighty employment. 
Between the first of April, 1802, and the close of that year, he la- 
bored almost five months as a missionary. He performed much 
service in the vicinity of his stated charge, within the boundaries of 
the ancient Luzerne, passing occasionally, however, into the adjoin- 
ing counties of New-York. His travels amounted to about one thou- 
sand miles. His preaching, family and school visits, and other min- 
istrations were proportional. The self-denials inseparable from the 
service were relieved by a variety of cheering scenes. Some sin- 
ners were awakened. Believers were strengthened and comforted. 
In a number of places very deep impressions of seriousness were 
manifest. In one, there was a powerful and animating revival.— 
The state of many settlements in that region is distressing, by rea- 
son of sectarian heresies, propagated with an industry worthy of a 
good cause. It seemed less distressing /hen however, than in years 
past.—In a tract of country larger than the whole of Connecticut, 
there were Oniy seven churches and five stated pastors.—Many set- 
tlements have no preaching, but sach as missionaries supply.—In 
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the county of Lycoming, adjoining Luzerne, there were two church- 
es and one pastor. In the adjacent county of ‘Tioga, there was nei- 
ther church nor minister. He found more missionaries, therefore, 
very greatly needed, and, by many, very earnestly desired. He was 
gratefully and hospitably received; and many thanks were present- 
ed for the attention of the Society, and for the pious beneficence of 
the charitable in Connecticut. 

The Rev. Worthington Wright commenced missionary service in 
the northern counties of Pennsylvania, the latter end of May, 1812. 
His labors, through the summer of that year, were noticed by the 
Trustees, in their last annual account. From the commencement 
of the following autumn, he labored in the same counties, a large 
portion of the time, until June, 1813, when he was installed in a pas- 
toral charge, at Bethany, county of Wayne. His journals of service, 
for nearly three months, since that event—so important to an exten- 
sive tract around him, have been received. In many places, great 
stupidity prevailed, though Sabbath day meetings were well attend- 
ed. He devoted himself much to family visits for pious conversa- 
tion and teaching. Several instances of, special impression and of 
hopeful conversion occurred within his observation. In one con- 
siderable settlement, he found, quite recently, a general seriousness 
of enquiry, and a lively attention to the concerns of the soul. 

Late in June, the Rev. Daniel Waldo re-commenced the mission- 
ary service in the county of Sullivan. N. York. ‘Thence he procee- 
ded in various directions through the county of Wayne, and the 
neighboring ceunties of Pennsylvania, visiting, as occasions invited, 
the parts of N. York located in their vicinity. He persevered in his 
labors till near the middle of October. Feeling the immense im- 
portance of having parental talents and influence rightly directed, he 
spent much time in visiting from house to house ; exhorting heads of 
households to the duty of strictly maintaining family worship and 
instruction ; and admonishing thein sacredly to observe the Sabbath, 
as they regarded the well being of themselves aad their children 
both here and hereafter, and would hope, at last, to be acknowledg- 
ed as having been faithful to “ train them up in the way they should 
eo.” Great was the number of settlements, in which the people had 
no religious meetings upon the Lord’s day, excepting the rare ocea- 
sions, when they were favored with missionary assistance. To par- 
ents and children, and especially to children, the consequences 
were melancholy beyond description. On heads of families, thus 
situated, and thus negligent, he urged the duty and the usefulness of 
leading their households, every Sabbath to public worship.—Feeling, 
also, the inexpressible value of correct early impressions, he was 
assiduous in his attention to schools. He endeavored to fix in the 
tender mind a permanent regard to the worth of excelling in good- 
ness, as the way of supporting unspotted and reputable characters in 
worldly society ; and, above all, the necessity of “ loving God and 
keeping his commandments,” as the only way to a peaceful death and 
ahappy eternity. He hoped that these efforts were not, in all instan- 
ces, unprofitable-—He distributed some hundreds of Tracts, connect- 
ing the gift with remarks designed to excite an earnest attention to re- 
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ligion.—Numbers complained of abounding iniquity, sighing and 
groaning for the wickedness of the land; while few exerted them- 
selves in favor of a reformation.—Intemperance, profane swearing, 
and notorious violations of God’s law instituting the Sabbath, were 
prominentsins. Insome villages a large majority devoted to hunt- 
ing, rioting, and drunkenness, that seventh part of time which God, 
in mercy to man, has consecrated and set apart for worldly rest, for 
spiritual improvement, and preparation for heaven. Nevertheless, 
as might be expected, he was conversant with great diversities of 
character. By numbers, a fervent gratitude to the Society was ex- 
pressed for their kind attention in sending the occasional ministra- 
tions of the gospel ; and many earnest wishes were manifested, that 
they might continue to be remembered with these privileges. He 
observed that the gratuitous distribution of the Bible was very ac- 
ceptable and very useful. 

From the latter part of September, 1812, to the middle of Sept. 
1813, the Rev. David Harrower labored eight months as a missiona- 
ry, chiefly in the counties of Otsego, Chenango, and Delaware, N. 
Y. In this service, he travelled nearly eleven hundred miles ; deliv- 
ered one hundred and fifty-six sermons: visited more than one hun- 
dred families ; and performed the other numerous duties of an evan- 
gelist. It appears, that the divine smiles attended his labors. Sol- 
emn impressions were, in many instances manifest. He was called 
to spend much time in conversation with persons inquiring seriously 
on the greatest and weightiest of all subjects. He had, also, occa- 
sion to deal particularly with those, who, “ loving darkness rather 
than light,” had embraced perilous opinions. In general he was 
kindly received. Many thanks to the Missionary Society were ex- 
pressed, and many prayers offered by the pious for their success.— 
But great varieties were observable. ‘There were settlemeuts, in 
which the people appeared to be almost universally in a deep sleep. 
In others, individuals, here and there, had their eyes opened on their 
sinfulness, and in view of“ wrath unto the utmost.” Numbers, also, 
gave hepeful evidence, that grace had “ brought them up out of the 
horrible pit and miry clay.” Ina few villages, were glorious revi- 
vals. In others, abounding heresies, pleasing to the unrenewed 
mind, excited strong and violent opposition to “the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 

The Rev. Joel T. Benedict has a pastoral charge in Franklin, Del- 
aware county, N. Y. Between the middle of Sept. 1812, and the 
close of August; 1813, he travelled, at different periods as circum- 
stances permitted, and labored as a missonary, more than three 
months, in the counties of Chenango, Otsego, Delaware, and Scho- 
harie.—In March and April, the epidemic prevailed extensively over 
that district of our country. Multitudes were sick. To many, the 
disease was the messenger of mortality. Mourners were multi- 
plied. In the space of six weeks, fifty died in a single town. This 
extreme distress among the people threw peculiar and interesting'la- 
bor upon the hands of the missionary. Ii was, therefore, judged ex- 
pedient, that Mr. Harrower accompany Mr. Benedict—the Lord's 
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days excepted. This alarming judgment, however, insted of awaken- 
ing the generality of the people to the great concerns of sulvation, 
seemed to render them more unfeeling, if possible, and more stupid. 
In no places did he find the inhabitants more indifferent upon this 
one point, than in those where the sickness and mortality were 
most prevalent. In some sections, vigorous, and, in many instances, 
successtul exertions were made to spread the destructive opinions 
of infidelity. Books against Christianity were industriously circula- 
ted. Societies, called debaling societies, were established for the 
same purpose. ‘Teachers, contaminated with scepticism, were 
crowded into the schools; while prayer, the chatechism, and the 
Bib!e, were publicly and avowedly excluded from many of those, 
which he visited. But the labors of missionaries were not, on this 
account, accomplishing the /ess—probably, much grealer good..... 
Though the affect of divine truth, updn the heart and conscience, 
was evidently less powerful, the last season, than in some of the pre- 
ceding, in which he labored as a missionary over much of the same 
field; yet ina few settlements, there were considerable awakenings. 
Rebels against heaven were made to see, that “ they had no cloak 
for their sin.” By the blessing of Christ on missionary labor, num- 
bers became hopefully reconciled to God, and were made able to 
rejoice in his holy government and salvation. 

The latter part of February, the Rev. William F. Miller began mis- 
sionary labor in the western sections of N. Y. and spent four months 
in this service He wasemployed principally in the counties of Mad- 
ison, Onondaga, Cortland, Cayuga, Seneca, Steuben, Ontario, Gen- 
esee, Allegany, Tioga, Broome, Chenango, and Delaware. In this 
extensive circuit, he discovered many varieties of denomination ac- 
tuated by opinions altogether repellent to: each other. As might 
be expected, ina great diversity of instances, erroneous opinions is- 
sued ina loose practice. In places not afew, the Sabbath, asa day 
to be kept holy, was in a manner lost: and with the Sabbath, mor- 
al order was deplorably gone. The intemperate use of ardent spir- 
its was, likewise, evidently a mighty instrument in the destruction of 
all morality and religion in many ofthe new settlements. It proved 
not less deadly to the soul thanto the body. Amidst this moral ru- 
in, however, he observed numerous tokens for good, in the cispen- 
sations of a forbearing and gracious Providence. In several settle- 
ments were powerful revivals of religious attention. Individuals 
were found in a great number of places. who were exceedingly ten- 
der in their feeling, and who highly prized the privilege of hearing 
the gospel. He was impressed with a full conviction. that however 
great may seem to be the difficulties in the way of extending an ac- 
quaintance with the pure gospel among those “ perishing with lack 
of vision,” the Missionary Society, and the numerous friends of this 
cause, have no good reason for discouragement. The blessed effects 
of missionary exertions appeared very strikingly in the best settled 
parts of those new countries where he labored. Well recu!ated so- 
eieties, and flourishing c.uurches, are by the divine blessing, among 
the fruits of the missionary institution. 
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The Rev. Comfort Williams had accepted an invitation to take a 
pastoral charge, at Ogdensburg, on the St. Lawrence. He had re- 
sided there with his family a number of months, and a day had been 
assigned for his ordination. The perils of war, however, impelled 
him to retire from that place. On the 19th of December, he com- 
menced missionary labors, and travelled in the counties of Lewis, 
Jefferson, St. Lawrence,and Oneida, N. York. Near the beginning 
of February, 1813, he received ordination as an evangelist, by the 
Oneida Presbytery, at Utica. The amount of time spent as a mis- 
sionary, both before and after his ordination, was about three months. 
He delivered fifty sermons ; visited two hundred and fifty-nine fam- 
ilies for the purposes of religious instruction ; and attended schools 
and conferences, with the other duties pertaining to an evangelical 
teacher. It was a time of sore distress by the epidemic in that re- 
gion.—With very few exceptions, he was kindly received wherever 
he called. ‘The serious people in those settlements expressed a ten- 
der sense of their obMgations to the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut ; and they rejoice to have missionaries visit their families...,The 
judgments of heaven,—desolation by pestilence and the sword, then 
suffered in that section of our land,—instead of leading the wicked 
to repentance and reformation,—seemed rather to produce a hard- 
enning and demoralizing effect.---There was urgent need, and, among 
the considerate, an anxious desire, of missionary aid. Ina few pla- 
ces, he observed hopeful appearances of a saving work. 

Early in February, the Rev. Ebenezer I. Leavenworth, then pas- 
tor of achurch in Camden, state of N. York, entered on missionary 
Jabor in that vicinity. His appointment was for sixteen weeks, 
which he fulfilled in the following autumn. He found many settle- 
ments in a much more awful! state than he expected ; though, in 
preceding years, he had been considerably conversant with those 
parts. The demorelizing influence of public commotions there was 
astonishing. Error was rolling on like a sweeping flood. In some 
places, and especially in those, where missionaries had rarely or ne- 
ver been, he could hardly discover the appearance of respect for 
morai and religious instruction. More than half of the families in a 
considerable settlement were destitute of the Bible. In others, the 
few friends of God were famishing with the want of spiritual food. 
Others, however, there were, in which he had the satisfaction of 
finding, that the true religion was gaining strength. Missionary la- 
bors, as far as they had extended, had been useful beyond calcula- 
tion. One clear, plain, and faithful missionary sermon had seemed 
to be rendered the means, in the divine hand, of preserving a settle- 
ment from total depravation of morals, for a number of years. 

The Rev. Israel Brainerd has a pastoral charge at Verona, county 
of Oneida. This is, also in the midst of a wide region, destitute in a 
great measure, of spiritual privileges. Between the middle of July, 
1812, and the close of march, 1813, he travelled, several months, 
and Jabored as a missionary. He distributed many books among 
the poor. ‘The satisfaction which he took in this branch of his em- 
ployment, was an abundant compensation for his trouble. The emo- 
tions of graitude excited in the receivers, gave hopeful evidence, that 
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they would be read with attention, and preserved with care. He 
should always feel himself happy in being employed as an agent by 
the Society in the distribution of books....[t was his deliberate pur- 
pose to visit those places which stood in most need of missionary 
labors. In some settlements, there was an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, and a revival of religion....He found people in a diversity of 
conditions; many unconcerned about their peace with God; some 
listening with eager attention to the public and private illustrations 
of divine truth; some anxiously inquiring the way of escape from 
the wrath to come ; some rejoicing in a recent hope of eternal life ; 
some distressed above measure by the loss of friends, during the pre- 
valence of the wasting epidemic; and some on the borders of the 
grave, about to close, in a few moments, and finally, their opportun- 
ities of preparing to meet their Judge in peace....Amidst crying sins 
and overwhelming judgments, he beheld many proofs, that “ the mer- 
cies of the Lord are not clean gone forever.” 

In Avon, the western part of the state of N. York, the Rev. John 
F. Bliss has a pastoral charge. ‘The last summer, he spent a few 
weeks in missionary service. He travelled as far as Lake Ontario, 
visiting a considerable number of towns, and many families, in that 
very destitute region. ‘The pedple in general were awfully stupid. 
The spirit of infidelity manifested itself with its characteristic impu- 
dence. In every place, however, he found a remnant, preserved 
and kept by distinguishing grace. These “ wept when they reneem- 
bered Zion.” ‘Though he became acquainted with nothing, that 
might be called a revival of religion, yet Christ appeared to be gath- 
ering souls, here and there one, into his kingdom not leaving himself 
wholly without witness. 

The Rev. John Spencer, of Canadawa, on the south east border of 
lake Erie, Penn. labored the whole year, as a missionary, chiefly 
in the Holland purchase. From mid-summer 1812, until the fol- 
lowing winter, universal and distressing agitations of that border ren- 
dered his prospects of usefulnesss more discouraging and gloomy. 
In the succeeding winter, spring and summer, however, meetings 
were better attended. No special revivals have been enjoyed with- 
in the circle of his labors. He observed, nevertheless, that the at- 
tention to preaching, and the anxiety manifested for more evangeli- 
cal instruction, were increasing, at the time of his last communication 
—He has been long experienced in this service, through that exten- 
sive, but rapidly settling, wilderness. His travels, as a missionary, 
have, probably, exceeded seven thousand miles. 
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**T AM convinced that every man, who, amidst his serious projects, 
is apprized of his dependence on God, as completely as that depen- 
dence is a fact, will be impelled to pray, and anxious to induce his 
serious friends to pray, almost every hour. He will as little without 
it promise himeelf any noble success, as a mariner would expect to. 
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reach a distant coast by having his sails spread ina stagnation of the 
hie’ air. I have intimated my fear that it is visionary to expect an un- 
Mt usual success in the human administration of religion, unless there 
are unusual omens; now a most emphatical spirit of prayer would 
be such an omen; and the individual who should solemnly determine 
to try its last possible efficacy, might probably find himself becom- 
ing a much more prevailing agent in his little sphere. And if the 
whole, or greater number of the disciples of Christianity, were, with 
an earnest, unalterable resolution of each; to combine that Heaven 
should not withhold one single influence which the very utmost ef- 
fort of conspiring and persevering supplication would obtain, it 
would be a sign that a revolution of the world was at hand.” 
(Foster’s Essays.) 
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IF good we plant, not vice will fill the place, 
And rankest weeds the richest soils deface. 
Learn how ungoverned thoughts the mind pervert, ‘ 
And to disease all nourishment convert. 
Ah happy she! whose wisdom learns te find, 
A healthful fancy and a well trained mind. 
A sick man’s wildest dreams less wild are found, 
Than the day visions of a mind unsound. 
Disordered phantasies indulged too much, 
Like harpies always taint what e’erthey touch. 
ws Fly soothing solitude! fly vain desire! 

Fly such soft verse as fans the dangerous fire ; 
Seek action, ’tis the scene which virtue loves, 
The vigorous sun not only shines but moves. 
From sickly thoughts with quick abhorrence start, 
And rule the fancy, if you’d rule the heart. 
By active goodness, by laborious schemes, 
Subdue wild visions and delusive dreams. 
No earthly good a Christian’s views should bound, 
Forever rising should his aims be found. 
Leave that ficticious good your fancy feigns, 
For scenes where reak bliss eternal reigns. 
Look to that region of immortal joys, 
Where fear disturbs not, nor possession cloys : 
Beyond what fancy forms of rosy bowers, 

Or blooming chaplets of unfading flowers, 

Fairer than e’er irfagination drew, 
Or poet’s warmest visions ever knew, 
Press eager onward to those blissful plains 

i Where life eternal, joy perpetual reigns. 





M. More. 
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GOD claims to be the only living and true God. And 
this claim he founds untirely on his own deerees. Ife says 
by the prephet Isaiah, «Zam God, and there is none else ; 
Tam God, and there is none like me: teclaring the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not 
yet done, saying, ~My counsel shall stand and J will do all 
my pleasure.” Here God claims divinity and supreme glory 
beeause he has formed, declared and been executing the most 
perfect scheme of conduct. He places all his glory en his 
decrees, and rests his divinity upon them ; virtually declaring 
that if he had not deereed all things, he would not be God, 
nor worthy of supreme homage and glory.—Supported by 
the divine declaraticn, it is proposed, in the present essay, to 
{llustrate this sentiment; The Deerces of God display all his 
glory.—I shall first explain the divine decrees; and then 
show that they display all the glory of God. 

I. I am to explain the divine decrees: 

God existed ‘before any other being. He existed alone :— 
And while he thus existed alone, he proposed an end, and all 
the means necessary to accomplish that end. Among all 
possible ends he knew the best, and Knowing it, he chose it. 
Wence “the deerees of God are his eternal purpose aceord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will, whereby for his own glory 
he hath fore-ordained whatsoever comes (to pass.” But to jl- 
lustrate this general definition mere fully, I would observe, 

4. That the decrees of God are voluntary. It depended 
wholly upon the will of God, whether he would form such 
a scheme of conduct as he has formed, or not. He was un- 
der no natural necessity of doing, or determining to do any 
thing. This. however, is what mang of the heathen philos- 
ophers supposed, and what some divines likewise suppose: 
But this supposition involves in it the proper idea of fate. If 
Ged was constrained to adopt any mode of conduct, he was, 
strictly speaking, under the absolute control of fate. This 
suppogtion, however, is inconceivable. For the first of alk 
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beings must be absolutely supreme and above control. The 
truth is, God was under no other than a moral necessity of 
forming such a plan of things as he has formed. God, be- 
ing possessed of moral perfections, was morally obliged to 
choose what appeared to infinite wisdom and goodness to be 
best. His deerees, therefore, were absolutely free and vo- 
luntary. ‘They were the result of the counsel of his own will. 
Lae, flowed frecly from his own heart. 

- The decrees of God are eternal. God determined the 
a frem the beginning, or from the foundation of the world, 
or from eternity. Hence his purpose is called his eternal 
purpose. It is as easy to conceive of God’s decrecing, cloos- 
ing, or determining from eternity, as of his existing or know- 
ing from eternity. And though it be of no importance to 
ereatures whether the decrees of Ged were fermed in time, 
or from eternity ; yet this is a matter of importance to God, 
for his own blessedness depends upen his own decrees. If 
God, therefore, were completely blessed from eternity, it is 
certain, that his decrees were formed from eternity. 

3. God’s decrees are universal. ‘hey comprise. every 
thing. They respect every being, every object and every 
event, from the beginning of time to the end of time, and 
through the interminable ages of eternity. The smallest 
beings as well as the greatest, the smallest objects as well 
as the greatest, and the smallest events as well as the 
greatest, are all determined by the decrees. of God. They 
take in every thing that ever was, or ever will be. They 
Jeave nothing in the universe in a state of contingency.— 
What is decreed shall take place, and what is not decreed 
shall not take place. 

4. The deerees of God are absolutely perfect. They fix, 
determine and ensure a scheme of things absolutely without 
the least defect, ene jot or tittle could not be altered for the 
better. When God formed his scheme, he was possessed of 
perfect knowledge, periect wisdom, perfect goodness, and 
perfect power. He was able to discern, to choose and to 
exceute the most perfect plan. And this he did absolutely 
establish from the beginning. God perfeetly pleased himself 
in his decrees; and he always will be pleased with them. 
Accordingly he has declared the end from the beginning. 
He has told-his creatuyes that he is of one mind, and with- 
out the least variableness or shadow ofchange. All his pur- 
poses are fixed, known and approved by himself. Inow pro- 
ceed, 

Ii. To show that the deerces of God display all his glory. 
Here I would observe, 
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i. The glory of God really censists in his decrees. The 
glory of any moral agent consists in his purposes, intentions 
or designs. No being has more real glory, than consists in 
his designs. And every being actually has so much real glo- 
ry as consists in his designs. The designs of a moral agent 
are the measure of his cliaracter. ‘Uhis is true as to angels. 
Their glory is their goodness. And their goodness is as 
great as the good which they design and purpose to do.— 
The real excellence and glory of a man is as great as the 
goodness of his intentions and designs. And so is the glory 
of God as great as the goodness of his designs, purposes or 
decrees. As God has decreed what is wisest and best, his 
ueaans display his supreme glory. 

2. Nothing short of the decrees of God will display his 
glory. His works of creation will not. 'Though these are 
numerous, great and complicated, yet they display no real 
glory aside from his designs. Whatever God might create, 
if he had no good purpose in creating the world, he had no 
glory in his works. His works of providence will not dis- 
play his glory. ‘Though it be true, that God governs all 
things with his own hands; though it be true that he carries 
the whole creation in the arms of his providence ; and though 
it be true that he bestows much happiness upon his erea- 
tures; yet, after all, his providence displays no glory, aside 
from his original, supreme and ultimate end. If God had ne 
good end in preserving and governing all his ereatures and all 
their actions, there would be no glory in divine providence. 

So the laws of God cannot display his glory aside from 
his decrees. ‘Though they be holy, just and good in their 
own nature; yet the y cannot display the glory of God aside 
from his design in giving them. As much ood as God de- 
sires and designs to produce by giving his laws to rational 
creatures, so much glory exists in giving these laws. 

And this is generally true with respeet tothe gospel. This 
ean display no divine glory, aside from the ultimate design 
of it. If it were not desiened for good ; yea, if it were not 
originally designed for good, it must in a biemish, rather 
then a glory in the divine character and government. But, 

5. The decrees of Ged display his whele character, and 
so display all his glory. 

They displey his divinity. If he were not God, he could 
not form a complete scheme ef conduet and declare the end 
from the beginning; if he were not God, he could not form 
any design but what might be frustrated. 

The decrees of God also display his unity. The strongest 
argument in nature for the unity of God is drawn from the 
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apparent unity of design in the works of nature. If there 
were any being equai to God, he would limit and contract 
his design. Besides, the decrees of God display all his per- 
fections. They display his power, his knowledge, his wis- 
dom, his goodness, his (ruth, his justice. his mercy, his faith- 
fulness and his sovereignty. ‘The decrees of God will dis- 
eover all his glory. that ever will be discovered. 

ne view of what has been said, it may be remarked, 

» ‘hat there is no force in the common objection against 
eoialihas the doctrine of God’s decrees. he objection is, 
that the decrees of God can never be cleared up. But in the 
decrees of God there is nothing to clear up. His decrees 
are perfect and glorious. The doctrine of divine decrees is 
as plain as the truth of God’s existence. When the decrees 
of God are truly and fully explained, it appears that in his 
decrees there is no darkness nor difiteulty. They are as ho- 
ly. wise and good as God himself, 

2. Vo deny the decrees of God is virtually to deny his ex- 
istence. For separate the decrees of God from his charae- 
ter, and he ceases to be God. Some say indeed, that the 
Goi of the Calvinists is not their God. But a God who has 
not fore ordained, for his own glory, whatsoever comes to 
pass, is not the God of the bible. They whe do not worship 
that God, whose counse! shall stand and who will do all his 
pleasure, working all things after the counsel of his own 
will, do not worship the liviag and true God. Bat they wor- 
ship a creature of their own imagination. They virtually 
deny the existence and reject the “essential glory of the Su- 
preme being. 

8. All men are naturally enemies to the true character of 
God; for all men actually oppose his purposes which dis- 
play his true glory. Careless sinners oppose the doctrine, 
and so do awakened sinners and false professors. «The 
carnal mind is enmity against God.” Yet, 

4. None can be saved without loving the decrees of God. 
None ean love God without loving his purposes. For these 
display his true and glorious character. ‘They, who truly 
tove God, love his decrees ; and they who oppose his decrees 
oppose God himself. And unless they repent and love God 
aud his hely purposes, they must perish with his enemies. — 

Con. Ev. Mag. 


REMEDIES FOR IN'TEMPERATE DRINKING. 
No. VI. 


WAVING in my former numbers, taken a pretty exten- 
sive view of the causes, the insidious progress and the terri- 
ble effets of intemperance, it is time to engnire, whether 
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any thing can be done to stay the plague, and, if any thing, 
what? ‘Vhis, all will admit, is an enquiry of vital importance. 
if every section and corner of our country, were ravaged by 
a pestilential Gisease, it would avail but little for the physi- 
cians to investigate the causes of it ;—to trace its progress 
and count its victims; unless they could discover and apply 
suitable remedies. 

So in the ease before us, it is by no means sufficient to 
point out the causes, progress and effects of intemperance.— 
‘l'o dismiss the subjeet here, would be to leave the benevo- 
lent mind in a state of the most painful suspenee. If the dis- 
temper has not progressed so far, as to cut off all hope; if 
any thing ean be done, by way of cure or prevention ; it is 
excer edingly desirable, that the proper remedies should be 
pointed ouf, and applied without delay. The idea that «our 
wound is incurable,” must not be indulged one moment.— 
Unquestionably, much may be done to limit, if we cannot 
wholly prevent, the ravages of strong drink ; to lessen the 
streams, if we cannot dry up the fountain. I shall therefore 
proceed to suggest the most obvious and practicable reme- 
dies, which have eecurred to me, hoping that by the bless- 
ing of God, some good may result from the undertaking. 

4. "he first remedy that I would propose, and earnestly 
recommend, especially to those who have begun to follow 
strong drink, is a total abstinence from the use of all intoxi- 
eating liquors. ‘This may, probably, be deemed a harsh rem- 
edy by some ; but the nature of the disease absolutely re- 
quires it. Men who have been in the habit of using small 
quantities of spirits, may possibly wean themselves gradual- 
ly, though this would not be the best course even for them.— 
But for the drunkard, or the tippler, to think of reforming 
by degrees, is perfeetly idle. Such persons are in this way 
a thousand times more likely to grow worse than better, in 
spite of the most solemn resolution they can form. And 
even if one ina thousand should in this way, begin to retrace 
his steps, and gradually approach the path of temperance, he 
would every day be exposed to a fatal relapse. To parley 
with so insidious an enemy as strong drink, is jast about the 
same thing as to suri render at discretion. As well might the 
poor bird, “when charmed, by a serpent, think to break the 
enchantment, by gradually withdrawing from the wily des- 
troyer. «My observations,” says the ‘excellent Dr. ‘Rush, 
«‘ authorize me to say, that persons who have heen addicted 
to the use of spirit, should abstain from it, suddenly and ev- 
tircly. Taste not, handle not, touch not, should be inseribed 
upon every vessel that contains spirits, in the house ofa man 
who wishes to be cured of habits of intemperance.” 
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It is most earnestly to be wished, that these remarks of Dr. 
Rush may meet the eyes, and be engraven on the hearts, of 
all that class ef people, in our Jand, who occupy the middle 
space between strict temperance and habitual intoxication ; 
men that must regularly have their morning bitters, their 
eleven o’clock dram, and their afternoon sling ;—such as are 
apt upon public occasions, to beeome merry and talkative ; 
or beisterous and gquarrelsome ;—all, in a word, who are gra- 
dually and insensibly swerving from the path of sobriety. 

2. The evils of hard drinking, which every good man 
deplores, mi,ht be greatly diminished, by laying heavy du- 
ties on all foreign and domestic spirits. Some, I know, 
strenuously contend, that increasing the price has no ten- 
dency to diminish the consumption. ‘Those who leve liquor, 
will have it, say they, let it cost what it may. Itis true that 
sots and tipplers are not apt to mind the expense, so long ag 
their money and eredit last. But the higher the price is, the 
sooner must their means be exhausted, and the more diffi- 
cult must they find it to procure the insidious poison. 

It is certam, that much more rum would be drunk, thar 
now is, if it could be purchased for half a dollar a gallon ; 
and much less would be drunk, if the price were advanced 
to four or five dollars. The same may be said, of all kinds 
of ardent spirits manufactured in this country. If heavy 
duties were laid on all our distilleries, anny would manufae- 
ture less, and the peopie would drink less. If for instance 
the price of cider brandy was raised three or four fold, bya 
general excise, the farmer who now lays up his barrel, o7 
hogshead, for family use, would be satisfied with less than 
one third the quantity. Many a bloated wretch, who now 
geis dead drunk with sixpence, would, for want of more mo- 
ney, be saved from this worse than brutal debasement. It is 
the language of common sense supported by the testimony 
of experience, Diminish the price, and you increase the con- 
sumption; augment the price, and you diminish the consump- 
tion. ‘So high are the duties in Great Britain, at this mo- 
ment, upon spirifs manufactured in her own colonies, that 
the use of rum is almost unknown, among the lower and 
middling classes of the people. Similar duties would un- 
doubtedly produce similar effects here. 

It has been remarked, that a great proportion of the emi- 
grants to this country from England and Ireland are intem- 
perate, and it is generally supposed that they were equally 
so, before their emigration. But this last is a mistaken idea. 
Many of them first begin to indulge ia strong drink, after 
they land upon our shores. And the fact is accounted for in 
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this way. Wages are so much higher, in this country, than 
in the countries frem which they came, and ardent spirits are 
so much cheaper here, that they can afford te drink more 
freely, and thus are drawn inte the vortex, before their ap- 
prehensions are excited. Let our general and state govern- 
ments, impose very heavy duties upon the importer, the dis- 
tiller, and the retailer, and I am sure, that the fiery deluge 
which is now rolling its waves every where, would speedily 
and rapidly subside. 

3. That conscientious regard to the publie good which the 
eommunity has a right to expect and demand, in the appoint- 
ment of informing officers and retailers of spirits, would 
greatly check the progress of intemperance. Men.of the 
first respectability, and mest advantageously situated, should 
be selected for grand jurors, and other informing officers.— 
Under the vigilant eye of such men, the noisy rabble of tip- 
plers would shrink into darkness, and study concealment.— 
A few presentments would go far towards clearing the mest 
thronged grog-shops, and many yeung men who are begin- 
ning to fall, would be saved from utter ruin. As for abuses 
of licenses, now so common, they might, in my apprehension, 
be effectually prevented, if the authority of each town, would 
make it an invariable rule not to renew the license of a man, 
who has once been convicted of abusing his privilege. 

+. A kind of moral test act, declaring every drunkard un- 
fit to hold any office, and disqualified. to vote in any public 
meeting, would, it is presumed, give a salutary check to ex- — 
eessive drinking. ‘The lovers of rum, and brandy,and whis- 
key, may very “probably start at this suggestion, and deny 
the right of the general government or any state govern- 
ment, to enact such a law. But if intemperance strikes at 
the foundations of publie, as well as domestic happiness; if 
an intoxocated man, is alike unfit to legislate, to judge, to 
execute laws, and to have a voice, in making appointments 
to eflice, then it is proper, that the door should be shut 
against him,even when he is sober. For who can tell, whe- 
ther he will be capable of acting at all when his services 
are most needed? and who would be willing to confide his 
dearest rights to the decision of a drunkard ? 

That men may rightfully be disfranchised, for making 
brutes of themselves and ruining their families, as well as 
for perjury. or any other crime, T take to be a sound propo- 
sition. And if the thing could be done, in this country, 
T have not a single doubt, that it would save thousands from 
all the debasement, and woes, and crimes, of intemperance. 
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5. Much might be done to discountenance hard drinking: 
by the electors. in every state and town, in the exercise of 
their elective franchise. All the good and virtuous might 
easily agree, never, to vote for a man, (of whatsoever poli- 
tics) who is known to make too free use of the bottle, or to 
buy votes with liquor. Let such agreements, in larger and 
smaller circles be made, published, and adhered to, and it 
would have a prodigious influence, in dimishing the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits. 

6. Much might be done, by totally excluding the intempe- 
rate from all reputable company. ‘lhe melancholy truth is 
that though it is considered disgraceful upon the whole, for 
a person to be seen intoxicated, what is called a high serape, 
if it oceurs but seldom, is passed over, as a kind of venial 
indiscretion, which by no means, disqualifies a person for 
genteel and virtuous society. ‘This injudicious toleration, 
has, I believe done more than almost any thing else, to dif- 
fuse the Poison among the middling and higher ranks of the 
community. The lovers of ardent spirits have found, that 
they can habitually drink hard, and occasionally pr oceed to 
downright drunkenness, without intirely losing their stand- 
ing in society ; ; and henee have taken encouragement to go 
on treasuring up wrath unto the day of wrath, and the rev- 
elation of the righteous judgment ef God. These things 
ought not so to be. 

it is stated, and I believe on good authority. that for a 
man of any standing to be seen intoxicated in France, is fa- 
tal to his reputation. He is discarded at once, as a sort of 
monster in human shape, wholly unworthy of confidence, 
and unfit to appear é afterwards in any decent company. This, 
to be sure, is carrying the matter to a great length, but I 
think none to far. It is, in effeet, presenting a stamp of in- 
famy to every man’s forehead, to remind him, what must be 
the consequences of his swallowing the inebriating dranght : 
and it has unquestionably codtetbated much to that sparing 
and cautious use of ardent spirits for which the F rench poo- 
ple have been highly and justly commended, 

Let the experiment be fairly tried in this country. 

Let the drunkard be disearded as a common nuisance.— 
Let a mark of infamy be set upon him, whieh nothing but 
tears of genuine penitence, followed by a thorough reform- 
ation, can ever efface. If he is hungery, feed him: If he is 
thirsty. give him drink ; but shun him, as you would a per- 
son yellow with the pestilence. Instead of stooping to lift 
him out of the mire, whae he insists upon wallowing, and 
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placing him among decent people, avoid him, pass not by him, 
turn from him, and pase away. What though not one ina 
hundred of the present race of drunkards should be reclaim- 
ed by this pointed neglect, we have every reason to beliéve, 
that hundreds, if not thousands, would be deterred from-en- 
tering into their path, and then would an incalculable amount 
of shame, suffering, and guilt, be prevented. 2 ee 

7. Much might be done to discountenance vice in general, 
and intemperance in particular, by the formation of moral 
societies, within convenient limits, and comprising the most 
virtuous and influential members of the community, They 
might enter into articles of agreement to discontinue the use 
of spirits in their own families ; to recommend the, same, ab- 
stinence to their friends and dependants; to restrain, their 
children and servants from mingling with, the idle and disso- 
lute ; and to countenance and aid informing officers and ma- 
gistrates, in the execution of the laws. oh: oe 

It is a matter of thankfulness, that a considerable number 
of such societies have lately been formed, in various parts, of 
New-England, under favorable auspices. It is hoped, and 
confidently belicved, that many more will be formed, and 
that, by their influenee and exertions, thousands may he pre- 
vented from plunging into the gulph of intemperance, lam 
well aware, that societies of the above description’ cannot 
be established and go into operation, without bringing upon 
themselves the bad wishes, if nothing worse, of corrupt and 
dissolute men. But no one who loves his children, his coun- 
iry, his Bible, and his God, should be deterred a moment, 
by the sneers, and threats of such men. It is an honor to be 
opposed by the devil and all his adherents. Let none who 
wish, and labor, and pray, for the promotion of goed morals 
Saint or be discouraged. Let us not be weary in well’ doing, 
Sor in due, season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

8. Our churehes, by a faithful attention to discipline might 
do vastly more, than is done, to discourage and prevent in- 
temperance. No body denies, I believe, that hard drinking 
is a disaplinable offence ; and yet alas! how frequently is it 
tolerated for years, in the house-hold of faith! How many 
churches wink at the disorderly conduct of their members, 
in this particular! Thus, not only is Christ wounded in. the 
house of his friends, but many, without, are emboldened, by 
the example of immeral professors, to run with them to the 
same excess of riot. If church members were universally 
faithful to exhort ene another daily; if the smailest devia- 
tions from the path of temperance were followed by tender 
admonitions, and if the incorrigible were eut off, with all rea- 
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sonable despatch, from church communion, how happily, and 
how extensively, would these measures operate, in prevent- 
ing the use of intoxicating liquors. 

9. If farmers and mechanics would agree not to drink spir- 
its themselves, and ‘not to provide them for their workmen ; 
if instead of furnishing liquor they would give an addition- 
al eompensation to laborers, furnishing them at the same 
time, with a generous: supply of nutritious and palatable 
drink, such as cider, beer, molasses and water, milk and wa- 
ter, and the like, a very large advance would be made to- 
wards banishing tle fiery product of our distilleries from the 
field’ and “the shop. And ‘this would be no inconsiderable 
part of that genéral reformation, as it respects the use of 
spirits, which is so loudly called for. 

- 40. After all,’ the ‘most:.certain remedy for intemperate 
drinking, as’ well as for évery other evil practice, is religion. 
It.is this heaven-born principle, which conquers and controls 
our inordinate desires and appetites.: It-is this, which re- 
.Stores reason to the exercise of its legitimate authority over 
man. It is this, whieh not only teaches men, but disposes 
them, to preserve their bodies, as temples of the Holy Ghost. 
‘In proportion as they love and fear God, they will be tem- 
perate. To this’ yrand object, therefore, let the efforts and 
prayers of all good people be directed. “And in connexion 


-with these effurts and prayers, let every remedy that has 


been here suggested, and every other that can be devised, be 
faithfully applied. Z. X. ¥. 
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No. VII, 
Continued from page 414. 


—_—_— 


ONE of the most prominent characters im the early his- 
tory of New-England, was, Roger Williams. He was a man 


“ef considerable ability and learning, active and diligent in 


his pursuits, humane and benevolent in his character, ever 
fond of nevelty and change. Previous to his coming to Ame- 
riea, Mr. Williams was a minister in the church of England. 
He came to New-England in the year 16354, and resided two 
years at Plymouth. He there exercised his ministerial! func- 


‘tions, occasionally, to good acceptance.—During his resi- 


detice at Plymouth his conduct was inoffensive, and his ehar- 
acter naturally mild, so that he ever after retained, the es- 
teem of the people of that colony. In 1633. he removed 
to Salem, and, on the death of their excellent minister 
Mr. Skelton, the church in that town invited Mr. Wil- 
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Yiams to become their pastor. During his connection with 
the church at Salem, Mr. Wiiliams inculeated many opin- 
ions which were disapproved by the government and chur- 
ches of the colony, which it was thought would prejudice 
their interests in the view of the mother country, and de- 
stroy that system of civil and ecclesiastical polity on which 
the colony existed. After much faithful and friendly deal- 
ing, Mr. Williams being unwilling to renounce or conceal the 
sentiments which he entertained, in 1635, he was directed 
by the government to depart from the jurisdiction ef Massa- 
ehusetts. He removed with a few followers, and sat down 
within the Plymouth jurisdiction, in the present town of Re- 
hoboth. The year following, at the desire of governor Wins- 
low, lest the government of Massachusetts should take um- 
brage at his remaining within the Plymouth jurisdiction, he 
crossed the Pawtucket river, and, with about twenty settlers, 
laid the foundation of the present opulent and flourishing 
town of Providence. These dissensions were conducted in 
such a manner, that no personal alienation appears to have 
taken place between Mr. Williams and governor Winthrop, 
and a constant interchange of good offices existed between 
the Providence plantation and the Massachusetts and Plym- 
outh colonies. Jn the war with the Pequods in 1637, there 
was a cordial co-operation of all the plantations against the 
common enemy. Probably ne individual of the age made 
greater and more successful exertions to maintain the peace 
of the colonies with the natives ; and, living in the vicinity 
of several powerful tribes, he was vigilant in diseovering 
their desigus, and gave the other coionies timely notice of 
their hostile machinations. 

Mr. Williams, for some. years, established no particular 
church order, inviting persons of all religious sentiments to 
unite with his rising plantation. After a few years, he and 
several of his people renouneed the baptisi of their infaney, 
were re-baptised, and united ina church, which was, I be- 
lieve, the first Baptist church in New-Kngland. On account 
of differences of sentiment which, subsequently, prevailed in 
the church, in the year 1653, it was divided and begame two 
ehurches.—Mr. Williams purchased the lands ef his planta- 
tion of the Indian proprietors, and no man enjoyed their con- 
fidence in a higher degree. He was the father of the colo- 
uy, and, for some time, he appears to have possessed and 
exercised the principal powers of government which existed, 
In some of the first years of the Providence plantation the 
people suffered very sensibly from searcity. The product of 
their forests and rivers saved them from perishing by fam- 
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ine. The most of the fathers of New-England experienced 
the evils of war and famine, in a degree to which thejr pos- 
terity are unable to farm any adequate conception. 

At the time of the banishment of Mrs. Hutchinson from 
Massachusetts, several people who had favored her religious 
opinions, and, of course, differed in principle from the pre- 
vailing sentiments of the churches, chose to remove from the 
colony. One of these was Mr. William Coddington ; a gen- 
tleman of education and affluenee, who bad been for several 
years an assistant, and one of the most worthy magistrates 
of the Massachusetts government. In the year 1638, Mr. 
Coddington, with a few others, removal to Narraganset Bay, 
and commenced the settlement of Rhode Island. These 
planters, immediately, united in eivil compact, to which Mr. 
Coddington and seventeen others subseribed their names.— 
This infant plantation furnishes an instance of something of 
the simplicity and natural existence ofa patriarchal govern- 
ment. Mr. Coddington, a man of great virtue and natural 
dignity of character, possessing the confidence of all, was 
created their magistrate, to whom were delegated the ne- 
cessary powers of civil government, By the friendly assist- 
ance of Mr. Williams, he purchased the Island of the Indians 
and, in consequence of its pleasantness and fertility, in a few 
years, it became a flourishing settlement. In the year 1644 
a Baptist church was formed in Newport, which was after- 
wards divided into two. A congregational church was form- 
ed in Newport in 1720; and a second one, in 1728. These 
two churches enjoyed the ministry of tv.o of the most emi- 
nent American divines of the last century, President Stiles 
and Dr. Hopkins. 

These settlements being destitute of any chartered gov- 
ernment from the mother country, in 1643, Mr. Williams 
went to England, and, by the assistance of Mr. Vane, who 
had been governor of Massachusetts, obtained 4 liberal ehar- 
acter of incorporation of Providenee and Rhode-Island Plan- 
tations. The form of government provided by this incorpo- 
ration was essentially similar to that established in the ad- 
jacent colonies. Mr. Williams lived toa great age, and was 
chosen, several,;times, governor of the colony. 

As early as the year 1607, some of the Patentces of the 
northern colony of Virginia begana set{lement at the mouth 
of the river Sagadahock, now Kennebeck. They laid the 
plan of an extensive and opulent state. But in consequence 
of the death of the principal patrons, and the severities en- 
dured by the planters. the settlement broke up the following 
year, and those who were living returned to England. The 
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first permanent settlements made within the District of 
Maine commenced about the year 1650. The oldest towns are 
Kittery and York. In the year 1635, Sir Ferdinando Gor- 
ges obtained from the council of Plymouth a grant of the 
tract of land lying between the rivers Sagadahock and Pis- 
cataqua. It is supposed that he instituted civil government 
in the province. Courts were held as early as 1636, which 
appear to have exercised legislative and judicial: powers.— 
In 1639, Gorges obtained from the erown a character, con- 
veying the amplest powers of jurisdiction. He appointed a 
governor and council who administered justice to the people 
to their general satisfaction, for a number of years. After 
the death of the proprietor, these powers of government 
were generally supposed to have expired. The different set- 
tlements formed some kind of voluntary compaets, and elect- 
ed their own rulers. But the people, soon perceiving the in- 
conveniences of this state of things, in the year 1652, unit- 
ed with the government of Massachusetts, and became an 
integral part of that Colony 

In the first settlements, churches were early established, 
which enjoyed the labors of some of the worthiest ministers 
of their time. In general, their early civil and religious in- 
stitutions were very similar to those of Massachusetts. 

No part of New-England has suffered so much from the 
hostility of the natives, as the District of Maine. Many fe- 
rocious tribes of savages were settled on the rivers with 
which the country abounds, and from the small progress 
made by the settlements for a long period, they were unable 
to subdue their power, or prevent their predatory incursions. 
From the proximity of that district te Canada, in all the 
wars between England and France for a century after its 
first settlement, they were exposed to the hostile incursions 
of the savages, stimulated by a most artful and unfeeling 
enemy. Many of their towns have been pillaged and burnt, 
and many of the people made captives and slain. So late as 
the war of 1745, many of the towns suffered severely from 
savage hostility. 

The State of Vermont, the youngest of the New. England 
States, has advanced in population and wealth more rapidly, 
than either of the others, and holds a respectable rank in 
their number. The tract of country composing that state, 
lying ketween the states of New-Hampshire and New-York, 
to whieh both laid an imperfect claim, remained long unoc- 
cupied. In the year 172%, in the time of a severe Indian 
war, the government of Massachusetts erected Fort Dummer, 
within the present town of Brattleborough, and commenced 
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a small settlement near the fort. This was then suppos- 
ed to be within the limits of Massachusetts; but, on run- 
ning the province lines in 1744, it fell within the state of 
Vermont. In the year 1734, the French from Canada erect- 
ed the well-built fort at Crown Point, on the west side of 
Lake Champlain, and, soon after, began a settlement on 
the eastern side of the lake oppesite to the fort. 

From the time in which the previncial line between Mas- 
sachusetts and New-Hampshire was ascertained, till after 
the peace of 1763, when it- became a subject of controversy, 
dhe territory of Vermont was considered as belonging to New- 
Ilampshire. The town of Bennington, as it is one of the 
best, is considered the oldest town in the state. This town- 
ship was granted to certain proprietors, in the year 1749, by 
the Governor of New-Hampshire, and called after his name. 
Soon after this grant, the settlement of that town commenc- 
ed. Infour or five of the following years, a few other towns 
were granted by the government of New-Hampshire on the 
western side of Connecticut river. The war of 1755 put a 
stop to these grants and settlements. Jn the progress of 
that war, the territory of Vermont became the scene of mili- 
tary operations. ‘These events produced a general acquaint- 
ance with many parts of the country, and towards the con- 
clusion of the war, extensive grants of townships were made 
by the New-Hampshire government, and numerous openings 
were made in the wilderness. From 1764 to the commence- 
ment of the American war, the new settlers were harrassed 
with conflicting claims to their territory, maintained by the 
provinces of N. Hampshire and N. York. Notwithstanding 
these embarrassments, the infant settlements gradually in- 
creased by emigrations from the seyeral N.England provinces. 
At the commencement of the war of 1775, the people of Ver- 
mont warmly espoused the American cause, and during its 
continuance, performed many important services. As the 
authority of the royal governments became disavowed, the 
people finding themselves wholly destitute of any bonds of 
civil government, public sentiment naturally adverted to 
the necessity of some political regulations for the general 
safety. ‘There having been several conventions of committees 
of towns, to deliberate on measures to be pursued, in Janu- 
ary 1777.a convention of delegates from the respective towns, 
held at Westminster, resolved that the territory now inelud- 
ed in that state, should **be eonsidered as a free and inde- 
pendent jurisdiction or state ; to be forever hereafter called, 
known, and distinguished, by the name of New-Connecticut, 
alias Vermont, From this period Vermont became an inde- 
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pendent state; and in 1794, was admitted a member of the 
American union. 

The settlers of Vermont were mostly emigrants from 
Conneeticut, and, for several years after the peace. of 1783, 
their number increased with an unprecedented rapidity.— 
Their civil and religious institutions were generally eepied 
from those existing in Connecticut, A congregational church 
was early established at Bennington, and continued many 
years under the ministry of the pious and worthy Mr. Dew- 
ey. In most of the towns,:ehurches were established at an 
early period of their settlement,.who have enjoyed the la- 
bors of many able and faithful ministers of Christ... The 
churches and ministers in Vermont have been remarkable 
for uniformity in religious sentiment and practice ;  eon- 
formable to the Calvinistie system, and. to the doetrines of 
the gospel so ably vindicated by several New-England divines 
of the last century. ‘The late Dr. Job Swift, whe has heen 
stiled The apostle of Vermont, not more distinguished for 
abilities and piety than for indefatigable labors, was:an em- 
inent instrument of ordering and establishing the ehurches 
and religious institutiens of the state, was an unshaken pil- 
lar of divine truth, and, in the midst of his labors in the ser- 
vice of his Master and his fellow-men, was suddenly removed 
to his eternal rest. The churehes and people of the state have 
been favored with many gracious manifestations of the spe- 
cial influences of the Holy Spirit, in reviving the interests of 
vital religion, and bringing many souls into the holy king- 
dom of the Redeemer. lt 

Probably. no instance can be found in the history of men, 
where all public institutions, of a civil, moral, and religious 
character, are held, so entirely, under the constant controul 
of public sentiment, as in the state of Vermont. It is ear- 
nestly hoped, that, through the merciful faver of Heaven, 
that people may be long worthy of-the possession of the ma- 
hy privileges which they now enjoy. 0. 

[To be continued. | 
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FAMILY INSTRUCTION. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old, he 
he will not depart from «.” 


HOW happily do observation and experience coincide with 
this precious portion of Divine inspiration! Enter the fami- 
ly where the parents bow to this saered mandate, and yo:; 
beheld each emulous to excel the other in kind offices.— 
Ever faithful to sow, ia the tender minds of their children, 
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the seeds of instruction, and to cultivate the principles of pi- 
ety and religion, you see these grow up * plants of renown.” 

Could I draw a picture the most interesting—the most 
laudable—the. most beneficial to man—the most acceptable 
to God, it would be that ofa pious mother instructing and 
praying with her children! No monitor has so ready access 
—no admonition leaves sodeep and so lasting an impression. 
Nature, as if te remunerate the fond mother for her patns, 
her toils and inquietudes, has stamped on her station,‘an im- 
portance which none but the filial child can duly appreciate. 
if there is, in human life, an important station, it is that of 
the mother of a numerous and promising family. The hap- 
py influence of her pious instraction and example descends to 
future generations ; and, T had almost said, transmits to them 
a passport to immortal felicity. Can the fair daughters of 
America ever be weary in well doing? Can they be remiss 
in a duty at once so pleasing and important, when the bless- 
ing of unborn thousands and the plaudit of their God is their 
proffered reward? The constant dependence of children on 
their mother—their filial affection—and their habitual reve- 
rence, give her an ascendeney which no one else can claim: 
and yet, all the wisdom of the father is necessary to instruct 
—all his piety to enforce by example—and all his authority 
to regulate and restrain, if he would see his child trained up 
in the way he should go. Many parents regret, that their 
means are so limited, that they canuot afford their children 
an education ; while they overlook and neglect those means 
which the God of nature has put completely in their posses- 
sion, and by theif supineness, deprive their children of that 
which they could no where else obtain. For it will not, I be- 
lieve, be denied, that a public education often proves a curse 
where parental instruction has been withholden. 

I trust I shall not offend the fashionable part of the read- 
ers of the Magazine, when I suggest that the Assembly of 
Divines’ Catechism contains a system of useful and impor- 
tant instruction. ‘The more I consider it the more I admire 
it. Itis a body of divinity completely digested and arranged, 
and adapted to every capacity. And, I will venture to say, 
if it were generally taught and learned, we should rarely find 
a youth without a competent knowledge of the doctrines of 
the gospel. But alas! how many, in this part of the country, 
and even professors of religion too, consider it an obsolete 
produetion ; and have long since laid it aside as uninteresting 
and useless to their families. And what is still more lament- 
able, they have substituted no system of instruction in its 
stead. Will those, who haye, at the “baptismal font,” pro- 
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mised to bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 

tion of the Lord, suffer them to grew up more uncultivated 

than their domestic animals? « Tell it not in Gath!—Pub.- 

lish it not in the streets of Askelon !” lest infidels rejoice— 

lest unbelievers say “ Where are the fruits of your boasted 

profession.” A PF: 
Madison county, March 1844. 


— 


ON PROMISES TO REPENTANCE: 


Question. IF repentance is before faith in Christ, are 
not unbelievers interested in the promises of salvation ; since 
the promises are made to repentance ? 

Answer. That repentance to which the promises are made, 
is not before faith in Christ. The repentance to which the 
promises are made, regards the whole of the Divine charae- 
ter, as it is revealed in the scriptures, or the whole that is 
revealed, about God, law, and sin; but this supposeth faith 
in Christ, or a knowledge of the gospel, in which the Divine 
character is represented in a more glorious light than in mere 
law, and sin is set in a far more odious light. That repen- 
tance which is before faith, is a partial, imperfect act, while 
the most essential, and important part of Divine revelation, 
is out ef view, and not regarded. There are no promises 
made to this, which never stands alone as a complete and 
distinct act ; but isa necessary pre requisite to saving faith; 
and evangelical repentance, and infallibly issues in it; and 
$0 may properly be considered as a part, of repentance taken 
in a large sense, and essential to it. Ina word: no promise 
is made in the Bible to repentance, except it be to that re- 
pentance which implies faith in Jesus Christ. There must 
be faith of the same nature and kind, anteeedent to faith in 
Christ, to which there is not any promise made, viz. a belief 
of the Being, and perfections of God. This differs from faith 
in Christ ; not in its nature, but only in its object. Yet there 
is no promise to this. It cannet indeed be considered pro- 

ly as standing alone distinet and separate from faith in 
Christ, as it is inseparably, and immediately connected with. 
it: yet it is really antecedent to faith in Christ, or goes be- 
fore it in the order of nature. This is in the same sense, 
true of the repentance, which goes before faith in Christ. 
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THE SABBATH. - rut 

“ Sull be rever’d the sacred hour of rest, 
And the Sabbath Day forever blest! 
Whether man lavors with the utmost toil, 
Manures the giebe, or turns the faithful soil ; 
Whether he guides the barrow or the helm, 
Rules o’er a district, or conducts a realm: 
One day in seven, is to rest assign’d, 
And praise to Him who gave the human mind. 
"lhen let each heart adore the God of truth, 
Let age respect Him! and revere Him youth ! 
Let sons of freedom bow to Him alone! 
And let all nature his dominion own.” 


The pablie worship of God on the Sabbath, is calculated 
to have a beneficial etlect on the morals of a people. In pub- 
lic prayer the nature of God is acknowledged—His perfec- 
tions, and the obligations we are under. Sin is renounced. 
We pray for repentance and pardon, and acknowledge it our 
duty to live soberly, righteously and godly. Songs of praise 
are intended to heighten devotion, to rais¢é our thoughts to 
God’s Majesty, and to express our sense of thankéulness for 
benefits received. In songs of praise, music and poetry unite 
their charms, to warm the heart with a sense of divine love, 
and raise our affections to the Great Object of adoration. — 
Religious discourses, properly cenducted, tend to repress 
viee, to encourage virtue, and to make men wiser and better ; 
and thus the labors of public teachers coincide with the just 
design of civil policy. Public worship, in connexion with the 
Christian Sabbath, promotes moral instruction, and social 
refinement. Where they are attended to, mark their happy 
effects: you behold decency, civilization of manners, society, 
industry, good order and patriotism. ‘They form an habitual 
reetitude of character, make men refined, humane, and ra- 
tional beings. Where they are not observed, you behold the 
contrary: idleness, intemperance, prodigality, brutality, and 
impatience of restraint. Inthe solemn assemblies on the 
Sabbath, how many are they that weekly receive that useful 
instruction which guides their feet into the path of duty ; 
which makes them receive the necessary labors of life with 
cheerfulness, which supports them under affliction, and arms 
them with courage to meet death. 


“One day amidst the place 
Where Jesus is within, 
Is better than ten thousand days 
Of pleasure and of sin.” 
(Ontario Repository.) 
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« BORN OF GOD.” 


AS by the natural birth there is a foundation for new 
impressions and habits, therefore, when a person becomes 
the subject of holy exercises and habits, this change is term- 
ed a birth. The motte above asserts this birth to be of God, 
that it is effected by God. He is the Author, the most pow- 
erful agent. ‘This birth is not effeeted by corporeal might, 
nor intellectual energy, by the cautien of prudence, the me- 
ditations of philosophy, nor the tremblings of terror ; but by 
the power and Spirit of God. The fire of genius, and the 
blaze of science are inadequate to such an effeet. It would 
be surperfluous, they are so numerous, to recite texts of 
scripture, which prove the subjects of the new birth to be 
born of God. f 

In this doctrine yarious sécts of Christians professedly 
unite, though really they are as opposite as frost and fire, 
Hopkinsians, Arminians, Calvinists, and Socinians build their 
hopes on divine influences. Dr. Priestly says, « there is a 
sense in which all is effeeted by the influences of the Spirit.” 
He also says, “ there is but one agent ia the universe.” This, 
when applied te regeneration; may harmonize with the opin- 
ion of Calvinists, that God is the only agent. The disciples 
of Arminius encourage themselves in expectation of divine 
influenees to assist their morally good endeavors fer new obe- 
dience, 

Of another deseription is a splendid galaxy of divines, who 
have for generations (aught that regeneration is a physical 
change, in which men are passive. A word of reply to these 
opinions may be proper. ‘To those, who expect divine grace 
to assist their morally good endeavors for regeneration, we 
say. that till those characters, which are * only evil and that 
continually” may at the same time be good, till eyes blind 
and ears deaf, ean sce and hear; till those, who dre dead, 
live and move, the doctrine of sinners’ morally good endeaw- 
ours for regeneration must be feebly supported. If no sueh 
endeavours exist, the idea of influences to aid those endeav- 
ours is of course imaginary. More unreasonable is it to sup- 
pose men passize in what God commands them to do. Wick- 
ed men are commanded to «‘ make themselves new hearts,” 
to «‘convert,”’ to «turn themselves unto the Lord ;” but if 
men are necessarily passive in this work, these commands 
mean nothing, or somewhat infinitely worse. If men must 
unavoidably be passive, and yet are commanded to « awake,” 
to “rise,” to “ turn,” to « work,” it reminds one of him, 
who demanded brick withont straw. It may be said that 
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‘¢ the new birth is effeeted by Almighty power.” But how 
does this prove that men are passive? We are also taught 
that the same Almighty power, which raised Christ from 
the dead, produces faith in believers; yet no one has infer- 
red from this, that believers are passive in their faith. By 
his Almighty power God directs the volitions of men, yet 
men are not passive, but active in those volitiens. If regen- 
eration were a physical ehange, there would be an addition 
to the natural powers. But no facts support this. ‘There 
is no physical depravity, therefore no physical change is 
needed. What physical power had the dwellers of Kden, 
not equally enjoyed by their children? A moral depravity 
there is, dreadful in its nature; but a physical change to 
remedy a moral depravity would be as unnatural as to apply 
a balsam to remove the vices of the heart, or to address a 
moral argument to heal a broken bone. He who first sug- 
gested a physical change to relieve the moral evils of the 
heart might with the same propriety have written on the pie- 
ty of a circle, and the vice of a triangle. 

If it now be inquired how the Hely Spirit effects the work 
of regeneration, in what this operation is different from oth- 
ers, may it not be doubted whether any man can tell? « The 
wind bloweth where it listeth ; ye hear the sound, but can- 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every 
one, who is born of the Spirit.” 

Still may we not cautiously inguire, are not all hearts di- 
rected by God? Does be not turn every thought and inclina- 
tion as rivers of water are turned? Did not he turn the 
Egyptians’ hearts “to hate his people ?””? Does not the Pslam- 
ist pray, “ incline not my heart to any evil thing?” Does this 
imply that men are passive when directed by divine power ? 
Does any one doubt its consistency with free agency? Then 
may we not suppose that God ceases to « incline to evil,” to 
jead men into temptation,” to turn them to « hate his peeple,” 
to “harden their hearts ;” when be « puts his fear in their 
hearts,” whea he gives them a spirit of prayer, then are 
they born of God. As they have been dependent, they now 
continue dependent in the exercise of a new heart. Neither 
grace nor holiness, neither the saint nor sinner, is independ- 
ent. Both characters are equally dependent. ‘The same 
power, for the same ultimate purpose, and with the same im- 
partial henevolence, forms one vessel to honour and another 
to dishonour. The Spirit of God with the same wisdom 
raised up Pharaoh to destroy, and Paul to save immortal 
men. Nor need this alarm the reflecting mind. ‘The pious 
readily grant that God gives them their gratitude, their love, 
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and their devotion, yet they believe themselves voluntary 
and active ia those duties; they believe thewselves tue prop- 
er subjects of praise and reward. On the same ground, 
why may not the wicked be equally dependent and equaily 
propor subjects of blame and punishment! In beth cases (ney 
are dependent, and active, and accountable. 

A plausible objection oecars. + Lf all thoughts and exer- 
cises are produced by the Spirit of Ged, as really as regene- 
ration, then why is this so repeatedly called the work of 
God?” Auswer. It is congenial with the style af Seripture, 
aud the feelings ef man, more emphatically to ascribe to Lod 
events, which are singular and great, than those, which are 
comimon and less affecting. Thus Seripture says, « the voice 
of the Lovd breaketh the cedarsof Lebanon.” But this does 
net prove, nor imply, but the voice of the Lord equally bends 
the pliant willow of the valley; it equally breathes in the 
gale, and thunders in the storm. It is the same Spirit, wha 
divides the Jordan, and forms the silent ripple on its sur- 
face, that restrains Paul at one time from violating the cer- 
emonial law, and at another holds him baek from persecut- 
ing Jesus Christ ; yet the last event may be emphatically 
styled the work of God. 

May we not then humbly inquire whether the distinction 
between common and special influences is founded in truth ? 
If by common influences be meant those, whieh are generally 
and usually enjoyed ; if by special be meant those, which are 
great and singular. the distimetion is undoubtedly just; but 
if the distinction supposes a difference in the nature and ten- 
dency of ihe cause operating in the two cases, its propriety 
may be doubted. The nature of the eause is the same, 
which forms the humble willow of Spitzbergen, and the lof- 
ty pine of New- England ; and is not the nature of the causal 
influence the same, which restrains the wicked man by the 
force of his conscience, and the sanctified man by the good- 
ness of his heart ? | 

One important doctrine, the universal dependence of men, 
is directly impressed on the mind by the above remarks, 
The subject shows us, that all men, at all times, and in all 
circumstances, are equally dependent on God. Adam in 
paradise was as dependent as Daniel in the den+of lions. 
Belshazzar, surrounded by his military lords, was as de- 
pendent as the three children in the fiery furnace. Saul, 
breathing out slaughter on his way to Damascus, was as de- 
pendent as Peter loaded with irons. and guarded by soldiers. 
‘The sinuer is as dependent for his restraints. as the Chris- 
tian for his virtues. Every man is as dependent for strength 
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to walk, as for grace to pray; for power to get wealth, as 
for power to make him a new heart. 
M. M. Mag. EUSEBIUS. 


——2 ee 


The following Resolutions were written by the Rev. Jona- 
THAN Epwakps, President of New-Jersey College, in the 
20th and 21st year of his age. 


BEING sensible that I am unable to do any thing with- 
out God’s help, I do humbly intreat him by his graee to en- 
able mie to keep these resolutions, so far as they are agree- 
able to his will, fer Christ’s sake. 

Remember to read over these Resolutions once a week. 

4. Resolved, that I will do whatsoever I think to be most 
to God’s glory, whatever difficulties I meet with, how many, 
and however great. 

2. Reselved, never to lose one moment’s time, but improve 
it the most profitable way I possibly ean. 

3. Resolved, to live with ali my might, while I do live. 

4. Resolved, neyer to do any thing, whieh I should be 
afraid to do, if it were the last hour of my life. 

5. Resolved, to think much on all oceasions of my own 
dying, and of the common cireumstances which attend death. 

6. Resolved, to be endeavoring to find out fit objects for 
charity and liberality. ! 

7. Resolved, never to do any thing out of revenge. 

8. Resolved, never to suffer the least motions of anger te 


irrational beings. 
9. Resolved, I will live so, as I shall wish I had done 


when I come to die. 

10. Resolved, to naintain the strictest temperance in eat- 
ing and drinking. 

41. Resolved to study the seriptures so steadily, eonstant- 
ly and frequently, as that I may find myself to grow in the 
knowledge of the same. 

12. Resolved, to strive to my utmost every week to be 
brought higher in religion, and to a higher exercise of grace 
than I was the week before. 

13. Resolved, to be strictly and firmly faithful to my 
trust, that that in Prov. xx. 6. A faithful man who can 
find? may not be partly fulfilled in me. 

44. Resolved, in narrations never to speak any thing but 
the pure and simple verity. 

45. Resolved, to enquire every night, as I am going to 
bed, wherein I have been negligent, what sin I have com- 
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tiitted, and wherein I have denied myself; also at the end | 
of every week, month and year. 

16. Resolved, never to speak any thing that is ridiculous, 
or matter of laughter ou the Lorp’s Day. 

17. Resolved, frequently to renew the dedication of my- 
self to Ged, which was made at my baptism; whieh I sol- 
emnly renewed, when I was received into the communion of 
the charch, and which I have solemnly made this day. 

18. Resolved, never henceforward, till 1 die, to aet as if I 
were any way my own, but entirely, and altogether God’s, 

19. Resolved, never to allow the least measure ofany fret- 
ting uneasiness at my father or mother ; not to suffer the ef- 
fects of it, so much as in the least alteration of speech, or 
motion of my eye;. and to be especially careful of it, with 
respect fo any of our family. 

20. Resolved, constantly, with the utmost niceness and 
diligence, and the strictest scrutiny to be looking into the 
state of my soul, that I may know whether I have truly an 
interest in Christ, or not ; that when Leome to die, I may not 
have any negligence’ respecting this to repent of. 

21. Resolved, to endeavor to my utmost to deny whatever 
is not most agreeable to a good, universally sweet, benevo- 
lent, quiet, peaceable, contented, easy, compassionate, gener- 
ous, meek, humble, modest, submissive, obliging, diligent, 
industrious, charitable, even, patient, moderate, forgiving, 
sincere temper; and to do at all times what such a temper 
would lead me to. Examine frequently, and strictly wheth- 
er I have so done. 

22. Resolved, I will conduet so as I think I shall judge 
would have been best, and most prudent when I come inte 
the future world. 

23. I frequently hear persons in old age say how they 
would live, if they were to live their lives over again; re- 
solved, that I will live just so as I can think I shall wish I 
had done, supposing I live to old age. 

24. Resolved, to endeavor to my utmost to act as I ean 
think I should do, If I had already seen the happiness of 
heaven, and hell torments. 

25. Resolved, never to give over; nor in the least to slack- 
en my fight with my corruptions, however unsuceessful J 
may be. 

26. Resolved, when I fear adversities, to examine whether 
I have done my duty, and resolve to do it; and let it be just 
as Providence orders it, I will be concerned about nothing 
but my duty and my sin. 
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27. Resolved, after afflictions to enquire, what I am the 
better for them. what good I have got by them, and what I 
might have got by them. 

28. Resolved, to exercise myself in this all my life, viz. 
with the greatest openness I am capable ef, to detlare my 
ways to God, and lay open my soul to him; all my sins, 
temptations, difficulties, sorrows, fears, hopes, desires, every 
thing and every circumstance. 

29. Resolved, to live so as at all times, as I think is best 
in my deveut frames, and when I have the clearest views of 
the gospel, and the future world. 


i 


ON DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


i ceaacheneal 


REVEREND Sir, 


Yesterday I heard you preach on the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty. Generally I hear you with pleasure, but sueh 
discourses give me pain; they seem to represent God as the 
tyrant rather than the father of his great family. It would 
gratify me very much if you would give me your theughts on 
the subject in a free and familiar style, without the pathos 


and awful solemnity of the pulpit, and perhaps profit 
Your affectionate Parishionor, 
DECTUS. 

‘My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE this moment received a line from you, desiring 
s¢a free and familiar” attention to the doctrine of divine sove- 
reignty. Ltbank you: it is my happiness as well as duty, 
to serve my affectionate people. 

Whether God governs the world in the best manner has 
always been doubted by a part of mankind. Some persons 
have constantly suggested that he was “a hard master.” 
He as uniformly has insisted that he did « no wrong ;” that 
his conduct was « just” and « equal.’”’ Indeed there are so 
many mysterious events, that knowledge and faiih are neces- 
sary to quiet our apprehensions ; yet withovwt satisfaction re- 
specting the divine conduct there cannot be permanent peace 
of mind. 

That God governs the world seems to be granted ; whether 
he governs in a sovereign manner is doubted by many.— 
But while they oppose it, do they understand wht sove- 
reignty is? If any one govern according to his own judg- 
ment, his own wishes and pleasure, so far the govern- 
ment is severeiga, Whether God governs according to his 
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own judgment, or the judgment of some other; according 
to his own pleasure, or the pleasure of some other being ; 
ean any reflecting mind entertain a single doubt? Does he 
not say, ani do we not all believe him, « I will do all my 
pleasure?” This is proper and right, beeause it is a wise 
administration. ‘ Shall any teach God knowledge?” O, 
the depth both of the wisdom and knowledge ef God!” 
Therefore he is styled «* God only wise,” or God who alone 
is wise. ‘The wisdom of other beings is folly compared with 
his. He charges the angels with folly. Aud who, my friend, 
should govern—Geod, who alone has wisdom, or men or an- 
gels? And if he govern, shall it be in a sovereign manner, 
according to his own mind, or according to the wishes of 
men, or of angels charged with folly? Will not all wise 
men choose the sovereign administration of God, because it 
is infinitely wise? 

The goodness of God is an equal argument for his sove- 
reign authority. He is *‘ abundant in goodness.” No geod 
thing will he withold frem those who walk uprightly. He 
does ** good to all.” How abundant is his goodness to an- 
gels, to saints in glory, to all the works of his hand! 

Will not every good being choose to have the universe and 
himself directed by infinite goodness? Is there one saint or 
angel of goodness, but will cheerfully subscribe to this? If 
any being beside God direct or influence events, it must be a 
being less good than God, therefore the direction will be less 
perfect. | 

It is also well for us that God governs the world in a sove- 
reign manner, because he alone is infinitely merciful. «The 
Lord is merciful and slow to anger.” «* The Lord is gra- 
cious.” He waits that he may be gracious. He shows mer- 
cy not only to those now willing to receive it, but waits, and 
waits on those who repel his offers, that he may do them 
good hereafter. This ought to endear his sovereign admin- 
istration to a guilty world ; especially when they read of « the 
riches of his grace,” and that he is *« the God of all grace.”’ 
He spoke in mercy to trembling Adam. Of the first gospel 
sermon God was the preacher, paradise the temple, and our 
first parents the hearers. He has been showing his merey 
in every age to the present moment. Thousands of thousands 
and ten thousand times ten thousand are now drinking riv- 
ers of mercy in the world above. ‘“ Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me bless his holy name.” 

Can you, my dear sir, oppose the merciful sovereignty of 
God? We are all under condemnation ; God is underno ob- 
ligation to save any one of the human race. We have no 
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claim. Itis wonderful to angels that any soul can be saved. 
It is just that all should be destroyed. It is not partiality, 
but mere benevolence, sovereign mercy, that some are made 
heirs of glory. Permit me alse to say, think the th a 
ty of Godnecessary. tis unavoidable in the nature of things 
If there be a world, it must be governed ; if it be governe ‘, 
it must be governed by God; if it be by God, he must gov- 
ern in 2 sovercign manner; fur no one else is able to govern 
it himself; no one ts able to direct him how to govern it. 
Who can « teach God Knowledge?” can sinners, ean saints, 
ean angels? There is therefore not only a necessity that God 
should govern, but that he should govern as a sovereign, or 
according to the counsel of his own will. 

You will therefore, my friend, I hope, spontancously re- 
ilect that all you enjoy is owing (o the favor of Ged. You 
do not direct events. You have. not carved your present por- 
tion. You cannct make a hair white or biack ; you cannot 
make a brother live. By the sovercign grace of God you 
are what you are, I hope you will also be impressed, by 
the remarks I have made, with the unreasonableness and 
wickedness of objecting against the, decrees of God. If God 
governs according to his own mind, or ina sov ereign manner, 
he must certainly determine how he will govern. It would 
be very unreasonable to expect the farmer and mechanic to 
labor in their callings without determining in what manner, 
without allowing them design and plan in theit business. If 
God bring creatures into existence, he must determine what 
kind of ereatures. If he bring men into existence he must 
determine when, and where, and what their characters shall 
be, else all- will be random and chanee. If God save a 
part of mankind, he must determine how, whether by the 
death of his son, and the instrumentality of the gospel, or 
by some other means. Ife save men, he must determine 
how many and whom. He must choose them before the 
foundation of the world; he must write their very names 
in the book of life. We must have merey on whom he will 
have merey. ‘To object against the doctrine of divine de- 
termination. is to objeet < cainst the sovereign authority of 
Jehovah; it is to object against all authority of God.— 
Such an objection if allowed to operate would hurl the Al- 
mighty from the throne of the universe as effectually as 
atheism itself. 

The propriety and necessity of civine sovereignty ought 
to render us thankful to God for governing the world, for 
coverning us. JFnstead of murmurs and complaints, the voice 
of praise should burst from cvery tongue. We ought to bless 
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God for disposing things in a wise, good and merciful man- 
ner, because it is net only right but necessary. Accordingly 
Nebuchadnezzar, from the field of banishinent, did « bless 
and honor him whose dominion is an eyeriasting dominion,” 
Jobin the furnace of misery spoke in the same sty!e. 

‘To conclude, my friend, the doctrine of divine sovereignty 
should make us and the world happy. A dveacful portion of 
the distress in this world, and of the torments in hell, rises 
from opposition to this doctrine. Itis a happy article of 
our ereed, when it obtains a cordial belief. If the world 
viewed it as they ought, it would exeite confidence and joy. 
It would render them strong in divine consolation while weak 
in strength. Nothing is more calculated to soothe, support 
and ravish the heart, than this doctrine. If infinite, sove- 
reign goodness, wisdom and mercy rule the world, wo may 
all feel safe and happy, Deploring our own ignorance and 
errors, the thought that sovereign wisdom reigns, is like good 
news from a far country. Amazed and overwhelmed with the 
evils of the world, a view of infinite goodness on the throne 
is like the moru of liberty to the chained captive. Agonizing 
with a sense of guilt, faith in the divine mercy is like the 
dawning of heaven to the departing saint. 

Adopt then, my dear friend, the language of holy men, and 
say, « I will extol thee, my God, O King, forever and ever.” 
Adopt the langnage of heaven, and in the sincere joy of your 
heart say, “ Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, be glory forever and ever ;” and «* Amen” sub- 
scribes Your affectionate Minister, 


M. M. Mag. EUSEBIUS. 


a 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


REVIVE OF RELIGION, IN SPRINGFIELD, (NEW. JERSEY. ) 
Copy of a letter from the Rev. G. Williams, Pastor of the 

Presbyterian Congregation in Springfield, (MN. J.) to his 

JSriend in Philadelphia. 
Spring field, February 26, 1814. 
My dear friend, 

I know your heart will rejoice to hear of the prosperity of Zion. 
God has appeared in glory amongst us. He has passed over this 
whole congregation, as with a mighty rushing wi snd. This is the 
seventh revival, which has-taken place where f have lived; though 


tivo of them were previous to my ministry ; but this exceeds what 
I ever before witnessed. ‘Though there were some hopeful pros- 
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pects last spring, and again in January efter a season of stupidity, 
the great work did not appear until the second day of this moni. 
It exceeds our former revivals in its rapidity, in spreading thro’ ail 
parts of the congregation in afew days; its power, producing the se- 
verest anguish of soul, carrying some nearly to despair, and in some 
instances issuing in conversion in a few days ; and in its being so ge- 
neral among the youth, and almost entirely confined to that class. 
The first evening which | appointed to converse with persons under 
religious impressions, 23 attended; (ali youths but two.) At the 
next appointment, 30 were present, and only two of them were over 
25 years of age. Last week, on Monday evening, one of my elders 
who attended with me, and took account, said there were 70, exclu- 
sive of 7 who had professed religion. And last Monday evening he 
said there were 100, beside 20 others not reckoned under deep im- 
pressions. ‘These were only what could assemble in the midst 
of the town in the evening. ‘The night was very dark, and the trav- 
elling quite muddy ; so that many could not attend ; and especially 
from the extreme parts of the parish. In the afternoon of Tuesday 
last, I appointed to commune with persons under religious impres- 
sions, in the most distant corner of the parish; and 32 attended, 
nearly all youths; and but one had obtained a hope. 

“In this general shock, it is difficult to ascertain the number of 
persons under awakenings: Some say there are not less than 200; 
but I should say about 150. The werk is rapidly progressing and 
new cases occurevery day. Within afew days past it has begun to 
pass from the children to the parents, and | hope, many who have 
sinned away the days of youth will yet find merey. Ihave just been 
informed, that one of my neighbors of about 70, and another of 50 
years of age, have lately experienced the love of God shed abroad 
in their hearts, and are now rejoicing in the hope of glory. One of, 
our elders has 7 children under 25 years of age, who are subjects of 
this work, and six of them, together with a daughter-in-law, have 
obtained a hope of pardoning mercy. I have conversed with 45 
who have obtained a hope, that their sins are pardoned through the 
blood of Jesus. Such a time was never before known in Spring- 
field. We had a revival in 1803, and on!y sixty were added to the 
church in one year. In 1808 we experienced another time of re- 
freshing, and only 54 were received into the Church in the same pe- 
riod. But though we cannot tell what will be the issue of this work, 
the number will probably be greater. My labors at present are un- 
usually arduous. I feel as though the apostolic direction, Preach 
the word ; be instant in season and out of season, is now to me. par- 
ticularly applicable. During 24 days past, I have been attending the 
devotions of religious assemblies every evening except two; and 
though the seasoa has been muddy, and the nights dark, these as- 
semblies have been full. I bless the Lord that my health has not 


yet failed, though it has been shaken; and I am not without fears. 
Yet, in the present state of things I dare not relax for one day.” 
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CONNECTICUT. 

THE ‘ Missionary Society of Connecticut’ is one of the oldest 
in the United States. And it may be affirmed wiih safety, that no 
Society in proportion to its means, has performed an equal quantity 
of missionary labor; and, in no instance, have those labors been 
more judiciously and successfully directed.—Scores of Christian 
churches which are now flourishing in various parts of cur country, 
have been planted and reared, under the blessing of Heaven, by the 
fostering hand of this Society. The labors and influence of Con- 
necticut missionaries, have also had a great effect in many ofthe in- 
fant settlements, in laying the foundation of many public and social 
institutions, from which the most distant posterity will derive a ben- 
efit. 

The ‘ Narrative’ of the Trustees is accompanied with a very in- 
teresting account of the western parts of the United States. This 
account is taken for religious purposes, and will be found highly 
gratifying to those who feel solicitous for the welfare of the American 
Church, ‘This will probably appear, at length, in two or three suc- 
ceeding Numbers of the Magazine. 

From the ‘ Narrative’ of the Trustees, it appears that they are de- 
sirous of extending the field of missionary service, which they hope 
to be able to occupy, in consequence of continual and pressing calls 
from the destitute people of the western country. It is earnestly 
hoped that the Christian people of this State, on whose liberality 
this Society must ever chiefly depend, will not suffer the judicious 
efforts of the Trustees to be disconcerted, through a failure of the 
needful pecuniary supplies. Such assistance, is at present, their 
principal want. The western country is continually presenting the 
most extensive fields for missionary service, affording every needed 
encouragement for gospel instruction. The good Providence of 
God provides faithful men, ready to devote themselves to his service. 
The western country looks particularly to this Society, knowing 
that its operations are conducted in a steady, systematic manner, and 
that they have been signally attended with the divine blessing. 
Were the resources of the Society equal to the urgent calls upon the 
Trustees, and to the plan which they weuld gladly prosecute, doub- 
le and treble the number of missionaries now employed, would be 
laboring faithfully, and we might hope successfully, in dispersing Bi- 
bles and religious books, and preaching the gospel of salvation, to 
thousands destitute of the bread of life. Those who direct their pi- 
ous charity to the aid of this Institution, will always enjoy the pleas- 
ing reflection that they give to a definite object ; that their donation 
will be managed in a judicious manner ; that it may be immediat 
productive of great good; and, that it is given for the furtherange of 
a design which has received the signal apprebation of heaven. God 
has placed his American church in an extensive, uncultivated field, 
with innumerable calls for labor immediately at hand, and his great 
direction is, ‘ Occupy till I come.’ 

The ‘ Narrative’ of the Trustees sufficiently shows, that their la- 
bors in the past year, have been accompanied with the gracious in- 
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fluences of the Spirit of God. In the midst ofthe severe judgments 
with which a righteous providenee is scourging our land, the desola- 
tions of war and pestilence, which eminently prevailed in many 
parts of the missionary field, the gates of heaven were not closed to 
the prayers of the faithful; God was not unmindful of the blessed 
promises to his gospel—accompanying its ministrations with his ho- 
ly blessing. Many souis will rejoice in eternity for this day of his 
mercy. 

In the conclusion of this Summary, we add, to the praise of sove- 
reign grace, God is not unmindful of our own churches. In several of 
our societies the goings of the Redeemer are now sensibly manifest ; 
sinners are looking at their danger, and looking for deliverance ; saints 
are pleading befere God, and rejoicing in the displays of his mercy. 
There is reason to hope that the divine Spirit, whose influences have 
heen in a measure, withdrawn from our churches, for two or three 
years past, is about to return in the fulness of his mercy.—In Hart- 
ford, there has been a special work of divine gracc, for several months 
past, which still continues in its happy and powerful effects. There 
is reason to hope that the work may still continue, to the evezlasting 
good of many. In East-Hartford, there has been, apparently, a strik- 
ing work of God’s grace, for nearly a year. ‘The work has been, at 
no time, very powerful, yet, steady and genuine, one and another 
successively gpening their eyes to the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and submitting to his holy dominion. The special influences 
of grace still continue, perhaps, as fully as at any time in the past 
year, and there are many with whom the Spirit of Gud continues to 
strive.—In Coventry there is a precious revival, hopefully on the in- 
crease, animating the friends of Zion, to labor, thankfulness, and 
hope. ‘The people of God are rejoicing in the prospect,—seeking 
to him for the fulness of his blessing. Ina number of places, partjc- 
ularly, Ashford, Simsbury, Litchfield, and Weathersfield, there are 
many encouraging appearances of the distinguished presence of God, 
in the blessings of his grace. In some places, the divine Spirit appears 
to be silently calling one and another to a holy union with Christ. 
In others, there are appearances of a commencement of a glorious 
work of divine grace. The event is with Jehovah, where it may be 
left with joy. His people have every encouragement to labor and 
pray, confiding in the faithfulness of his grace. He does not leave 
us without a gracious remembrance of his love. ‘ Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name?’ Con. Evan. Mag. 


— 


Extract of a Letter from Josiah Roberts, Esq. dated London, 21st 
December, 1813, to Robert Ralston, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


“ From the present aspect of affairs in Europe, sanguine hopes 
are formed that the period is approaching, when peace, on an en- 
larged scale, will once more be given to a bleeding world. Let us 
not cease to look up to Him whose prerogative it is to prepare the 
minds of men for this desirable blessing, and then to vouchsafe it te 
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ihem; some consolation while we are in the midst of these distres- 
sing scenes, is drawn from the increasing activity with which the ho- 
ly Scriptures are circulated in the Armies and Navies; and also 
amongst prisoners of war, as well at home as abroad; instances of 
the good effects of which are by no means rare, and in some cases 
very remarkable. Surely no step is so well calculated to preserve 
our respective nations from the hateful consequences, in a moral and 
religious view, which flow from a state of warfare. Recent accounts 
from Bengal are very cheering. A divine blessing on missionary 
efforts is more and more apparent; and in some instances Hindoos 
of high cast have been brought to the acknowledgment and obedi- 
ence of the truth, simply by the perusal of the word ef God, with- 
out ever having communication with the missionaries personally. 
I'hus is the incorruptible seed springing up, and God is giving tes- 
timony to his word. From the Cape of Good Hope, also pleasing 
accounts are received, and also of late from Otaheite, the first scene 
of Missionary labors by the London Society ; and where till the 
present time, there bas been little encouragement ; but the laborers 
in that quarter now express a hope that the King Pomare has felt 
the power of divine grace, and is become a Christian in reality, af- 
ter having long manifested a friendship and regard for them. May 
their hope not be disappointed.” 


i 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN ASIA. 


Tue Christian public have been for some time anxious to hear 
from the missionaries in Asia. ‘The impediments, which the pres- 
ent war has thrown in the way of correspondence with that quarter 
of the world, are often embarrassing. 

It will be recollected, that our last intelligence from Messrs. Nott 
and Hall left them on board ship, about the last of Nov. 1812. They 
had taken passage from Calcutta to Ceylon, or Bombay, (being un- 
decided at which place they should attempt to fix themseives,) and 
wrote back by the pilot boat after leaving the banks of the Ganges. 
The last that we have heard from Mr. Newell is, that he left the Isle 
of France for Bombay on the 24th of February, 1813. It was not 
to be expected that he would arrive there before the date of the fol- 
lowing letter; but with a prosperous passage, he would meet hia 
brethren soon after. We have strong hopes, that the apprehensions 
expressed by Mesarg. Nott and Hall have not been realized; and 
that they were permitted to remain quietly at Bombay till the new 
charter of the East India Company reached that place ; which it 
probably did in Nov. or Dec. last. After the arrival of this act of 
parliament, it is presumed that no peaceable, prudeat missionaries 
will be molested by the local governments. 

The following letter has the London post mark of Oct. 7; it hay- 
ing been probably enclosed to some person who forwarded it. If 
the missionaries had been sent to England, as.ihey thought it pos- 


sible they might be, we should probably have heard from them be- 
fore this time. 
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Messrs. Nott and Hall very properly gave a brief sketch of what 
they had written in previous letters; and as their summary is judi- 
ciously expressed, and may refresh the minds of readers, we publish 
their whole letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the A. Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

“Rev, and dear Sir, “Bombay, March 17, 1813. 


“Wer sympathize with you and our distant friends in general, in 
the grief you must feel atthe unexpected war in which our country 
is involved. We daily unite our prayers with yours to the “ Giver 
of Peace and Lover of Concord,” that you may speedily be deliv- 
ered from the evils which it must have introduced, and that those 
which you fear may be averted from you. We had hoped, with the 
friends of Jesus we believe both in England and America, that these 
kindred nations would have lived in love and unity, and been join- 
ed in diffusing their religion far and wide. We hope sostill. The 
prayers offered up by Christ’s real friends for this, will not, we trust, 
remain long unanswered. That there are such prayers, does, indeed, 
not fail to induce in us the continual expectation of hearing the good 
news of peace. But you will be more anxious, dear Sir, we doubt 
not, to learn our situation, than to hear our views of yours. 

“ We are happy to inform you, that through the goodness of God, 
we are at length arrived upon the ground which we have chosen as 
the seat of our missionary labors ; though, as you will presently see, 
not with the most flattering prospects. We arrived on the 12th ult. 
eleven weeks after leaving Bengal. Five weeks of this time we 
spent on the Coromandel coast, at the French settlement of Pondi- 
cherry, from whence we wrote you our last letter.* Though we 
shall have room for but little in this letter, we shall, as the events 
of the war may have prevented your receiving some or all our let- 
ters, notice such of the principal occurrences, as will give you a 
general view of the past, and prepare you to understand our present 
situation. 

“ Soon after our arrival in Bengal, which was early in August, we 
were ordered to return to America in the ship which brought us.— 
With expectations, which we finally gave up, we obtained leave to go 
to the Isle of France. Though our arrangements were made, at a 
very early period, to go to that place, we were detained by causes 
not under our controul, till we were led by further enquiries to enter- 
tain hopes of succeeding in this place, of which we had previously 
despaired. After this we first thought of coming by the way of Cey- 
lon; but finally obtained passports departing. Afler all this was 
done, our passage paid, and part of our baggage on board, we were 
on a sudden informed, that provision was to be made fer our passage 
to England in the fleet then to sail in five days. As both we and our 
captain had taken the regular steps for departure, we embarked ac- 
cording to our previous arrangements, and arrived at this place as 
was mentioned above. 


* This letter has not been received. | for a general passport to leave the 
+This is probably the technical phrase |} courtry. 
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‘“ This field which we chose, we think, aiter deliberate and prayer- 
ful examination, is so eli gible, being connected in its language with 
a country immense and populous, and, as a commercial place, with 
many countries immense and populous, that we presume, should we 
succeed in staying, our choice will not fail to meet your highest 
wishes. Our objections to Birmah were, the unsettled state of the 
country—its particular jealousy of Europeans—the dangers and dif- 
ficulties with which the Baptist mission there has been struggling,— 
and the fear that an attempt by us would be followed, not only by its 
own defeat, but likewise by the defeat of that mission. In a word, 
this is the field we esteem the most desirable ;—but there is some 
reason to fear, that we shall not be suffered to remain. 

“ The Governor, (Sir Evan Nepean, Vice president of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society,) bears the character of a religious man; 
and is, we have much reason to believe, himself inclined to favor us. 
‘The only difficulty arises from the strong recommendation of the su- 
preme government that we should be sent away. This strong re- 
commendation results from their own original desire, and from their 
displeasure at the manner of ourleaving Bengal ; with the regularity 
of which we believe they were not thoroughly acquainted. We have 
stated our desires and explained our conduct to the Governor; and 
are informed by him, that he has nothing further to say to us at 
present. Our hopes of staying are so strong, that We have already 
commenced learning the Mahratta language. 

“ As the general government have been offended; you must not 
be surprised, if, when we write again, our letter should be dated ia 
England ; or if you should hear from our own lips the story of our 
trials and disappointments. God forbid that we should be so severe- 
ly afflicted in this way, and give us rather our sufferings in our work 
than by taking us from it. Pray for us, that we may never faint in 
our minds, and may be prepared, if that be the will of God, to enter 
npon a new course of wanderings and to be bafiled by new disap- 
pointments. 

‘“« We repeata wish contained in our former letters, that the corm- 
munications made to us by the way of Bengal may, for the present, 
be committed to the care of Dr. Carey. 

“ As to our funds you may well suppose them low. We hope 
soine effectual method of replenishing them has already been adopt- 
ed. Should we remain in this place, an economy which you would 
call rigid, will not more than make our salaries support us. Besides, 
we shall soon be in need of many native books, which can be ob- 
tained only at a very high rate, and we must immediately be at con- 
siderable expense for native instructors. We state these things that 
the truth may be known, and must leave the measure of your re- 
mittances to your power and your judgment ; assuring you that at 
present we have no plans of spending, and hope we never shall 


have, but such as we are willing to submit to you, and that we shal! 


do all in our power for our own support, whica can be done without 
injury to our plans of usefulness. We are thus particular, because 
we may not soon have another opportunity of writing, and an early 
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arrangement on-these points will be very important.to our progress in 
our work. We beg leave to mention, (if that way has not already 
been adopted,) as probably the. best way of remitting, that your mon- 
ey should be lodged in. some mercantile house in London, and they 
be directed to give us immediate advice. This indeed is the oniy 
safe way in our present uncertainty, and will at any time furnish us 
with money at the least loss. Dear Sir, if we stay here, we shall 
greatly need your prayers, and the prayers of the Christian public. 

“The three islands of Bombay, Salsette, and Carauja, contain 
about three hundred thousand natives, mostly Mahrattas ; and the ad- 
jacent Mahratta territories, many millions; while to the south and 
the north there stretch, unevangelized regions, which present a piti- 
ful but attractive spectacle to Christian benevolence. You will per- 
ceive, from the greatness of the field, that we shall desire to be 
strengthened by two brethren. Nor need they delay to learn the 
success of ourattempt. Should we fail, it will -be for reasons which 
will not effect them, if, instead of coming to Calcutta, they should 
come to Madras, Ceylon, the Isle of France, Batavia, or,even to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and then directly to this place. We do hope, 
that be our destiny as it may, this fieJd will not be neglected ;—a field 
than which we believe none possesses more clainis or more facilities, 
doth for immediate and final usefulness. In case our brethren must 
be long delayed or come to Calcutta, we wish they may come thith- 
er. ‘They may succeed as many Europeans have done—as we 
hope to do—and we will forward to Calculia some remarks that may 
enable them. to be more discreet than we were. 

* To the Prudential Cammittee, and the Board of Commissioners, 
ave tender our highest respect and our Christian affection, and in 
their prayers and yours beg a continual remembrance. Weare 
Rev. Sir, yours in the Gospel, SAMUEL NOTT, 

GORDON HALL.” 

Rev. Samuen Worcesrsr, D. D. 

“P.S. If our letters have been received, you will know in full 
tthe history of the other brethren. Brother Newell is at the Isle of 
France, and we hope will join us. Brethren J. and R. will pursue 
a separate mission, having changed.their sentiments on baptism, and 
been baptised at Cale utta.”’ 


Do Oe 


NEW-YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 


THE fourth annual report of this Society, which was made ai 
the annual meeting in December last, contains a particular account 
of the doings of the Society during the year preceding. Since the 
Jast report 1355 Bibles had been distributed in the city of New-York, 
on board of vessels and by the managers, and 954 in the country ; : 
making 2,309 in the whole.* 

The Tr ustees mention with pleasure the formation of 4n Aurilta- 
ry Bible Society by young men of different religious denominations 


* Since the instituiion of the Sociely, 8,239 Bibles have been distribuled. 
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in the city of New-York. ‘They speak also in terms of high com- 
mendation of the exertions. of Messrs. Schermerhorn and Mills, ia the 
course of their missionary tour through the western siates. 

The trustees close their report with the following paragraph : 

“ Men aid brethren! Can you behold this spiritual need of your 


fellow-creatures, and “ shut up your bowels of compassion against 


them?” ‘The pressure of the times is indeed heavy, and the claims 
on your benevolence are already numerous and increasing. But 
can there be an object more deserving of your Christian “charity, 
then that of dispensing the bread and the water of life to perishing 
sinners! Has a kind providence blessed you abundantly in your 
basket and your stere? Remember that to.whom much is given, 
from him much will be required: ‘“ Freely ye have received, freely 
sive.’ Have you butiittle to spare? ‘ The Lord accepteth aecord- 
ing to whata man hath.’ He who made such honorable mention » 
his Gospel, of the widow’s tivo mites, and who has declared that “ 
cup of cold water given in his name, shall not lose its reward,” will 
surely not witbhold his blessing from those who become “ fe! low 
workers with Him,” in contributing to supply poor sinners with the 
rich treasures of “ his word, whieh is able to save the soul through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus.” Let us then be excited to renewed 
exertions in this glorious werk,.in order to replenish the exhausted 
funds of the Society, and enable'it to effect the important designs in 
contemplation. We are groaning under the desolating scourge of war: 
come, then, and let us present upon ¢his altar a.portion of our sub- 

stance as “ a@ peace offering gy to the Prince of peace.’ Who can tell, 
but for his own name’s sake, his righteous anger maybe turned away 
from us, and that he may again sinile upon us, and upon our land, and 
bless us with the return of peace upon all. our borders, and cause us 
to “ sing of mercy as well as of judgment.” Let us not be weary 
in well doing: for “ in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 


The receipts of the Society, during the preceding year were, 


In subscriptions and donations, : é . ° - $770 00 
Donation from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 364 44 
For Bibles sold at cost to the Female Bible Society of 
Geneva, - . ° ‘ - f . ° 50 00 
$1,184 44 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid for Bibles, - - - - ~ - - $1,384 45 
Paid William Burk, his expenses in travelling through 
the country to destribute Bibles, . - - 120.60 
Whiting and Watson’s bill, (particulars not stated,) 100 97 
Commissions on monies collected, - - - - 29 78 
Other contingent -expenses, - - ’ : : 54 06 
$1,689 26 
Balance remaining in the Treasury, - ~ $286 92 


Though this balance was inadequate to the immediate engage- 
ments of the society, yet the Trustees express a confidence, that 
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their funds will be replenislred, and that the society will be enabled 
to print the French Bible for distribution in Louisiana. 
The following gentlesaen were chosen officers of the Society. 
Officers and other Manc.-ers for the present year. 
Rev. Dr. Philip Milledoler, President, 
Rev. Mr. John Williams, Rev. Dr. Alexander Mec Leod, Col. Henry 
Ruigers, and Peter Wilson, LL. D. Vice- Presidents. 
Mr. John E. Caldwell, Secredary. Mr. Samuel Whiting, Clerk. 
Mr. Leonard Bleecker, Register. Mr. Cornelius Heyer, Treasurer. 
OTHER MANAGERS. 
Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, Rev. Dr. John Romeyn, Rev. Mr. Chris- 
lian Bork, Rev. Mr. Joseph Crawford, Rev. Mr. Archibald Maclay. 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Hamilion, Rev. Mr. James M. Mathews, Rev. Mr. 
Gardiner Spring, Dr. J. R. B. Rodgers, Mr. Divie Bethune, Mr. Eli. 
sha Coit, Mr. Richard Duryee, Mr. John Kane, Mr Isaac L. Kip, Mr. 
Zachariah Lewis, Mr. Archibald Me Cullum, Mr. John Mills, Mr. 
Joba P. Mumford, Mr. John Stoutenburgh, Mr. George Sukelcy, Mr. 
John Withiugton. 


THE FEMALE PILGRIM. 

WHITHER go’st, thou Pilgrim stranger, 

Passing thro’ this darksome vale ? 
Know’st thou not ’tis full of danger, 
_ And will not thy courage fail? 
Pilgrim, thou dost justly call me, 

Wandering o’er this waste so wide ; 
Yet no harm will e’er befal me, 

While I’m blest with such a Guide. 


Such a guide !—no guide attends thee, 
Hence for thee my fears arise, 

Ifa Guardian Power befriends thee, 
*Tis unseen by mortal eyes. 


Yes, unseen, but still believe me, 
Such a Guide my steps attends ; 
He'll in every strait relieve me, 
He from ev’ry harm defends. 
Pilgrim ! see that strearn before thee, 
Darkly winding through the vale ; 
Should its deadly waves roll o’er thee, 
Would not then thy courage fail 7 


No: that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink my steps I'll bend; 

Thence to plunge will be delightful— 
There my pilgrimage will end. 

While I gav’d, with speed surprising, 
Down the stream she plunged from sight ; 

Gazing still | saw her rising, 


Like an angel, cloathed with light. Panoruiér. 











